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A Montina Vinyl Corlon floor goes with any style 
of color television set, especially on Wednesday evening 
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Why are so many promising men 


‘failures’ at thirty? 


men who think that success /s only a matter of “a few years” 
are fai/ures... whatever their age! 





“The most dangerous enemy of 2. ’ 
personal progress in business is in- 
decision. .. .” 


job adds nothing of value to one’s 
experience. 


‘Aimlessly shifting from job to 3. ‘We believe we've learned, over 
the years, the secret of succeeding 
while you're still young. ..." 


“ 


An interview with James M. Jenks, President, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


OST BUSINESS LEADERS agree that the 
M years from thirty to forty are the de- 
cisive ones for young men who hope to be- 
come major executives. 

Often their twenties are spent orienting 
themselves to the commercial world—ex- 
perimenting, searching, changing from one 
kind of business to another, or from depart- 
ment to department, 

But when a man reaches thirty, he should 
surely know where he plans to go, And he 
should begin to take definite steps in that 
direction. Otherwise, he risks the danger of 
moving about aimlessly for the rest of his 
working days. 

Why do so many promising men fail to 
solve this elementary question of direction? 
Why do they waste so much precious time 
switching jobs and objectives until all hope 
of success has passed them by? The answer, 
quite simply, lies in their refusal to face a 
question which is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of every businessman: 

“How important are the rewards 
success will bring to me and my 
family? Am I willing to sacrifice a 
great deal of time, to devote myself 
wholeheartedly to my job and to 
work hard in order to make—not 
just a living—but a substantial suce 
cess?” 

We try never to influence a man’s think- 
ing on this question. The answer must come 
from within himself. 

It would, of course, be unrealistic not to 
recognize that success in business demands 
its price. Top management men are re- 
quired to shoulder burdensome responsi- 
bilities—to work abnormally long hours—~ 
to spend less time with their families than 
they would like. 

Further, not everybody has the native 


TIME is published weekly 


at $9.00 per year, by TIME Ine., 


ability, the vision and the “drive” to be a 
leader. 

Thus each man should take a hard, ob- 
jective look at himself—and come to an 
honest conclusion as to what his goal in 
business should be. 

If you are ambitious, have at least aver- 
age ability and intelligence, and look upon 
business as an exciting challenge rather 
than as drudgery... the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute can provide you with expert 
guidance and counsel, 

The Institute, while functioning in much 
the same way as the home study Extension 
Divisions of our great universities, is geared 
precisely and practically to the needs of 
management-minded men. 

Each day, you come a 
little closer to your chosen goul. You grasp 
a clearer understanding of the principles 
which underlie all major departments of 
business. In a matter of months, you learn 
business practices which would, ordinarily, 
take years to master. 


as a subscriber, 


Send for Your Copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 

Many years ago, the Institute published 
an unusual little book on the subject of per- 
sonal advancement titled “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” It was offered, without cost, to 
ambitious businessmen, and the response 
was overwhelming. 

Each year since then, we have made what- 
ever changes were necessary to keep “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” up to date and as 
refreshingly candid as the first edition. 

The latest edition is now off the press, 
and is again being offered, with our compli- 
ments, to anybody who is genuinely inter- 
ested in improving his position and his in- 
come, 

The current issue explains why literally 








at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ll. G0ET!. Second class postage paid at Chicago, I. 





4. “And we're always happy to 
pass along our suggestions to any- 
body who is genuinely ambitious.” 


thousands of businesses and businessmen 
fail every year... in time of prosperity as 
well as depression. It tells what a man must 
. What he must do... to make up- 
wards of $15,000 a year. It lists the eleven 
essentials of business, and shows how they 
relate to each other. 

But make no mistake. “Forging Ahead in 
Business” holds nothing for the man who 
seeks an easy, pat formula for success, Its 
only “magic” lies in the widespread influ- 
ence it has had in persuading thousands 
upon thousands of mature men to supple- 
ment their specialized knowledge with 
broad training in all departments of busi- 
ness. 

The booklet is mailed, upon request, 
without cost to you. The price we expect 
you to pay is the 30 to 60 minutes it will 
take you to read and absorb its 32-page 
message. 

Its value, of course, depends entirely on 
what you decide to do with the information 
in the booklet. If you act while time is still 
on your side, you may find—as others have 
found before you—that its pages contain a 
fortune. Simply fill out and return the cou- 
pon below; and the booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 659, 235 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N.Y. 10017 | 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
Institute's descriptive booklet 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 
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Business Address 





Position 





4 Home Address. 


and at adeitional mailing offices ] 





Primitive men offered burnt sacrifices to appease the angry spirits. 


Today many men knock on wood to woo fortune or to 
ward off trouble. 

Knocking on wood won't product the urgent cash you may need 
for an emergency or an opportunity. 

Knocking on wood won't provide the income to keep your family 
going if you should die prematurely. It won't find the money to pay off the 
mortgage or to give your children the education they will need 
in this fiercely competitive world. 

But a carefully planned program of Guardian life and health 
insurance can do all these things and more. And when you are ready to 
retire after seeing your children grown to independent adulthood, 
Guardian guarantees to send you a monthly retirement income check 
for as long as you live — even if you live to more than 100. 

Have a talk with your local Guardian representative or 
your broker. Draw freely on his down-to-earth advice. It beats knocking 


on wood. He will show you how you can be protected by — 


Your Guardian for Life 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company «+ Established 1860 + 201 Park Avenue South *« New York «+ New York « 10003 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Who’s minding the store back home? 
Over 8.500 other Citibankers in 41 countries on 5 continents 


“Home” for these Citibankers means widely And by that we mean ways to make the most 


i. For these of business opportunities anywhere in the free 
world. Wherever your interests lie, Citibank .. . 
with complete banks-on-the-scene in 41 countries 


. is the right bank in the right place to 


scattered cities throughout the worlc 
are some of the men who run our fully-staffed 
branches abroad. Why did they leave home? To 


exchange information and ideas that can result’ abroad 


in better world-wide banking service for you. serve you, 


FIRST NATIONAI . BANK @ 


PROGRESS AROUNO THE WORLD 
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The front wheels on the MG Sports on tricky surfaces. assuring, whether you drive 
g 
Sedan do all the work. They pull. True, the rear wheels help support for the sport or for the family 
2 y f p SUPP ) 
hey steer. They cling to the road the car. But it is the front wheels (of five) 
y ¥ a . 
like cleats. They serve up fast, safe, that tell them what to do—as t of Incidentally, the e 





disc-brake stop 
The front wheels are where the on S 
power is. MG’s-front wheel drive telegraph news of road conditions 
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tring to where you direct it the level, no matter what 
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MG’s rugged Hydrolastic® (liquid) includes all five w 
System. They actually 
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A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE 





These three...or any three 
OF THE BOOKS LISTED ON THESE PAGES... 
FOR ONLY $] 






SOURC 
James A. 


THE 
AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW RETAIL P 


TRIAL: simply BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR 
RICES 


WY freeones 


235. THE SOURCE 


by JAMES A, MICHENER 


Illustrated 


(Retail price $7.95) 


198, FUNERAL IN BERLIN 
hy LEN DEIGHTON 
Retail price $4.95) 


232. A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE fy H. W. FOWLER 
Revised edition 
(Retail price $5) 


250, DOG YEARS by GUENTER GRASS 
(Retail price $6.95) 


205. THE AMBASSADOR 
by MORRIS L, WEST 
Retail price $4.95) 


199. DON'T STOP THE CARNIVAL 
y HERMAN WOUK 
(Retail price $4.95) 


193. LIFE WITH PICASSO 
by FRANCOISE GILOT 
and CARLTON LAKE 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.95) 
200. A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
by STPPHEN BECKER 
(Retail price $4.50 


633, THE RECTOR OF JUSTIN 
dy LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
Retail price $4.95 


597. THE VENETIAN AFFAIR 
by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $5.95) 





234. THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 









hy SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


Illustrated 


hy LUIGH BARZINI 
Rerail price $6.95 


148, THE ITALIANS 


212. MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
by JACK FISHMAN 
Ilustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 
106. REMINISCENCES 
by GENERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 
Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.95) 


195. PATTON: Ordeal and Triumph 
by LADISLAS FARAGO 
Maps, (Retail price $9.95) 
253. MYTHOLOGY = #y PDITH HAMILTON 
Illustrated 
(Retail price $5 


213. WILD HERITAGE 
by SALLY CARRIGHAR 

Hlustrated 

(Retail price $5.95) 


184, THE NEW MEANING OF TREASON 
by RERECCA WEST 
(Retail price $6.95 


201. WE ARE NOT ALONE 
by WALTER SULLIVAN 
(Retail price $6.95 


111. MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
) CHARLES CHAPLIN 





(Retail pra 





Retail price $12 
127. 


43}. 


625. 


521, 


207. 


105. 


109, 


616 


50) 


by IRVING WALLACE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE MAN 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
THIRD REICH by WILLIAM |, SHIRER 
Retail price $10) 


THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 
by DAVID WISE 
and THOMAS B. ROSS 
Retail price $5.95) 


A MOVEABLE FEAST 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Ilustrated 
Retail price $4.95 


MY LIFE IN COURT fy LOUIS NIZER 


(Retail price $5.99) 


FRIDAY THE RABBI SLEPT LATE 
by HARRY KIMELMAN 
(Retail price $3.95 


FIVE TIMES MAIGRET 
5 Novels 6y GRORGES SIMENON 
Retail price $5.95 


THE LONG WHITE NIGHT 
hy KATHARINE SCHERMAN 


Retail price $4.95) 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
by JON F 

Memor 

(R 


KENNEDY 
1 Ediuon 


nice $5) 









Bel KentnnT TP 


203. UP THE DOWN 


STAIRCASE 


by BEL 


231. 


632. 


630. 


627. 


635. 


623 


618. 


619 


KAUFMAN 


(Retail price $4.95) 


COMPLETE POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST. Retail price $7) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LENIN 
by ROBERT PAYNE 

Illustrated 

(Retail price $8.50) 


by HENRY FIELDING 

Iustrated 
by LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH 
Retail price $7.50) 


TOM JONES 


AMERICANS ON EVEREST 
JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 
Illustrated 
Retail price $8.95) 


GIRL FROM FITCHBURG 
by BERNARDINE K. SCHERMAN 
(Retail price $3.95) 
THE DEPUTY by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
Retail price $5.95) 


. THE INCONGRUOUS SPY 


Novels 6) JOHN Le CARRE 
Retail price $5.95) 


THE MARTYRED /y RICHARD &. KIM 
Retail price $4.50) 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
A Biography by AL. ROWSE 
Iilustrated 
(Retail price $7.50) 





OW RELIABLY MEMBERSHIP KEEPS YOU FROM MISSING THE BOO! 





JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: Note the books you have intended to read 
or to add to your library but failed to... through overbusyness 


206. JOURNAL OF A SOUL 
hy POPE JOHN XXII 
Illustrated 
Retail price $7.95) 


617. THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL 
éy JOHN CHEEVER 
(Retail price $4.95) 


615. VON RYAN'S EXPRESS 
hy DAVID WESTHEIMER 
Retail price $4.95) 


614. WHEN THE CHEERING STOPPED 
by GENE SMITH 
Illustrated 
(Retail price $5.95) 


584. CARAVANS /) JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Retail price $5.95) 


149. THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 


600. THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 
by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 
Illustrated 
(Retail price $10) 


209. FEAR ON TRIAL 
by JOHN HENRY FAULK 
(Retail price $6.50) 


by STERLING NORTH 
Illustrated 
( Retail price $3.95) 


596. RASCAL 


626. ASSIGNMENT: SUSPENSE 
3 Novels by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $5.75) 


581. THE LIVING SEA 
by JACQL ES-YVES COUSTPAU 
with JAMES DUGAN 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50. 


575. THE TIN DRUM /y GUNTER GRASS 
(Retail price $6.95) 


571, THE THIN RED LINE /y JAMES JONES 
(Retail price $5.95) 


141. THE GATHERING STORM 
y WINSTON 8. CHURCHILL 
Vol. Lof The Second World War 


(Retail price $6.50) 





142. THEIR FINEST HOUR 


hy WINSTON §, CHURCHILL 
Vol. IL. (Retail price $6.50) 


143. THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
by WINSTON S, CHURCHILL 
Vol. ILL. (Retail price $6.50) 


144, THE HINGE OF FATE 
by WINSTON §, CHURCHILL 
Vol. IV, (Retail price $6.50) 


145. CLOSING THE RING 
by WINSTON 8. CHURCHILL 
Vol. V. (Retail price $6.50 


146, TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
hy WINSTON § CHURCHILL 
Vol. VI. (Retail price $6.50) 


553. TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY 
by JOHN STEINBECK 
(Retail price $4.95) 


607. THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH 
by JESSICA MITFORD 
(Retail price $4.95) 


563. 


540 


482. 


448. 


541. 


486 


487. 


455. 


494, 


254. 


260. 


435 


502. 


586. 


128. 


133. 


559. 


552. 


547. 


. WHITE LOTUS 


by JOHN HERSEY 
(Retail price $6.95 


by EUGENE BURDICK 
and WARVEY WHEELER 
(Retail price $1.95) 


FAIL-SAFE 


THE ROTHSCHILDS 
by FREDERIC MORTON 
IJustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Retail price $3.50) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie 
Yeors AND The War Yeors 

hy CARL SANDBURG 

1-vol, edition. Hlustrated 

(Retail price $7.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
IHustrated. (Retail price $7.95) 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 
by JON STEINBECK 
(Retail price $4.50) 


THE SHORT STORIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. (Retail price $6) 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 
hy IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $6.50) 


GILT-EOGED BONDS 
by IAN FLEMING 
(Retail price $4.95) 


MORE GILT-EDGED BONDS 
by IAN FLEMING 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE FASCINATING WORLD OF 
ASTRONOMY 

by ROBERT S. RICHARDSON 

Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE /y LOW ARD GIBBON 
1-vol. abridgment 47D. M. LOW 
(Retail price $8) 


OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS. (Retail price $11) 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIR! 
by WARE 
(Retail price $4.50) 








THE COMING FURY 
by BRUCE CATTON 
Maps. (Retail price $7.50) 





TERRIBLE SWIFT SWORD 
by BRUCE CATTON 
Maps. (Retail price $7.50) 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
by WRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $5.50) 


YOUNGBLOOD HAWKE 
by HERMAN WOUK 
(Retail price $7.95) 


PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95) 


SILENT SPRING $y RACHEL CARSON 
Illustrated 
(Retail price $5 


THE REIVERS /y WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(Retail price $4.95) 


202, THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
by KENNETH GRAHAME 
Hlustrat y F. H, SHEPARD 
Retail price $6) 





406, INTRIGUE; The Great Spy Novels of 
Eric Ambler, Retail price $5.95) 


139. ULYSSES by JAMES JOYCE 
U tidged 


(Retail price $6.95) 






420. THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR, 
(Retail price $6.95) 


602, THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS by JAMES B. CONANT 
(Retail price $5) 


107. CORRIDORS OF POWER 
by C. P. SNOW 
(Retail price $5.95) 


210. FULL FATHOM FIVE 
by JOHN STEWART CARTER 
(Retail price $4.95) 


161. JOY OF COOKING 
by IRMA S, ROMBAUER 
and MARION R. BECKER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 


169, THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FURNI- 
TURE REPAIR AND REFINISHING 

by RALPH PARSONS KINNEY 

Ilustrated, (Retail price $4.50) 


179. HOW TO CLEAN EVERYTHING 
by ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
(Retail price $3.75) 





His EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER- 
sup suggested here will not 
only prove, by your own actual 
experience, how effectually mem- 
Book-of-the- 
Month Club can keep you from 


bership in the 


missing, through oversight or 
overbusyness, books you fully 
intend to read; it will also dem- 
onstrate another equally impor- 
tant advantage enjoyed by mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system 
Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers can regularly receive valu 
able library volumes—at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by 
buying the books they would 
buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance 
Book-Dividends” earned by the 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: SOMETHING FOR EVERY 
READING FAMILY TO KNOW ABOUT 


189. THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE. (Retail price $7.50) 


190. THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE. (Retail price $7) 


407. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONCERT 
MUSIC by DAVID EWEN 
(Retail price $7.50) 


156. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OPERA 
by DAVID EWEN 
1963 revised edition 
(Retail price $7.50) 


153. STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS AND 
PREPOSITIONS #y JAMES C, FERNALD 

(Retail price $3.95 


154. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD 
HISTORY 

Edited 4y WILLIAM L, LANGER 

(Retail price $8.75) 


155. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
Edited 4y RICHARD B. MORRIS 
(Retail price $8.95 


611. GOREN'S BRIDGE COMPLETE 
by CHARLES Hl. GOREN 
1963 revised edition 
(Retail price $5.95) 


504. DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
by BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
(Retail price $5 





purchase of the three books you 


engage to buy later. 


If you continue after this 
experimental membership, 
you will receive, with every Club 
choice you buy, a Book-Div idend 
Certificate. Each Certificate, to 
gether with a nominal sum, usu 
ally $1.00 or $1.50—occasionally 
more for unusually expensive 
volumes—can be redeemed for a 
Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine 
volumes whose retail prices aver- 


> $7. Since its inauguration the 





ag 
almost incredible sum of over 
$330,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been re- 
ceived by Club members 
through this unique plan. 


Book-or-THE-MONTH CLus, INC 


345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


10014 








There is a fleeting moment... 

just before sweet tomatoes pop out of their skins... 
when flavoris at its fullest. It is possible to 

capture this lush moment, when canners use a salt 
of precise strength and purity. Successful 

canners trust Sterling, and their know-how. 





Homemakers trust pure Sterling, too. 
It’s the Sterling you use every day. 


'S) INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


TIME, SEPTEMBER 17, 1965 
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Rome was built on seven hills. San Francisco 
has forty-two—some so steep they have 
steps instead of streets. If you don’t 

want to walk up, you can take the elevator— 
an 1890-vintage cable car. 


Between hills, you can take a world tour— 
without leaving the city. Step into the Orient 
along Chinatown’s Grant Avenue. Have 
lunch in a Paris sidewalk cafe. Discover a bit 
of Naples in North Beach. Visit a Chinese 
fortune cookie factory. Explore a Spanish 
mission the Indians helped build. Sip jasmine 
tea in a Japanese tea garden. Dine Tahitian 
style—or French or Greek or Armenian 

or German or East Indian or Cantonese. 


Care to cross the Pacific? Head over 

the Golden Gate Bridge. Just on the other 
side you'll discover Sausalito, a suburban 
town imported from the Italian Riviera. 


And of course there are theaters, museums, 
galleries, bay cruises, sidewalk 

flower stands and night clubs where it’s 
New Year’s Eve every night. 

How long will it take to see all this? 
Some say a lifetime. So maybe 

you'd better plan on at least a week. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
For a free illustrated guide write to 


San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau « Dept. T5 
1375 Market Street «San Francisco, California 94103 





How come more than 50,000 lawyers 
have signed on the dotted line 
with Metropolitan Life? 


Practicing law gives a man a keen eye 
for what goes into a contract. And 
clearly, lawyers like what goes into 
a Metropolitan policy. 
Which is why so many of them have 
Metropolitan policies of their own. 
They also like the careful ways 


Metropolitan sews up all the loose ends. 


For example, how we can add one little 
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rider which can make a policy pay off as 
much as five times its face value. 

How we can help avoid “disinheriting” 
a child. How life insurance can be 

made to pay a lifetime income 

after retirement. 

Another nice extra—and this one you 
can have tomorrow—is Metropolitan’s 
Family Security Check-Up. This is 
a free, written analysis that pinpoints 
your family’s financial situation today 
and projects tomorrow’s opportunities. 
Ask your Metropolitan adviser. There’s 
no obligation...except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 








At our bank, 
“specialized” lending 
is Mr. Haase’s forte 


business, Milton Haase can 
to the heart of your problem fas 
without long preliminary dis- 
cussions. As head of our Division 
K, which serves the electronics 
industry, Mr. Haase is armed 
with a wealth of specialized 
knowledge in this highly complex 
field. And one facet of the busi- 
ness with which he is particularly 
familiar is the “dollars and cents” 
side. In fact, he knows the finan- 


cial problems of your business as 
well as he knows banking. It’s his 
business to know your business. 

But no matter what your busi- 
ness, we have bankers who know 
it, understand its problems, speak 
its language. Like Mr. Haase, 
the lending officers in each of the 
12 divisions of our Commercial 
Banking Department serve 
specific groups of industries. 
These men are specialists, con- 
stantly studying and interpreting 


industrial trends and develop- 
ments. They are in a splendid 
position to recognize potential in 
management and products. And 
act on it. 

Perhaps you’ve a problem that 
calls for this kind of special 
lending. If you have, get in 
touch with your kind of banker 
at The First National Bank of 
Chicago. Write, wire or call us 
collect, today. Area code 312, 
FRanklin 2-6800. 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


- 60690 


MEMBEM FEOERAL ANCE CORPORATION 
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; E farce 


Insurance protection in Pakistan or any of 81 other countries 
is just around the corner. At your local Hartford Agent's. é 


Your local Hartford agent or broker can arrange insurance coverage In 
anv of 82 countries throughout the world. For you, personally, or for your business 
em, you'll find The Hartford willing to go to great lengths 


If you've got a special probl 


to solve it. Look for the familiar Stag trademark in the Yellow Pages. 
Insurance by 4 


The Hartford people do more than they really have to do. 
sro cena scorns rare cen caves: THE HARTFOR 
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You’re looking at a wise old owl 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass 


It’s as though nothing is between the owl and the 

camera lens. This clarity is the reason why PPG Float- 
the new glass from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company-is 
attracting the interest of automakers, mirror 
manufacturers and architects. 


It’s called PPG Float Glass because of the way it’s 
made. Liquid glass is floated on a lake of molten metal, 
resulting in a new approach to perfection in glass. 
Many 1965 cars are already using PPG Float Glass. 
You'll be seeing more of it wherever the last word in 
clarity is called for. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 


Left: This is how the photograph at top was taken 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. The model 
is a stuffed owl from F. A. O. Schwarz. 





Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IR 


PPG makes 
the glass 
that makes 
the difference 


Just because it looks British doesn’t mean it is. 


oollen just by 


You can’t tell a Britist 
at it. Or running your fingers 








it. Or even by walking around 


You have to look at the label. 


A lot of countries copy our patterns. 
P F 
And try to match our weaving processes. 
} 


They even sl 





10p for sheep in the same 


we do. 
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But that doesn’t make them B 


eating a monocle makes you 





other countri 





yuble we do. 





our limestone water. Or ou 
l . So their wor 











After all, we British have been wool- 
making for over 2,000 years. We ought to 
know 

So dor 
Don’t take t 
let anyb< 


nething about it. 













be fooled by appearances 
l in's word for it. Don’t 








u-know-what over 





ly { 


your you-know-wheres. 


Look for the British label. 








If you care about your car 
don’t accept just any motor oil, 
insist on... 


——— ees 





UNCOMMON 
MOTOR OIL 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 


Better from the ground up! 


WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 
\ OIL CITY, PA. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


The 1965-66 season is at hand, with all 
the new series (Time, July 23) kicking off 
in a single week. The premiéres—plus a 


few worthy public-affairs programs 


Wednesday, September 15 

LOT IN SPACE (CBS. 7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
Guy Williams and June Lockhart head a 
family marooned on an unknown planet 

GIDGET (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Sally Field 
in a teen-age situation comedy 

GREEN ACRES (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.). City 
Lawyer Eddie Albert and Wife Eva Gabor 
move to the sticks. 

THE BIG VALLEY (ABC, 9-10 p.m.), Bar- 
bara Stanwyck as an Old West matriarch 

1 spy (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Comic ad- 
venture with a pair of U.S. agents 

AMOS BURKE, SECRET AGENT (ABC, 10- 
11 p.m.). Former Millionaire Cop Gene 
Barry becomes a millionaire spy. 


Thursday, September 16 

O.K. CRACKERBY (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.) 
Burl Ives as a cracker-barrel billionaire 

LAREDO (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Adven- 
ture with the Texas Rangers 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 
9-11:15 p.m.). CBS's first) plunge into 
prime-time feature films, beginning with 
The Manchurian Candidate (1962), star- 
ring Frank Sinatra (see below) 

MONA McCLUSKEY (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.) 
Julict Prowse in a situation comedy about 
a movie star with an Air Force husband. 

THE LONG HOT SUMMER (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). A dramatic series based on Faulk- 
ner's stories, with Edmond O'Brien 

THE DEAN MARTIN SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Variety. Opening-night guests in- 
clude Diahann Carroll, Bob Newhart and 
Frank Sinatra (who will thus be compet- 
ing with the Manchurian Candidate ver- 
sion of himself) 


Friday, September 17 

CAMP RUNAMUCK (NBC, 7;30-8 p.m.) 
Situation comedy at a summer camp 

THE WILD, WILD WEST (CBS, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). Robert Conrad as a Civil War hero 
turned Government agent 

HANK (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). A comedy 
about an unregistered college student 

TAMMY (ABC, 8-8:30 p.m.) A_ back- 
woods girl becomes a secretary 

CONVOY (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) A 
World War II drama series 

HOGAN’S HEROES (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.) 
Adventure comedy in a Wold War Il 
P.O.W, camp 

HONEY WEST (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Anne 
Francis as a private eyelash 

THE SMOTHERS BROTHERS SHOW (CBS, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Folk songs and comedy 

MR. ROBERTS (NBC. 9:30-10 p.m.) A 
situation comedy based on the hit play 
and movie. 


Saturday, September 18 

1 DREAM OF JEANNIE (NBC, 8-8 30 
p.m.). An astronaut and a girl genie 

GET SMART! (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Don 
Adams as a spoof-spy 

THE TRIALS OF O'BRIEN (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). A new lawyer series with Peter 
Falk. 

THE LONER (CBS, 9:30-10 p.m.). I loyd 


All times E.D.1 


Bridges in a post-bellum Western dramatic 


series 


Sunday. September 19 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.) 
An interview with British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson via Early Bird satellite 

THE FBI (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). Efrem Zim- 
balist Jr. as a G-Man. 

THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE ARMY (NBC. 
10-11 p.m.). Comedy-adventure on a two- 
masted schooner during World War I 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “K.K.K 
—The Invisible Empire.” a filmed-from- 
the-inside report on the Ku Klux Klan 


RECORDS 
Rock ‘n’ Roll 


The latest wave to hit the beach is folk 
rock. It combines the big beat with folk 
themes of unsentimental love and social 
protest. Its king: Bob Dylan, who leaves 
behind the straight-haired purists of folk 
as he takes up electric guitar. He and his 
imitators are bringing the message right 
into the front seat of the convertible, al- 
though it is still not strong enough to 
drown out the we're-not-too-young-to-gel- 
married gang 

LIKE A ROLLING STONE (Columbia). Dyl- 
an lights out after Temple Drake's daugh- 
ters, spoiled man-eaters whom he can only 
taunt and threaten. He shouts out the 
chronicle of a girl's decline from board 
ing-school brat to streetwalker. The lyrics, 
written by Dylan, are powerful and liter 
ate and the song is twice as long as most 
pop hits. But it is climbing the charts and 
probably dusting off a lot of dictionaries 

EVE OF DESTRUCTION (Dunhill). With a 
belligerence that makes Dylan seem mild 
mannered, Barry McGuire declares the 
nuclear apocalypse at hand. Enumerating 
signs of deterioration, from Congress to 
Selma and Red China, he castigates the 
entire world. Efforts to ban the song from 
radio have failed, and kids are buying it 
at the phenomenal rate of 10,000 a day 

1 GOT YOU BABE (Atco). Riding the 
folk-pop wave are Sonny and Chér, a hus- 
band and wife with Siamese-twin voices 
that make it hard to tell who's the boy 
and who's the girl, and even whether one 
or both are singing. They muse at the 
quaint notions of elders, who think that 
people who spend their allowances before 
they get them won't be able to make a go 
of marriage. 

ALL | REALLY WANT TO DO (Imperial) 
Chér solos the Dylan song that lays down 
Martin Buber’s 1-Thou philosophy for 
teen-agers: “I don't want to select you, 
dissect you, inspect you oF reject you 
All I really want to do is be friends with 
you.” Chér turns out to have a coarse, 
grainy alto voice with a wide-open quality 
that projects a lot of feeling without too 
much sentimentality. 

IT AIN'T ME, BABE (White Whale), In 
another song written by Dylan and sung 
by the Turtles, he lectures clinging vines 
who only want a strong shoulder to lean 
on. “Go ‘way from my window at your 
own chosen speed.” he declares 

SATISFACTION (London). The Rolling 
Stones are getting the TV message, but 
they don’t like it: “When I'm watching my 
TV. and that man comes on to tell me 
how white my shirts can be, well he can't 
be a man ‘cause he doesn’t smoke the 
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Let Yyevestord supply you with full facts on 





FOUR EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED 


MUTUAL FUND 


THIS information will help you decide 
if you are interested in mutual funds. 
Each of these funds has a different 
financial objective, yet each offers 
you a diversified selection of profes- 
sionally supervised securities. 


Your Investors Man represents the 
exclusive distributor for these funds. 
Call him—he’s as close as your tele- 
phone—and he will provide you with 
a free descriptive booklet (prospectus) 
giving the complete story of each.... 
Or, if you prefer, use handy coupon. 


Investors Variable Payment Fund: Its ob- 
jectives are to provide you with an 
investment emphasizing common 
stocks with growth possibilities. 


CALL YOUR Fortes MAN-TODAY! 


HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES 
UNDER "MUTUAL FUNDS” OR "INVESTMENT SECURITIES” 
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Common Stock Fund: Investors Stock 
Fund. Its objectives are to give you 
long-term capital appreciation pos- 
sibilities and reasonable income from 


securities emphasizing common stocks. 


Bond and Preferred Stock Fund: Investors 
Selective Fund. Its objectives are to 
provide you with a reasonably stable 
quarterly income while conserving 
the value of your investment. 


Balanced Fund: Investors Mutual. Its 
objectives are to provide you with a 
reasonable return, to preserve your 
capital, and tosecure long-term appre- 
ciation possibilities through a broad 
selection of common and _ preferred 
stocks and investment-quality bonds. 





“Installment-Type” Face Amount Certificates: 
Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
offers these certificates to help you 
accumulate money, systematically 
over a period of years. 


| Leoestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 


~-——-— - -— 


= (Distributed in most states) 


rN 


f I'd like your free information booklet 
(a prospectus) on the type of invest- 
ment checked below: 


(-] BALANCED FUND 

[(_] BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND 
(] VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND 

[_] FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


Name. 





Address. — 
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Zone. State. 
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Do you 
have this 
man's sales 


problem? 


How can we build sales ina 


without running costs way up? 








lagging territory 


Suggestion: Take a new look at Long Distance! 


Planned use of Long Distance, together with 
regular visits, lets every salesman keep in con- 
stant touch with customers; be at “the right place 
at the right time”; upgrade orders; follow up on 
new leads. 

With this effective, efficient, low-cost tool at 
your finger tips, silence is expensive. 


Find out the many other ways planned use 
of Long Distance can help you. Let our com- 
munications consultant discuss them with you. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


iN Bell System 
American Telephone and Telegraph and Associated Companies 


Talk things over, get things done... by Long Distance! 





Here’s something to top your 
smoothest bottle of Scotch. 


Johnnie Walker himself, stepping out on a 
pouring spout that saves every precious drop. 
Hand-painted, and yours for only fifty cents. 
Mail the coupon. Johnnie Walker Red, smooth 
enough to be the world’s lar 


DIN St 


)TLAND. BLENDED SCOT 


CH 


WHISKY 


86.8 PRO 


JOF 





‘gest-selling Scotch. 





pone nnn nnn nnn nnn enna nnn nana === 4 
‘ 
| Mail to: Johnnie Walker Pourer ' 
! PO. Box 4077, Dept. T-917 i 
| Grand Central Annex ' 
| New York City, N. ¥. 10017 ' 
' 
' 1 
1, Fe )} Johnnie Walker i 
| pouring yut(s) ; 
| 50 cents each (postpaid) ; 
’ ! 
; Check or money order payable to ' 
| Canada Dry Corporation ' 
' 
1 H 
' ' 
1 
H Name ' 
| Address ' 
! ' 
Cit 
' ' 
1 Zon Sta H 
' ' 
i 
| Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only | 
i 
| ee s 
IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 














Same cigarettes as me.” The Stones man- 
age to sing with nervous intensity and 
snigger at the same time. 

CALIFORNIA GIRLS (Capitol). The Beach 
Boys make a point that is hard to dispute: 
a tan enhances the charm of a bikini. 

'M DOWN (Capitol). “I'm down, down 
on the ground,” twang Paul and John and 
George over and over again. Ringo ex- 
plains why: his girl not only flirted with 
other boys, but threw away his grand- 
mother’s valuable ring. 


CINEMA 


HELP! The Beatles romp through sight 
and sound gags pursued by a band of sin- 
ister Orientals out to make a human sacri- 
fice of Ringo, Addicts will welcome the 
shots of the Beatles’ communal pad, which 
—among other things—has wall-to-wall 
grass. 

THE KNACK. Director Richard Lester, 
who Helped! the Beatles, makes Rita Tush- 
ingham the goal of three zany British 
bachelors who share a town house. At the 
final guffaw, it’s three down and goal to go 

RAPTURE. A gloomy farmhousehold on 
the coast of Brittany harbors an escaped 
criminal (Dean Stockwell) who fulfills 
the various needs of an embittered ex- 
judge (Melvyn Douglas), his otherworldly 
daughter (Patricia Gozzi), and a_ bed- 
minded serving wench (Gunnel  Lind- 
blom). The tragic result is a triumph for 
English Director John Guillermin 

DARLING. Julie Christie irresistibly shows 
how to succeed in bed without hardly try- 
ing. This tale has its own kind of moral 
when you finally get there, it’s time to go 
somewhere else. 

THE IPCRESS FILE. Harry Palmer (Michael 
Caine) is an un-Bonded type of counter- 
spy. who can hardly see without his glass- 
es and does his job only to keep from be- 
ing sent to jail. But he does it well and 
interestingly enough to make a thriller 
that is fun all the way. 

SHIP OF FOOLS. Grand Hotel afloat, with 
such passengers as Vivien Leigh, Lee Mar- 
vin, Simone Signoret and Oskar Werner 
expertly rocking Katherine Anne Porter's 
boat. 

THE COLLECTOR. Terence Stamp plays a 
butterfly collector who tries to get a girl 
(Samantha Eggar) into his killing bottle. 

THOSE MAGNIFICENT MEN IN THEIR FLYING 
MACHINES. It is hard to say which are the 
top stars of this frantic spectacular—the 
vintage airplanes in a 1910 race from Lon- 
don to Paris or their intrepid pilots, who 
include Terry-Thomas as No. | Bad Guy 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


MRS. JACK, by Louise Hall Tharp, An 
immensely readable biography of Isabella 
Stewart Gardner, one of Boston's most 
colorful Victorian lady eccentrics. Armed 
with money, an unfettered imagination 
and a whim of iron, she kept Boston's 
newspapers in copy with her antics for 
half a century—and along the way assem- 
bled a collection of great art now housed 
in the Gardner Museum. 

THE GARDENERS OF SALONIKA, by Alan 
Palmer. During World War I, the Allies 
used Macedonia as a dumping ground for 
out-of-favor generals. But in 1918, French 
General Franchet d’Esperey refused to 
Stay dumped; instead he struck boldly at 
the heart of Germany through Belgrade 
and Vienna. Palmer tells the story of 
D’Esperey’s swift and decisive drive in 
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Which 
is the 
Guest of 
ALBERT 
PICK? 


The smiling one,* of course. They’re 
smiling because they’re treated as real 
persons at Albert Pick Hotels and 
Motels, and they like getting good 
food, good service, good value. 













J. MARSHALL MORIN * 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 







JOHN OLIN MOSELEY*® 
Chicago, Ilinois 








For QUICK-PICK 
confirmation of reservations 

call any Albert Pick Hotel/Motel, 
reservation office, 

or your travel agent. 














HOTELS MOTELS 









You'll smile too, once you get the Albert Pick habit. Latest to join the 
Our hotels and motels stretch from New York to Albert Pick family are 
California, Montreal to Miami Beach. , 
alif Mc 0 Beach. Try us Alsat, 
PICK HOTELS: Birmingham / Chicago /Cleveland / Columbus, 0. / Detroit / Pick-Capri Motel 
Flint, Mich. / Minneapolis / New York (Belmont Plaza) / Pittsburgh Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis / South Bend / Washington, D.C. Windsor Hotel 
Canada: Montreal (Windsor) / Toronto (Lord Simcoe) 







Point Pleasant, West Va. 
ALBERT PICK MOTELS: Atlanta (Pick-Capri) / Chattanooga / Chicago Pleasant Point Resort 


(Weller’s Motor Lodge) / Colorado Springs / Columbus, 0. (Nationwide 
inn) /E. Lansing, Mich. / Harrisburg, Pa. (Nationwide Inn) / Huntsville, Sacramento, Calif. 











Ala. / Louisville / Miami Beach / Minneapolis (Biltmore Motor Hotel) Caraven’ Inn 

Mobile, Ala. / Montgomery / Nashville / Natchez, Miss. /Point Pleasant, San Antonio, Texas 

West Va. (Pleasant Point Resort) / Rockford, Ill. / Sacramento (Caravan Albert Pick Motel 
Inn)/San Antonio/Springfield, Mo. (Lamplighter Motor Hotel) /St. Louis/ Springfield, Mo. 
Tallahassee (Driftwood Motel) / Terre Haute, Ind. Lamplighter Motor Hotel 
RESERVATION OFFICES: Atlanta / Boston / Chicago / Los Angeles / Mil- Toronto, Ont. 

waukee/New York/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Washington, D.C Lord Simcoe Hotel 






Pick Hotels Corporation * 20 North Wacker Drive « Chicago, Illinois 60606 © Albert Pick, Jr., President 





COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 
Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- z 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- . pipe — 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College that slays ! 


Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 A Tin 
vy SIN 








ey y Scientifically Oriented for Expanding Industry J 
. FREE : } Send for Austin’s 100 Page 
HOUSTON’S TRADITIONAL 1 | h “Invitation To Industry’’ 


THE RICE HOTEL. 


a Attach your letterhead to the coupon 
, 5 


USTIN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
P.O. Box 1967T . Austin, Texas 


cent A-OK for BUSINESS 
19 








highly readable style, and wonders aloud 
why this strategy was not followed three 
years earlier 

SQUARE’S PROGRESS, by Wilfred Sheed. 
When his wife calls him a bore and leaves 
him, a nice, adjusted insurance salesman 
sets out to discover the Cool World, He 
learns that hips are duller than squares. 

ESAU & JACOB, by Machado de Assis. 
Rio de Janeiro in the last decade of the 
19th century is presented to the reader 
with a dated but delectable use of hyper- 
bole, metaphor and epigram. 

THE LUMINOUS DARKNESS, by Howard 
Thurman. The essays of Dr. Thurman, a 
Negro and dean emeritus of Boston Uni- 
versity’s chapel, reflect the experience of a 
man who has given thought as well as 
action to the cause of his people. 

NEVER CALL RETREAT, by Bruce Catton 
Deservedly the bestselling of Civil War 
historians, Catton shows the South over- 
whelmed and analyzes two great leaders: 
Lincoln. who resisted vindictive penalties 
on the South. and Lee, who refused to 
start a guerrilla war in the Virginia hills, 
which would have bled the country dry. 

WARD 7, by Valeriy ‘Tarsis. A_ bitter 

’ s . novel about a group of Russian intellec- 
You il feel like a shipowner- tuals languishing in an insane asylum be- 
cause they dared oppose Soviet leaders 

REPORT TO GRECO, by Nikos Kazantzakis 

but much more carefree The tormented Greek writer's autobiog- 

raphy is a powerful, personal testament 
and a key to the sources of his obsession 


North German Lloyd officers and crew have a knack to make you feel im- : sagibe 
. be with God. Kazantzakis died when the 
portant. VIP treatment is a matter of course—a Lloyd tradition started 108 book was only in first draft, but the occa- 








years ago and never tarnished by the hurly-burly of modern life. — rudeness. 7 awkwardness show 
: a P c a the raw energy in his creative gift. 
Stewards are likely to know your name when you embark. You tell them THE LOOKING GLASS WAR, by John le 


once how you like your toast and they know the next time. They will serve Carré. The author sends another ungim- 
your breakfast in bed if you like and remember if you prefer coffee or tea. i PA biog "nee ag Yell 
And wait till you taste the food prepared by NGL chefs! The great wines and red-taped London are again the set- 
selected by connoisseurs — the real German beer handled with know-how, ‘ings: the spy is another drab, lonely man. 
hill d fect THE GARDEN OF THE FINZI-CONTINIS, by 
chilled to per ect temperature. = ’ Giorgio Bassani. The author was respon- 
If you are weight-conscious, the undesired effects of gourmandizing will | sible for the posthumous publication of 
“ ‘ ‘ F <a H $ ‘ Lampedusa’s The Leopard, and he has 
disappear in shipboard gym and spa installations. The unique underwater joe uch from the master. Bassani’s 
massage on the Bremen is almost worth a trip by itself. gracefully written novel depicts the ele- 
Social life, entertainment and recreation on NGL steamers can be as ex- | gant. decadent world of a rich Jewish 
ome P : . 2 . : family and its confrontation with Fascism 
citing or relaxing as you want to make them. First-run movies, sports, dances, and death. 
cocktail parties, shows, bridge, gala dinners, games, competitions, swimming 
—or just stretching out in a comfortable deck chair fill out the wonderful days 
and nights at sea. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
: The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
Transportation, luxurious as it is, is merely a fringe benefit when you . Hotel, Hailey (3) 

a al P ° . Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (2) 
cross the Atlantic aboard a Lloyd ship. Even the extras such as wines and The Man with the Golden Gun 
cocktails are ridiculously cheap. A Dry Martini costs 30 cents, a good bottle Fleming (6) os 
of wine $1.50. You only pay for your deck chair, laundry and other strictly eT re ee Wok OF 
personal items. Everything else is on the house and included in the price of " The Green Berets, Moore (4) 
| our ticket. . The Ambassador, West (7) 
| y ¢ ; id Iti-li 1 ial . Night of Camp David, Knebel (10) 

For busy executives, the Bremen even provides mu ti-lingua secretaria 10. The Flight of the Falcon, Du Maurier 
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helpful to the elderly and the first-time traveler. 1, The Making of the President, 1964, 
White (1) 
"= BREMEN “* BERLIN 2: ear, Deets @ 
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From New York to England, France and Germany 1b mek bauer Coline at ay $7 


1 Oct. 2, Oct. 20, Oct. 28, Nov. 7, Novy. 25 and regularly thereafter Lapierre (2) 
: n §. Markings, Hammarskjéld (5) 
See Your Travel Agent 6. Games People Play, Berne (4) 
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People, Morison (7) 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. PL 7-9300 —Chicago—Los Angeles— Toronto 8. The Memoirs of an Amnesiac, 


Levant (8) 
Coming soon the *“s ELJIROOPA , new addition to the great NGL fleet 9, Sixpence in Her Shoe, McGinley (9) 
. 10. Report to G , Kazantza 
NGL ships are of West German registry ner SESS azantzakis 
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, orms Business forms are as various as people forms. And they have paper needs as diverse as people 
needs. @ Today's increasingly sophisticated office machinery escalates the level of need for 


paper performance. Folding strength Lint-free surfaces. Square-cut corners and parallel edges 
Fast ink absorption. High opacity. Freedom from curl. Fast feeding. Moderate cost These are some 
of the things that the makers of forms and the users of forms... must insist upon. @ There's 
one safe, sure way to get form-paper performance with all of this engineered in ask for Nekoosa 
There's a competitive edge in every NEKOOSA 

paper. Profit by it 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin * Mills at Port Edwards, 

Nekoosa, and Whiting, Wis., and Potsdam, N. Y. N E KOOSA 
o A Oo 
PAPERS 
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don’t turn out 
perfect 


people 


We'd like to—but we know we can’t so we don’t 


even try. All we do is help you improve yourself 


in your own way. And in ways that make it easier 
for you to live and work with people. 

Suppose you have an idea you want your boss to 
accept. Or a group of people you're working with. 


You have a better chance if you put that idea into 


clear-cut terms in a way others understand. And if 


you're enthusiastic, persuasive and convincing 
about it. When you make an important presenta- 
tion you should be confident of being yourself at 
your best. 

These are some of the things the Dale Carnegie 
Course helps people to do and be. We can 
do the same for you. In the process you'll 
gain a sturdy sense of self-confidence. You'll 
understand people better. How to deal 


with them, too. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
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These are the only changes there'll be in you. 
They won't make you perfect. They will improve 
your ability to sell and exchange ideas, to work 
with and through people. And they will give you 
the plus of self-confidence. You will be able to face 
problems any day can bring in a more adequate 
and effective way. 

These new abilities may pay off in many ways 
sometimes in promotions—sometimes in more 
money and always in self satisfaction. We're glad 
to tell anyone who wants to improve himself all 
about the Dale Carnegie Course. Call your local 


Dale Carnegie representative or write: 


DALE CARNEGIE 
G ASSOCIATES, inc. 


DOROTHY CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT 
SUITE 3957 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE * GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND » NEW YORK 11530 


53 years of developing personal abilities - Over 1 million graduates - Available in 1077 cities 
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Why are dinners on Eastern First Class Famous Restaurant 
flights from New York prepared by Voisin? 


For the same reason Eastern Captains 
go back to school every year. 
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Every new convener 


Whisperjet is a service mark of Eastern Airlines, Inc 
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Fowler & The Dollar 


Sir: That was a splendid cover story 
[Sept. 10] on Henry Fowler, a very dedi- 
cated man and one who is tops in his field. 

PINKNEY G. DurHAM Jr. 
Natchitoches, La. 


Sir: The story on monetary reform is 
shoddy treatment of the issues, with over- 
simplifications and inaccuracies and mis- 
representations. As someone who deals 
daily with problems posed by deteriorat- 
ing currencies, I find it notable that plans 
for reform avoid mention of the most 
fundamental one—monetary discipline! 

GEORGE T. STEVE 
Chicago 


Farm Report 
Sir: Never in such a brief space has 
there been a better analysis of the “farm 
mess” [Sept. 3]. I want you to know that 
we appreciate your outstanding work, 
CHarLEs B. SHUMAN 
President 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago 


Sir: Your cover story was a colorful 
puff on Charlie Shuman, but that’s about 
all, It is obvious that your reporters never 
got within a country mile of an honest- 
to-God farmer with manure and dirt on 
his boots, Farmers laugh aloud at the 
bickering efforts of farm organizations to 
solve problems. Most farmers belong to 
a farm organization only to participate 
in low-cost insurance programs or co- 
operatives, which are growing bigger all 
the time. The Farm Bureau itself is look- 
ing into the idea of buying a huge super- 
market chain. Farm organizations are big 
business, as Shuman is aware. 

HERB KARNER 

President 

Newspaper Farm Editors of America 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sir: As past president of Newspaper 
Farm Editors of America, | found your 
story well done, much more balanced 
than farm people usually see in national 
or big-city publications. Thank you for 
bringing out some highly important facts 
that the public seldom hears about. 

Bit. HUMPHRIES 

Farm Editor 

The News and Observer 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Sir: Your story is a cogent and objec- 
live presentation of a complex subject. 
But under no circumstances can the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization be classed 
as rightist. Neither is the N.F.O. loath to 


and at the same time presented the Gov- 
ernment with a new, lip-smacking spend- 
ing program: just think, a subsidy to car 
manufacturers for not producing cars. 

Puiuip C. WaLLworK 
Boston 


Foreign Aid Affairs 


Sir: I thought your foreign aid Essay 
[Sept. 3] most interesting, In view of the 
mixed results of our foreign aid, and in 
view of the balance-of-payments deficit, 
it would seem that curtailment of waste- 
ful aid programs presents the best oppor- 
tunity to plug the dollar leakage. It is 
vital that every aid project have a specific 
objective, and that we see progress toward 
that objective or abandon the program. 
The objective must be reasonable, ob- 
tainable and in keeping with our re- 
sources. More funds should not be granted 
until past authorizations are spent, or 
better still, Congress should cancel all past 
authorizations and re-examine aid to re- 
gain control over distributions. 

CHARLES P. STETSON 

President 

Stetson Securities Corp. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Tales of Childhood 


Sir: There is something pathetically ju- 
venile in the President’s having to dis- 
tribute souvenir pens to grown men after 
signing a bill [Aug. 20]. The pen he gives 
out has no meaning; it reminds one of 
a birthday party at which each small child 
has to “get something” to avoid hurt 
feelings! 
HELEN M. RoGat 

Hartford, Conn, 


Sir: While L.B.J. is trying so desperately 
to give an image of the Great White 
Knight or of Robin Hood creating a 
Sherwood Forest, | am reminded of an- 
other childhood tale, The Tar Baby. As 
the President’s honey-toned, sugar-coated 
words come dripping from your pages or 
a radio, I find myself smothering an im- 
mense urge to warn all the little rabbits: 
“Don’t be fooled, ‘cause once you're stuck, 
you can’t get unstuck!” 
(Mrs.) NEVA STREVER 

El Paso 


Cultural Apogee 


Sir: There’s long been doubt as to the 
single outstanding event in Chicago’s cul- 
tural history, Founding of the Chicago 
Symphony by Theodore Thomas? Found- 


ing of the University of Chicago, the Art 
Institute, the Museum of Science & Indus- 
try? Time has dispelled all doubt [Sept. 3]. 
The glad tidings that Claudia Cassidy is 
getting the hell out is easily our cultural 
apogee. From here on, the only direction 
we can go is up. Paint her as purple as her 
prose, change her name to Claudia Cater- 
waul, and turn her loose in the emerald 
pastures we have all, for endless years, 
prayed she would soon retire to. 
ToM PAYNE 

Wilmette, Hl. 


The Negro After Watts 


Sir: As a native Angeleno, I was shocked 
by the riots. Many articles have been writ- 
ten on the Negro problem, but your Essay, 
“The Negro After Watts,” is by far the 
most realistic approach and summation 
of the situation. May I commend you on a 
truly outstanding commentary. 
VIRGINIA KENDRICK 

Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Sir; I was shocked at Dorothy Davis’ 
letter [Sept. 3] on police brutality. When 
those “millions watching TV” saw a po- 
liceman kick a suspect, did they notice 
the suspect, just before, trying to attack 
the policeman during a routine search? 
Why don’t these bleeding hearts open their 
eyes and brains? 
Davip Wurtzer 

Los Angeles 


Sir; Man of the Year—Chief Parker! 
(Mrs.) HARRIETTE ASHTON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Down with Dewey 


Sir: I would like to be one of many 
librarians who wish to congratulate you 
on your excellent article on libraries [Sept. 
3}. This story will hasten the day when 
the classic image of the librarian will be 
destroyed forever. Many outside the pro- 
fession do not realize the tremendous task 
facing librarians trying to get information 
to patrons as quickly as possible. 
CHARLES W. SARGENT 
President, Rio Grande Chapter 
Special Libraries Association 
Albuquerque 


Sir: The ice in this librarian’s “not- 
very-well-stacked” body was not in her 
eyes but in her heart when she flipped 
through Time. The information explosion, 
besides requiring more efficient methods 
to help the researcher, also creates a huge 
need for more librarians. Library schools 
such as the one I graduated from in June 
will never be able to attract talented 
young college graduates unless the public 
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Ask for Pennzoil. What do you get? Peace 
of mind. Peace of mind in a can of pure 
Pennsylvania oil... the one that contains 
2-7 (needs no other additives). You know 
your engine has the safest protection pos: 
sible. And that's what peace of mind is all 
about. Ask for Pennzoil at service stations, 
new car dealers, and garages. 
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| and Time stop propagating the image of 


the fabled bun-wearing librarian and help 
us depict the new librarian. 

MAUREEN CARNEY 
Cleveland 


Sir: The people who write the books that 
may henceforth be made available by elec- 
tronic networks wonder how they will live 
if the entire return to them is the royalty 
on one copy. Authors do not want to keep 
the “information explosion” from reach- 
ing those who need knowledge. What they 
urge is recognition of the fact that photo- 
copying, search and retrieval, and elec- 
tronic networks between libraries add up 
to a publishing revolution just as much as 
did the introduction of printing by mova- 
ble type. Let us find a way of seeing that 
writers are not automated out of existence. 
Rex Strout (President) 
ABE BURROWS 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
HERBERT MITGANG 
Leo ROSTEN 
JEROME WEIDMAN 
THeopore H. WHITE 
HERMAN Wovuk 
The Authors League of America, Inc. 
New York City 


O Dad, Poor Dad 
Sir; If my father were the mythical aver- 
age steelworker making $4.40 an hour 


| (Sept. 3], 1 would be going to Harvard 


and driving a Spitfire. But, alas, my father 
is an average steelworker making $2.281 
an hour, and I go to the University of 
Massachusetts and walk. O, Daddy, where 
is your extra $2.1142? Poor Daddy! 

GeorGE F, PUKANICH 
Amherst, Mass. 


| Church & State 


Sir: You call us “watchdogs of secular- 
ism” [Sept. 3]. You should have called 
us watchdogs of religion. The trouble with 
you people is that you share the Roman 
Catholic illusion that if only the churches 
can become a division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
the new age will be here. What could God 
do if he had enough Government money? 
This is the way to kill religion as a spiritu- 
al force; it is good to see you on the job 
with your usual prescience. 

C. STANLEY LOWELL 

Associate Director 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
Washington, D.C. 


On Fluoridation 


Sir: Thank you for publicizing the re- 
port of Drs, Hodge and Smith on the 
benefits of fluoridation [Sept. 3]. Time's 
prestige may favorably influence many 
fence-sitting communities. Accuracy re- 
quires pointing out that conscientious den- 
lists apply stannous and other topical 
fluoride agents semiannually, not every 
three years. Also, topical fluorides are 
supplemental; they are not substitutes for 
water fluoridation, 
J. CLark GLEESON, D.D.S. 
Director, Division of Dental Health 


Pennsylvania Department of Health 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sir: Your article places the facts in 
proper balance and should help immeas- 
urably to dispel confusion over this proven 
preventive measure. 
FRANKLIN M. Foote, M.D. 
Connecticut Commissioner of Health 
Hartford, Conn. 





Sir. Your story contains two major 
omissions. First, there are alternative ways 
of giving fluoride protection that you did 
not mention: adding tablets or drops to 
the child’s drinking water. Second. be- 
tween 10% and 20% of children drink- 
ing fluoridated water develop tcoth mot- 
tling even at the recommended dose. 
ARTHUR L. THOMAS 
Fugene, Ore. 
> Say the experts: 1) alternatives are 
unreliable; 2) absolutely untrue. 


Maurenbrecher v. Manry 


Sir: Why are people making all that fuss 
about Robert Manry’s 3,200-mile cross- 
ing of the Atlantic [Aug. 27]? The Dutch 
retired Air Force lieutenant general. Hans 
Maurenbrecher, sailed, all by himself, 
more than 12,000 miles from Holland 
to New Zealand between July 14, 1964 
and April 22, 1965. 
HENK W. O. TipDENS 

Rijswijk, Holland 


How to Power a Powerboat 


Sir: For a nautical-mile-long cruise 
[Sept. 3], has anyone tried a 6,076-ft. 


extension cord? 
Cart F. Wetss 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Crime & The Computer 


Sir: There is no such thing as a minor 
traffic violation [Sept. 3]. The self- 
righteous Mrs. Placente could have 
slammed her Corvair into a carload of 
school children. 

Jackie HYMAN 
Nashville, Tenn, 


Sir: Wouldn't the police have found it 
a great deal simpler and cheaper to send 
a prowl car with a warrant to Mrs. Pla- 
cente’s home sometime during the past 
16 months? 

JOHN ALLISON 
Marceline, Mo. 


Not All Scandinavians Are Swedes 


Sir: While we can happily confirm S.A.S. 
profit figures [Sept. 3], we should point 
out for the record that S.A.S. is not ex- 
clusively Swedish and that we have not 
been a party to the air union discussions 
among certain other European carriers. 
S.AS. is the result of a 20-year-old merger 
of the interests of Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish airlines. 

Tore H. NILERT 

President 

Scandinavian Airlines Systems, Inc. 
New York City 
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Creative financing and insurance for your needs 








How Associates helped launch 
a Gulf Coast Crewboat Company 


Back in the 50’s when the oil companies asked 
Charles Slater to expand his crewboat service to 
their offshore rigs, it seemed impossible. Not only 
would it tie up all of his capital, but several pay- 
ments would come due before he received any 
money for the service. Then Mr. Slater talked 
to his local Associates man. A special plan was 
created by Associates for Slater with payments 


Personal Loans 


Banking 

Sales Financing 

Commercial Loans 

Commercial Time Sales and Leasing 
Life and Casualty Insurance 


deferred until his money started coming in. Since 
then,“Slater Boats” has grown to fleet size. We’ve 
helped add 5 new boats to his fleet and we’re look- 
ing forward to more. Whatever your financial or in- 
surance needs, ask an Associates Company. With 
nearly two billion dollars in assets and over 700 
offices in the U.S. and Canada, the Associates 
Group of Companies is ready to meet your needs. 










ASSOCIATES 


Investment Company and Subsidiaries 
» SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 46624 


ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATIONS * EMMCO/EBXCEL INSURANCE COMPANIES (CASUALTY LINES) * FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATIONS * 
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ASSOCIATES LEASING CORPORATION OF INDIANA * 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF DENVER, © OLORADO 








Why Sentry is happy to insure 
a“small” business like ACDC Electronics 
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“Small” business ? Lewis List knows what that means. 
Smaller than General Electric. 

Lew is Executive VP of ACDC Electronics, Bur- 
bank, California. 165 employees. Lew says, “Sentry 
understands our business.” Sentry agrees, Our com- 
pany was started by small businessmen to insure 
small businesses. So, we feel we can do better by them 
than anyone else. 

True, we sell all kinds of insurance, but our par- 
ticular cup of tea is planning insurance for businesses 
like ACDC. 

Complicated insurance problem. ACDC once had as 


but might have to pass up GE 
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many as 10 different policies. 

Then they called in Sentry. Now: everything all 
wrapped up with one organization—Sentry. Tailored 
to fit the ACDC situation. 

Now what about General Electric? Fine business, 
but too big for us. Even though we do over $135,000,000 
a year now. Suppose we took on GE? We just wouldn’t 
have the people to give men like Lewis List (and you) 
the proper attention. 

If you have a “small” business — the Sentry man 
would be proud to talk with you. Why don’t you give 
him a ring? He’s in the phone book. 


SENTRY. INSURANCE 


the“small” business that got big serving “small” business 
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Arrow Cum Laude In a basket weave. 
Good feeling. Husky looking. 

An all-ivy lineup: Button-down. 
Traditional collar points. Soft collar roll. 
Tapered body, box pleat, hanger loop 
and back collar button. 

“Sanforized"’ cotton. 

Unusual stripes (like this grey-pink), 
other stripes and solids, too, $5.00. 
Wherever you go 

you look better in Arrow. 
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Shirts » Sportswear 
amas « Underwear 
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A tree breathes. It d 
nourishment from air and soil. It grows. 
But what part of a tree is alive? 





A large tree has hundreds of miles of roots to anchor 
it to the soil, But most of that length is dead, woody 

matter. At the very tips of the roots are living, grow- 

ng cells that push a protective cap of dead cells 

through the soil. Just behind the tip are the root- 
hairs, tiny, single-cell projections that absorb 
water and dissolved minerals from the soil, and 
Start it on its way up to the leaves, 








raws 






penn, 


Extending from the tips of the roots to the ends of 
the branches is a single layer of living cells—the 
cambium layer. They are the only living cells in 
the trunk, In summer, when the tree grows, these 
cells divide continually—adding thickness but no 
height to the tree. The cells that form on the out 
side of the cambium layer become bark; those that 
form on the inside become wood 





Only a small part of a living tree is actually alive. The 
very tips of the roots. The leaves. The buds. The flowers. 
The seeds. And a single thin layer of cells that sheathes 
the entire tree from the tips of the roots to the buds on 
the ends of the smallest branches. 

But those living parts of the tree—about one per cent 
of its bulk—perform amazingly complex functions. And 
build a structure that can soar skyward a hundred feet 
or more and stand for centuries. 

To St. Regis, the life of a tree is a matter of the pro- 
foundest concern, The living trees of the forests assure 





sugar out of water passed up from the roots and car- 
bon dioxide in the air. In doing this they utilize the 
energy of light, with the aid of chlorophyll. The sug 
Y at is passed back to the other living cells of the tree 
“ so that they can breathe —that is, combine the sugar 
with oxygen to create energy for the infinite processes 
of life which enable them to grow and develop. 








us of an eternal supply of our basic raw material. Most 
of even our most sophisticated products still retain the 
natural fibers of the wood—unaltered, but reassembled 
to form noteworthy printing papers, kraft papers and 
boards, fine papers, packaging products, building ma- 
terials, and products for consumers. 

By planning their operations with intelligence, St. 
Regis and other members of the forest products indus- 
try are helping to nurture the usefulness of America’s 
forests, and to enhance the enjoyment and inspiration 
to be derived from them for generations to come. 


"T@ecis 





The leaf buds on the twigs are alive, too, It is their 
growth that gives a tree height, and extends its 
branches. Cells at the base of the bud divide and 
elongate, building a new twig behind the developing 
leaf. This growth is coordinated with the growth in the 
cambium layer, so that as @ tree grows in height, its 
trunk and its branches are all growing in thickness at the 
same time. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


GAetes M. Quer 


HE task of covering the new war 

in Asia has, for U.S. publications, 
an uncommon advantage: it is pos- 
sible to cover both sides. Yet that 
advantage carries with it a particular 
problem—melding the reports into a 
clear story that gives the whole pic- 
ture. It is for just such a situation that 
Time’s way of handling the news is 
particularly suited. 

On the Indian side, New Delhi 
Bureau Chief Marvin Zim moved 
through the tense capital to keep in 
close touch with the government's 
moves at the top. Correspondent 
James Shepherd, for whom the con- 
flict brought rather sharp memories 
of 1947 when he covered the opening 
shots in the Kashmir dispute, was the 
first reporter to reach the city of Am- 
ritsar after the major Indian thrust 
started there. At midweek, Tokyo Bu- 
reau Chief Jerrold Schecter covered 
the opening of Hello, Dolly! and then 
flew to India to join the war team. 

To cover the Pakistan side, Corre- 
spondent Louis Kraar, who recently 
completed a two-year assignment in 
the area and only last week opened a 
new TIME bureau in Bangkok, flew 
into Rawalpindi and on to the front. 
Rome Correspondent William Rade- 
maekers, who had been covering the 
comparatively quiet political crisis in 
Greece, flew out of Athens for Ka- 
rachi and went right to work when 
he found United Nations Secretary- 
General U Thant on the same plane. 

As the files from the five corre- 
spondents—plus reports from the 
United Nations, Washington and Lon- 
don bureaus—poured into New York, 
Writer Robert McLaughlin worked 
out that special problem of making a 
whole story of all the parts. For Art- 
ist Boris Chaliapin, the solution was 
more direct. He saw the new war rep- 
resented in the ancient terms of two 
clashing 17th century Indian scimitars 
—a rather elegant reminder that the 
conflict is as old as it is new. 
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ster a portable typewriter for Christmas, your 
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on your timing. He needs it now! A Smith- 
Corona® in the hand is worth two under the 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Encirclement in Asia 

For three decades without cease, 
Asia has been racked by war and revo- 
lution. Last week, on top of the conflict 
in Viet Nam and Indonesia’s “confron- 
tation” with Malaysia, yet another war 
smoldered in Asia as India and Paki- 
stan wrestled for control of long- 
disputed Kashmir (see THe Wor Lp). 

Neither nation, fortunately, had 
enough petroleum, spare parts or am- 
munition for a protracted, all-out war. 
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UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
Chorus from chaos lovers. 


As one of the chief sources of weapons 
for both sides, the U.S. immediately 
decided to cut off their supplies. But 
there were still plenty of opportunities 
for troublemakers to fan the flames by 
pouring in arms—and a shrill chorus 
of support for Pakistan suggested that 
such accomplished chaos lovers as Red 
China and Indonesia might do just that. 

The Line-Up. For the U.S., the war 
offered no easy choices. Since World 
War II, Washington has lavished some 
$4 billion in military and economic aid 
on India in hopes of building it into an 
Asian showcase for democracy on Chi- 
na’s border. As for Pakistan, it was 
among the most trusted friends of the 
U.S. until Washington began sending 
India arms in the wake of Red China’s 
1962 invasion. And, though Pakistan’s 
resentment led to an increasingly warm 
flirtation with Red China, it is still the 


only member—aside from Britain—of 
both the SEATO and CENTO. alli- 
ances that anchor the Southeast Asian 


and Middle Eastern outposts of the free 
world’s collective security system. As 
principal architect of that system, the 
U.S. is loath to see Pakistan wreck it 
by withdrawing in anger—particularly 
at a time when Charles de Gaulle 
threatens to wreck NATO. 

Britain, unhappy over a war between 
the Commonwealth's two most popu- 
lous members, followed Washington's 
example and stopped its $50 million a 
year in military aid to India (it sends 
no arms to Pakistan); but it could do 
no more.* Moscow was equally help- 
less. Unwilling to endanger Russia's 
ties with India, and fearful of pushing 
Pakistan even closer to Peking, Com- 
munist Premier Aleksei Kosygin ap- 
pealed to both to “stop the tanks and 
silence the guns.” 

Other nations were less embarrassed 
about taking sides. Grateful for Paki- 
stan’s moral support in its dispute with 
Greece over Cyprus, Turkey lined up 
with its fellow Islamic state. Iran also 
supported Pakistan. In every Pakistani 
paper there were photo spreads of Pres- 
ident Ayub Khan flanked on one side by 
the Shah of Iran and China's Chou 
En-lai, on the other by Indonesia's 
Sukarno and Turkey's President Gursel. 
“These are our friends,” read the cap- 
tion in one paper. “They support us,” 
said another. So far, at least, the sup- 
port has been strictly vocal. 

Scorn for Suasion. In a rare show of 
unity—and with no other recourse— 
Washington, London and Moscow all 
threw their weight behind a United Na- 
tions effort to arrange a cease-fire. With 
a unanimous Security Council vote 
behind him, U.N. Secretary-General 
U Thant hurried off to the Indian sub- 
continent, where his homilies were 
greeted with outright scorn. After two 
days of fruitless meetings in Rawal- 
pindi, a Pakistani official said: “Thant’s 
visit is like a Boy Scout blowing his 
whistle, tweet, tweet, and telling us to 
be good. We have been good long 
enough.” And for all its years of lip 
service to the U.N. and world peace, the 
Indian government was hardly more re- 
ceptive to Thant’s proposals. 


London's Daily 
haps it could. Bannered the Express 
THE QUEEN APPEAL? Sure, snickered a British 
Foreign Office man. “We'll drop her by para 
chute—silk parachute, of course 


Express thought that per 
SHOULD 


Next to intervene was Pope Paul VI. 
who stirred a flurry of approbation by 
announcing that he will fly to New York 
next month to address the U.N. on 
peace (see RELIGION). Though the Vati- 
can can exert no physical or political 
power—as Stalin gibed: “How many 
divisions does he have?"’—its influence 
over the minds of men in the past, and 
in Europe, has amounted to the moral 
equivalent of armed force. The ques- 
tion now is how much moral suasion 
can be brought to bear on a dispute be- 
tween Pakistan’s Moslems and India’s 





GIDDAP 
Tweet, tweet from a Boy Scout. 


Hindus—peoples whose antagonisms, 
like so many of Asia's enmities (Timi 
Essay, April 9), are rooted in centuries 
of mistrust, 

"People's Wars." In contrast to West- 
ern efforts to damp the fires, Red China 
was gleefully pouring fuel on them. 
Cheering on Pakistan, Peking accused 
India of “aggression,” aroused fears 
that it might repeat its 1962 invasion 
of India. The Chinese thus effectively 
immobilized at least half a dozen of 
India’s 20 army divisions, which re- 
mained grimly in place along the north- 
ern border. 

Despite Peking’s eagerness to see In- 
dia take a shellacking, the war hardly 
fits China's devoutly held Leninist be- 
lief in an inevitable clash between Com 
munism and the “capitalist-imperialist™ 
West. Here were two former colonial 
states, both Asian and both underde- 











LIN PIAO 
Annihilation is acceptable. 


veloped, at each other's throats. Yet 
Communist China tirelessly reiterates 
that it is precisely such nations—the 
“have nots” of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America—that must eventually encir- 
cle the West and destroy it in a world- 
wide holocaust of “people's wars.” Time 
and again, Peking has shown its readi- 
ness to provoke such wars and to sup- 
port them to the death—the death, that 
is, of every last Pakistani, Vietnamese, 
Malayan, Algerian or Cuban, 

City v. Country. Peking recently re- 
affirmed this view in perhaps its most 
bellicose language yet. In a major pol- 
icy statement printed by every major 
newspaper on the mainland, beetle 
browed Defense Minister Lin Piao 
one of the top seven men in Red China’s 
hierarchy—called for worldwide sub- 
version to destroy the U.S. and its al- 
lies. Recalling Mao Tse-tung’s guerrilla 
strategy of enlisting the rural peasantry 
against city-based governments, Lin de- 
clared; “If North America and Western 
Europe can be called the cities of the 
world, then Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are the rural areas. The con- 
temporary world revolution presents a 
picture of the encirclement of cities.” 

Blood is cheap. “The war of annihi- 
lation is the fundamental guiding prin- 
ciple of our operations,” insisted Lin, 
and “the sacrifice of a small number of 
people in revolutionary wars” is neces- 
sary. And when China's bosses talk 
about “a small number of people,” they 
mean more than a few hundred. It was 
Mao, after all, who once said that Chi- 
na could accept the slaughter of half 
its people in a nuclear war, for more 
than 300 million would survive. 

Lin Piao’s lamest argument was that 
a successful “people’s war”’—Viet Nam, 
for example—could be measured by 
“the number of U.S. imperialist forces 
that can be pinned down and depleted.” 
In fact, though there will be 125,000 
American fighting men in Viet Nam this 
week, they are not “pinned down.” Chi- 
na would like nothing better than U.S. 
withdrawal from the country, where 
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there are already signs that its presence 
has the Viet Cong badly off balance. 

Indeed, the singular bloodthirstiness 
of Lin's article sobered many Amer- 
icans who have explained China’s at- 
tempts to subvert nations such as South 
Viet Nam and Laos as an understand- 
able exercise of power in its logical 
sphere of influence. Lin Piao’s sum- 
mons to all the peoples of the world 
to dismember the U.S. “piece by piece, 
some striking at its head and others 
at its feet.” was a definitive admis- 
sion that the Chinese Communists would 
like to make the whole world their 
sphere of influence. Lin's line and his 
cocksure manner reminded Walter Lipp- 
mann, for one, of “the way Marx 
talked” and “the way Hitler talked 
when he announced that his Reich 
would last for a thousand years.” 

A Common Strategy. In the face of 
China's undisguised thirst for power, it 
was more clear than ever that the U.S. 
had no choice but to assume an equally 
active role in attempting to deal with 
the war in Kashmir—or with disputes 
elsewhere in Asia, for that matter. In 
the U.S. generally, the tide of opinion 
is flowing strongly behind Lyndon John- 
son's position that only by a resolute 
and successful stand in Viet Nam can 
the U.S. keep an aggressive, expansion- 
ist China within its only undeniable 
sphere of influence—China itself. That 
view won prestigious support last: week 
when former U.S. Disarmament Nego- 
tiator Arthur H. Dean announced the 
establishment of a Committee for an 
Effective and Durable Peace in Asia 
Its aims: to support the President's pro- 
posals “to bring about a viable peace in 
Vict Nam” and thereafter “to enlist 
economic aid for the entire area.” 

Thus the war in Viet Nam and the 
fight for Kashmir are anything but tso- 
lated, local issues: they are both inte- 
gral parts of a worldwide struggle, with 
Asia the immediate cockpit. Nor has 
Russia by any means resigned from 
the struggle, despite its current co 
straddling of the fence with the U.S. 
The differences between the Commu- 
nist powers, as Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk noted last week, “are about how 
to get on with their world revolution,” 
not about whether there ought to be 
one. Added Rusk: “Some in the Com- 
munist world appear to realize the pro- 
hibitive costs of nuclear war, Some may 
not, But the strategy of trying to win 
control of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica—thus encircling and strangling the 
Atlantic world—is common to all.” 

U.S. foreign policy, which for most 
of the postwar era has focused on Eu- 
rope, still has to adjust fully to the en- 
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of State Dean Acheson, ex-World Bank Pres 
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Goheen, M.LT. Chairman James R. Killian Jr., 
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ARTHUR DEAN 
Peace must be viable. 


circling revolution in Asia. The U.S. 
has yet to extend to the Far East the 
hard and fast guarantees of collective 
security that made NATO so potent a 
deterrent. And, as anti-American out- 
bursts in Paris, Pakistan and Indonesia 
demonstrated last week, it is not always 
easy to keep allies, let alone to find 
them. Yet. at a time when Asia’s Com- 
munists are only too plainly making 
common cause, it is up to the Johnson 
Administration to make ringingly clear 
that the U.S. will not only provide arms 
for its allies, but will support the aspi 
rations of any nation in Asia for tree- 
dom and a better life. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Solace for a Stricken City 

His flashlight stabbed into the black- 
ness of New Orleans’ George Washing- 
ton School, picking out the hudd'ed 
figures, mostly 
standing, sitting, or sleeping on the hall- 
way floor. Occasionally he would aim 
the light at his own face, so that the 
people would recognize him. Some 
didn’t believe their eyes. “That's not 
the President,” whispered one voice. 
“He wouldn't come down here.” 

Of course he had. It was an impul 
sive gesture, in keeping with Lyndon 
Johnson's character, to fly to New Or- 
leans in late afternoon for a personal 
inspection of the havoc wrought by 
Hurricane Betsy. Though he had had 
litle to say about the Indo-Pakistani 
war, and had even extended a long La- 
bor Day weekend at the ranch as it 
spread, the plight of an American city 
stirred the President to instant action. 

View from the Air. First Johnson 
bundled seven disaster-relief experts off 
to storm-battered Florida aboard a 
White House jet. Then, as damage re 
ports from New Orleans worsened, he 
decided to head for the action. Louisi 
ana Congressinen were called and told 
that they had half an hour to get on 
over to the White House if they wanted 
to come along. In another 45 minutes, 


Negrces. who were 
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Air Force One took off with Johnson, 
Senators Allen Ellender and Russell 
Long, Representatives Hale Boggs, Otto 
Passman, James Morrison, Joe Waggon- 
ner Jr. and Edwin Willis. 

Over the stricken city, the jet made 
a slow, 1,500-ft.-high pass so that its 
passengers could assess the full extent 
of the disaster. At the airport, the Pres- 
ident spoke in drizzling rain to a wel- 
coming committee led by Mayor Vic- 
tor H. Schiro and Governor John Mc- 
Keithen. Pledging the full help of the 
Federal Government (“Human suffer- 
ing and physical damage are measure- 
less”). he set off on his tour. 

"Water! Water!" In one low-income 
neighborhood, Johnson halted his mo- 
torcade to look at waterlogged houses 
and a stream of refugees making their 
way to drier ground. He stopped to talk 
with one, an elderly Negro named Wil- 
liam Marshall. 

L.B.J.; How did you sleep last night? 

Marshall: We didn’t sleep. We set up. 

L.BJ.; How old are you? 

Marshall; 74. 

L.BJ.: You don't look that old. 

At Washington School, left dark and 
without potable water by a widespread 
power failure, Johnson moved through 
a noisy, fetid hall where one group of 
Negroes sat on the floor eating cold 
pork and beans and raw carrots. He 
was greeted with cries of “Water! Wa- 
ter! Give us drinking water!” Outside, 
Johnson, plainly moved by their plight, 
told Office of Emergency Planning Di- 
rector Buford Ellington: “You've got 
to give them some water in there.” 
L.B.J. then asked Mayor Schiro to get 
every Coca-Cola, Seven-Up and Pepsi- 
Cola bottling plant in town to rush soft 
drinks to the school—and advised the 
mayor to make personally sure that the 
bottles were handed out, 

Bullhorn Goodbye. At the airport Jat- 
er that night, the President announced 
through a bullhorn: “I have ordered 
the red tape cut. Our assistance will be 
given the highest priority.” Then, after 
declaring Louisiana a disaster area, he 
headed back to the Potomac, got home 
at 12:24 a.m. 





REFUGEE MARSHALL & FRIEND 
No more red tape. 
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BERSERK BETSY 





WEATHER 
A Hellion Hell-Bent 


Betsy was one of the fiercest hellions 
of them all. Screaming in from the At- 
lantic, she feinted at the Bahamas and 
Cuba, veered toward the Carolinas, 
doubled back again—and stopped teas- 
ing. When she did, she exacted a death 
toll that was expected to go as high 
as 200. 

The hurricane, after hurling 140- 
m.p.h. winds and massive tides into the 
Bahamas, blew into the southern tip of 
Florida, where thousands of tourists 
and residents fled inland. Winds and 
the highest tides to hit the state since 
1926 Nooded buildings, ruined crops, 
disrupted utility services, splintered 
boats and shattered waterfronts. In a 
brave attempt to keep guests from flee- 
ing, luxury hotels in soaked Miami 
Beach threw cheer-up parties. 

Then, battering northwest into the 
Gulf of Mexico, Betsy hurtled full-blast 
into Louisiana and Mississippi. In the 
Delta lowlands, where Audrey in 1957 
took S518 lives in one Louisiana par- 
ish, 250,000 refugees sought shelter in 
schools and churches. The Delta was 
even more seriously hurt than the Mi- 
ami area, Overall, property damage 
was estimated at $500 million. 

Betsy's 90-mile-wide eye passed over 
New Orleans, nearly half of which is 
below sea level. Canal dikes burst, send- 
ing cascades 8 ft, to 14 ft. deep through 
the streets. Army and National Guard 
amphibious craft cruised about  pick- 
ing up trapped householders from roofs 
and attics. One man paddled to safety 
girdled by an inner tube. Telephone 
service and power distribution blacked 
out. Scores of boats, from big freighters 
to cabin cruisers, ran aground or broke 
up. As the floods receded, they left a 
soggy jumble of ruined cars, fallen trees 
and utility lines, splintered glass and 
timber. Sobbed one homeless house- 
wife: “Everything is gone. I don’t even 
have a pair of shoes.” 

At week’s end, as the hurricane 
knocked itself out over the Mississippi 
Valley, the Weather Bureau announced 
that the name Betsy, used once before 
as a storm designation, will be retired 
for at least ten years “because of this 
hurricane’s infamy.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


A Tartar Tamed 

“Remind me,” Dwight Eisenhower 
once ordered an aide, “never to invite 
that fellow down here again!” 

“What,” groaned John F. Kennedy, 
“am | going to do about him?” 

The target of both Presidents’ out- 
bursts was Otto Passman, the Tabasco- 
tempered Democrat frem Monroe, La., 
who for the past ten years has devoted 
most of his abrasive energies to the task 
of slashing foreign aid bills. As chair- 
man of House Appropriations’ foreign 
Operations subcommittee, Passman, a 
graduate of Bogalusa Commercial Bus- 
iness College, has long been convinced 
that the best way to lose foreign friends 
is to “start supporting them with gifts 
and favors.” Wielding what he 
“a countryman’s ax” on global give- 
aways, Passman since 1955 has been 
principally responsible for trimming 
presidential aid requests by an average 
of 20% a year, for a total of nearly 
$20 billion. 

Cajun Cassius. Yet for nearly an 
hour last week as he roared and wrig- 
gled his scorn for the Administration's 
1966-67 foreign aid bill in the House, 
Passman, 65, seemed only a shadow 
of the man whom his foes have fez 


calls 


ed 








and derided as a Cajun Cassius. As he 
said himself: “I have had my wings 
cropped,” 


That was putting it mildly. In auto- 
cratic Otto's years as lord high exe- 
cutioner of foreign aid bills, the chair- 
man of his parent committee had been 
Missouri’s curmudgeonly Clarence Can- 
non, another handout hater, who gave 
Passman a free hand to slash as he saw 
fil. But when Cannon died last year, 
the House Appropriations chairman- 
ship went to Texas’ George Mahon, a 
middle-of-the-road Democrat, who set 
about taming the Tartar. Though he let 
Passman stay on as chairman of the 
subcommittee, he pared it from eleven 
to nine members, most of whom favor 









FLOODED ROAD NEAR NEW ORLEANS 
No more teasing. 
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CONGRESSMAN PASSMAN 
Blunting the ax. 


foreign aid. Passman found himself 
powerless. Where, in his heyday, sub- 
committee hearings had dragged on 
for months, this year's sessions were 
rushed through in eleven weeks by the 
new membership. Under Mahon’s or- 
ders, Chairman Passman was not even 
allowed to issue a report. Objected 
Otto: “You cant take the right of 
writing the report away from me.” 
Mahon bluntly replied that he could 
and had, since most of the subcom- 
mittee did not agree with Passman. 

Fulsome Apology. Instead of resign- 
ing the chairmanship, Passman_ last 
week chose the chastening task of man- 
aging a $3.3 billion foreign aid bill that 
he abominated—and had been able to 
trim by only $75 million, a mere nick 
by former standards, It was one of the 
Strangest performances in the memory 
of the House. 

For 52 minutes, while he presented 
his own bill to the House, Passman 
savagely attacked it and all “the im- 
aginary accomplishments of the foreign 
aid program.” And then, after fulsome 
apologies, Passman turned around and 
started fighting for the bill. “I repre- 
sent the majority of the committee and 
not necessarily my personal views,” he 
said. “It will be my responsibility to 
defend it to the fullest extent of my 
ability”. When Republicans moved to 
cut $285 million out of it, Passman 
declared: “I hope the motion will be 
voted down.” 

Praise for Prudence. There was only 
one other problem—a G.O.P. attempt, 
prompted by the India-Pakistan hos- 
tilities, to cut off aid to any country 





in armed conflict with another U.S.- 
aided nation. Administration forces 
moved quickly to nip off the threat 


Mahon took the floor, pointed out that 
under such a stricture, the U.S. could 
not send aid to India if it was invaded 
by Red China while fighting Pakistan. 
Warned Mahon: “It would be a_hor- 
rendous thing for this Government to 
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tie its hands under these circum- 
stances.” House Republican leaders, 
who had obviously overlooked such an 
eventuality, canceled plans to sponsor 
an amendment—though Ohio Repub- 
lican Frank Bow offered a maverick 
restriction of his own, only to have it 
shouted down along with a proposed 
dollar slash that was part of the same 
mouon, 

Finally the appropriations bill sailed 
through on a roll-call vote, 239 to 143, 
and went to the Senate. Lyndon John- 
son, commending the House for “pru- 
dence and promptness,” could not re- 
sist pointing out that the bill as passed 
represents “the smallest reduction ever 
made below the Administration's orig- 
inal request.” 


Work Done 


Last week Congress also: 
> Advanced, by a Senate Judiciary 
Committee vote of 9 to 7, Republican 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen’s pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to al- 
low a state to apportion one house of its 
legislature on a basis other than popu- 
lation, The committee then cleared, 14 
to 2, a House-passed immigration bill 
to abolish the national-quotas system, 
adding an amendment by North Caro- 


lina Democrat Sam Ervin that would 
impose a 120,000-a-year limit on im- 
migration from Western Hemisphere 


countries. 

> Passed, by a 62-10-24 vote in the Sen- 
ate, an Administration-backed amend- 
ment to the farm bill that would sharply 
reduce the price support for cotton and 
make up the income loss to growers by 
direct Government payments for acre- 
age diversion. The bill still faces a Sen- 
ate battle over wheat subsidies. 

> Passed, in both chambers, a $1.78 
billion military construction bill. House 
Republicans failed in an attempt to 
override President Johnson's veto of an 
earlier bill that would have required the 
executive branch to notify Congress at 
least 120 days before closing of any 
military base, giving Congress time to 
write restrictive legislation. Under the 
new bill, Congress will get a 30-day 
warning. 

> Passed in the House, and sent to the 
Senate, a bill empowering the Federal 
Government to take permanent pos- 
session of the rifle with which Lee Har- 
vey Oswald killed President Kennedy, 
as well as any other evidence in the 
case deemed relevant by the U.S. At- 
torney General. 

> Passed in the House, and sent to the 
President, a bill authorizing Secret Serv- 
ice protection for the wife and children 
of a President for four years after his 
death or resignation from office. The 
measure will also provide lifetime pro- 
tection for ex-Presidents and their 
wives. 

> Passed in the Senate, and sent to the 
White House, a bill authorizing cash 
awards of up to $25,000 each to mem- 
bers of the armed forces for cost-saving 


suggestions and technical innovations. 


Such an incentive system has existed 
since 1954 for civilian Defense Depart- 
ment employees. who last year 
lected $2,351,980 for 63,581 sugges- 
tions that led to savings of $66,171,148. 
> Approved, in the Senate Public 
Works Committee, a modified version 
of the Administration’s highway beauti- 
fication program (see MODERN LIVING). 
> Approved, in the House Public 
Works Committee, an omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill authorizing $1.9 billion 
for 144 projects. ranging from a $15 
million Nlood-control system in Iowa Re- 
publican Representative H. R. Gross’s 
home town of Waterloo to an $83 mil- 
lion initial grant for dredging Texas’ 
Trinity River so that Dallas and Fort 
Worth might become seaports. 


THE ECONOMY 
Who's Afraid of Peace? 


To many a Congressman, massive de- 
fense spending is essential to the na- 
tion’s prosperity, Not so, says a top- 
level presidential committee that has 
spent 18 months studying the economic 
impact of the defense program. The 
committee’s first’ report, issued last 
week, concludes; “Even general and 
complete disarmament would pose no 
insuperable problems; instead, it would 
mainly afford opportunities for a better 
life for our citizens.” 

Even partial disarmament is a remote 
prospect. However, thanks to advances 
in weaponry and more efficient manage- 
ment, defense spending, which in the 
past decade provided the wages for one 
in every twelve workers, leveled off last 
year and thus actually declined in rela- 
tion to the nation’s rising G.N.P. The 
economy is sufliciently resilient to cope 
with much sharper cuts in the mili- 
tary budget, by increased federal spend- 
ing for civilian purposes, by tax reduc- 
tions or, most likely, by a combination 
of both. 

The committee, headed by Gardner 


col- 





ADVISER ACKLEY 
Cushioning the cutback. 
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Ackley, who is also Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, predicted that the nation’s G.N.P. 
will rise from the 1964 level of $629 
billion to $870 billion by 1970. Thus, at 
current tax rates the government will 
have an extra $50 billion in annual rev- 
enue by 1970, even if military spending 
remains constant. This is the commit- 
tee’s “conservative” estimate. These 
funds, it recommended, should be 
pumped back into the economy to pre- 
vent recession. Hence the “better life.” 

The committee acknowledged that 
“fiscal policies alone cannot prevent 
problems of local distress and disrup- 
tion” that accompany shifts in arms 
spending. Changes in strategic planning, 
notably the switch from bombers to 
missiles, have already seriously hurt 
many industries and localities. Aircraft 
companies alone abolished nearly 50,000 
jobs between 1962 and 1964, largely as 
a result of declining military demand. 
In small communities such as Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio (pop. 7,000), which stands 
to lose 2,000 jobs when the Erie Army 
Depot closes next year, such shifts can 
be ruinous. The committee therefore 
urged continued research and govern- 
ment help to soften the impact of chang- 
ing military technology. This, rather 
than any likelihood of widespread un- 
employment as a result of disarmament, 
is the Administration's principal cutback 
worry. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Silverless Lining 

One money-making Government op- 
eration is making money. Thus the na- 
tionwide coin shortage is actually a 
boon for the Administration, which has 
embarked on a crash program to dou- 
ble the Treasury output at the Depart- 
ment’s two mints (Philadelphia and 
Denver). A far richer windfall for the 
Government, however, is the Coinage 
Act of 1965, passed by Congress in 
July to cut the multimillion-ounce year- 
ly drain from the U.S.’s dwindling silver 
supply.” The law stipulates that all new 
dimes and quarters must be silverless 
and the silver content of half dollars 
trimmed from 90% to 40% . 

As a result, the Government, which 
sells coins to banks at their face value, 
will soon be minting unheard-of profits. 
With the new copper-nickel alloy coins 
authorized by the bill, the cost of turn- 
ing out a dime will drop from 9.5¢ to 
.6¢; quarters, from 23.6¢ to 1.5¢; and 
half dollars, from 47.3¢ to 26.5¢. Rev- 
enues from coin manufacture will leap 
trom some $100 million in 1965 to $1 
billion by 1967. 

House Republicans, eying the new 
coinage revenues as greedily as a gang 
of Silverfingers, have suggested that the 
money be earmarked for specific pro- 


Stored at the U.S. Bullion Depository at 
West Point, N.Y., it now totals 938.6 mil 
lion ounces 
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grams such as combatting the drought 
in the Northeastern U.S. or reducing 
the federal debt. Last week President 
Johnson dimmed their hopes with a re- 
port by a special study team that in- 
cluded Treasury Secretary Henry Fow- 
ler, Director of the Budget Charles 
Schultze and Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers Gardner Ackley: 
it pointed out that the exact amount 
of the new revenues would vary with 
the demand for coins, thus could not 
be depended upon to meet the needs 
of any single program, That said, the 
committee promised to report back on 
Dec. | with concrete recommendations 


on how to spend the windfall. 
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ALLEN IN NEW STADIUM 
Batting six-for-seven. 


CITIES 


Ivan Ho! 

Atlantans boast that their city is the 
most progressive and peaceful in all 
of the Deep South. In his four 
years as mayor, silver-haired Ivan Al- 
len Jr. has given them plenty to boast 
about. No fewer than six of the 
en civic programs for which Allen cam- 


sev- 


paigned in 1961 have been success- 
fully completed. 
As a result, Atlanta has: public 


schools desegregated through all twelve 
grades; an S18 million stadium home 
for its first major league baseball team, 


the Atlanta Braves (who will move 
from Milwaukee at season's end): a 
$9,000,000 auditorium-exhibition — hall 


complex; a $14.5 million freeway link 
between the downtown area and the 
airport (fifth busiest in the U.S.) that 
cuts driving time 23 minutes; 20,000 
new jobs yearly since 1962, which is 
double what Allen was shooting for 
and has given Atlanta the lowest un- 
employment rate of any major U.S. 
city. Only his dream of a rapid-transit 


system is still unfulfilled, but it is in the 
blueprint stage. 

With such an impressive array of ac- 
complishments going for him, Allen, 
54, who ran the South's largest office- 
supply firm before he became mayor, 
was so confident of re-election this 
month that he even predicted his per- 
centage of the vote: 72%. For a while, 
in fact, it looked as if Allen would get 
100%. Until the last filing day for the 


election, he was the only mayoralty 
candidate. Then, five minutes before 
the deadline, in jumped Milton M. 


(“Muggsy”) Smith, 63, an Atlanta in- 
surance salesman who made a name 
during 16 years in the state legislature 
trying to repeal every segregation law 
in Georgia. But Muggsy, who had run 


against Allen in 1961, never had a 
chance. 
Last week 76,000 Atlantans = (less 


than half of the city’s 181,000 regis- 
tered voters) went to the polls, made 
Allen's prediction of his winning per- 
centage come close to true by handing 
him 70% of the vote—53,187 to 
Smith’s 21,153. And despite Smith's 
civil rights grandstanding, Allen won an 
overwhelming majority of the Negro 
vote. The small turnout bothered At- 
lanta’s political hierarchy not at all. It 
was, mused former (for 26 years) 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield, “indica- 
tive of a satisfied citizenry.” 


MISSISSIPPI 
Into the Ditch 


Mississippi's Governor Paul Johnson, 
who cannot run for re-election and thus 
has no need to court the segregationist 
vote, last month urged his state to com- 
ply with the new federal Voting Rights 
Act. In any event, warned the Gover- 
nor, “any effort through the courts to 


obtain relief from this act is unlikely 
to succeed.” 
Mississippi's Attorney General Joe 


Patterson seems not to have been lis- 
tening. Last week Patterson, who will 
be up for re-election in 1967, went right 
ahead with a_ last-ditch legal fight 
against the voting law that seemed to 
be more a campaign gesture than any- 
thing else. Filing bills of complaint in 
chancery courts of four Mississippi 
counties now under federal registration 
supervision, he asked for injunctions 
permitting local officials to reject any 
voters—federally registered or not— 
who did not comply with state registra- 
tion laws. Those laws, which were over- 
whelmingly approved in a statewide ref- 
erendum this summer (TIME, Aug. 27), 
provide that no Mississippian is eligib'e 
to vote unless he can read and sign his 
name. This is in direct contradiction to 
the federal law, which abolishes literacy 
tests and allows an “X™ for ast ita ; 

With predictably oblique logic, Pat- 
terson “argued that Mississippi's jaws 
“do not violate anyone’s rights under 
the 15th Amendment, which the Voting 
Rights Act is predicated and bottomed 
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on.” But what of the U.S. doctrine that 
federal law supersedes state law? “The 
U.S. Supreme Court has held many 
times.” said Patterson, “that there is no 
such thing as a federal elector. The only 
electors are those qualified in the indi- 
vidual states. We realize Congress has 
the right to protect individuals under 
the 15th Amendment. But we don't 
concede it the right to write the election 
laws of the state of Mississippi.” 

By week’s end state courts moved to 
grant Patterson's requests for injunc- 
tions. But the Justice Department is 
fully prepared to take the case into the 
federal courts. There the last legal ditch 
will almost certainly be so deep that 
even the most intransigent Southerner 
will have to agree that Governor John- 
son was right: there is no relief in sight. 
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DONALD BOGGS 
The wedding was delayed. 


CRIME 


Four Lives to Flagstaff 

He was 23, a two-time loser on the 
lam from the law; she was 16, a revival 
preacher's daughter looking for kicks. 
They met after a tent meeting near her 
home town of Amesville, Ohio, and 
began dating. One night Jast month, 
after he had picked her up at home to 
get an ice-cream cone, they headed for 
Las Vegas instead to get married. Last 
week Donald Melvin Boggs, the stu- 
dious-looking ex-convict, and Dixie 
Radcliff, his willowy, olive-skinned girl 
friend, were arrested in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
where he was charged with a six-day, 
three-state crime wave in which four 
men were bludgeoned and shot to death. 

The nightmare began Friday before 
Labor Day, when Boggs and Dixie 
stopped at a roadside park on U.S. 90 
outside Luling, Texas, in a car he had 
stolen in Houston two days before. 
Parked near by was a pickup truck be- 
longing to San Antonio Contractor 
Harold Flory, 50, who was fishing in 
the San Marcos River. Boggs killed 
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Flory with a hammer, then rifled his 
pockets, and slipped the body into the 
river. It was found there by a motorist 
who saw a fishing line running from the 
river to some bushes, tugged on it and, 
to his horror, pulled out Flory's bat- 
tered corpse. 

"Don't! Don't! Don't!" Meanwhile, 
Boggs and Dixie had driven Flory’s 
pickup truck, with a .22-cal. revolver 
in the glove compartment, to Oklaho- 
ma, where they abandoned it, kept the 
gun, and began hitchhiking. They were 
picked up by two Newport, N.H., men, 
Robert Willis, 23, and Halvor Johnson, 
28, who were driving in Johnson's black 
Simca to Los Angeles to look for work. 

Early the next morning—Labor Day 
—near Ash Fork, Ariz., Boggs killed 
both men with Flory's revolver and 
stole $29 and the Simca. Re-enacting 
the crime for Arizona authorities last 
week, Boggs said he tied both victims’ 
hands and made them sit down on the 
ground, “At the time I had no real 
plans for shooting them,” he said. “It 
just came into my head.” Boggs shot 
Johnson once and Willis twice but, he 
said, Johnson got up and began run- 
ning, yelling “Don't! Don't! Don't!” 
Boggs pursued him, hit him on the head 
with the revolver and a rock. After re- 
loading, Boggs again shot Johnson, then 
pumped another bullet into Willis, who 
had stayed on the ground and was 
somehow still alive. 

Headlight Trouble. Next, Boggs and 
Dixie headed for Las Vegas, where she 
helped him dye his blond hair a reddish- 
brown. Deciding that they didn’t have 
enough money to get married after all, 
they began driving aimlessly, headed 
for Utah, where Boggs bought gas on 
the outskirts of St. George with a cred- 
it card belonging to Victim Willis. 

That afternoon, near Parowan, Utah, 
Boggs met and murdered his fourth vic- 
tim. He was Warren George Lenker, 
35. of Elizabethville, Pa., who was 
heading back for his senior year at 
Brigham Young University after a sum- 
mer in California and had stopped at 
a roadside park to nap in his car. Boggs 
said that he awakened Lenker, who got 
out, smiling. “This isn’t a laughing mat- 
ter.” Boggs said he told him, then shot 
him twice in the head. He transferred 
Lenker’s body to the Simca and 
propped it up “to make it look like he 
was sleeping.” Lenker was killed, au- 
thorities said, because Boggs was having 
headlight trouble with the Simca and 
simply wanted to change cars. 

Credit Card Clue. The couple then 
drove in Lenker’s 1957 green Oldsmo- 
bile to Flagstaff, where they stayed 
overnight in a motel. By this time, 
filling stations in Utah and Arizona had 
heen alerted to watch for Willis’ stolen 
credit card. Soon after Boggs bought 
gas with it al a Flagstaff station, At- 
tendant John Harvey was interrogated 
by Coconino County Sheriff Cecil Rich- 
ardson and recalled the couple. Same 
afternoon, out on a service call in his 
radio-equipped wrecker truck, Harvey 


spotted Boggs and Dixie in the car and 
followed them—keeping Sheriff Rich- 
ardson advised of his whereabouts. 
When the couple stopped at a pawn- 
shop, three deputies closed in. Inside, 
they found Boggs trying to hock a cam- 
era. radio and typewriter that had _ be- 
longed to his victims. 

At a press conference the day after 
his arrest, Boggs told newsmen that he 
had killed “mostly for money.” He had 
fled Ohio, he said, because he was 
wanted for parole violation as well as 
car theft. “I guess I’m gonna burn,” 
Boggs said laconically. “If you don’t 
burn me, Texas or Utah will.” 


SEQUELS 


Cave Vendor 

Part of the quick riches amassed by 
Bobby Baker while he was Lyndon 
Johnson’s hand-picked—and highly in- 
fluential—secretary to the Senate's 
Democratic majority came from a solid- 
seeming corporate cornerstone, Called 
the Serv-U Corp., the business has 
grown with Alger-esque alacrity from 
an incorporation agreement in 1961 to 
4 multimillion-dollar vending-machine 
firm retained by several big detense 
contractors. Last week Serv-U's slots 
began to turn up full of slugs. 

The firm’s richest returns for Baker 
—who is said to own more than 80% 
of Serv-U—stem from a three-year-old 
contract, worth some $2,500,000 year- 
ly, with North American Aviation Inc., 
the giant (1964 sales: $2 billion) South- 
ern California aerospace company that 
has Government contracts for the three- 
man Apollo space capsule, as well as 
the XB-70 experimental bomber. Large- 
ly on the strength of the North Amer!- 
can contract, Baker only a few months 
ago was dickering to sell Serv-U. But 
eventually his potential buyers sensed 
rough air ahead and they balked. And 
wisely so. 

Last week North American notified 
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BOBBY BAKER 
The slots filled with slugs. 
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Baker that it was canceling the Serv-U 
contract and putting in its own vending 
machines. For a wheeler-dealer of less- 
er talents, this might well have proved 
a fatal blow. Not for Bobby. He is now 
hard at work trying to persuade North 
American officials in Los Angeles to 
buy some 1,000 Serv-U machines in 
their plants. 

Whether Baker’s empire—which also 
includes an Ocean City, Md.. motel— 
was in serious trouble remained to be 


seen. But Delaware's Republican Sen- 
ator John Williams, who had twice 
watched angrily and helplessly as 


probes into Baker's affairs turned to 
parodies before the Democrat-packed 
Senate Rules Committee, was hopeful 
that Bobby's current financial woes 
might prove to be the drama’s deus ex 
slot machine, or at least a third act. 
Said Williams: “We can hope this is an 
indication that there will be a forthright 
investigation and prosecution of Baker 
and his assistants.” 


CULTS 
A Deity Derepersonifitized 


When George Baker first got into the 
God game back in 1907, the pantheon 
was packed. What with such ranking 
deities as Father Obey, Elijah of the 
Fiery Chariot, St. John the Vine, and 
Joe World, among many others, the 
heavenly host could hardly muster 
enough worshipers to go around. So 
George, an itinerant lawn mower and 
hedge clipper from Georgia, settled for 
an apprentice apostleship—a “God in 
the Sonship Degree”—with Father Je- 
hovia, a former Pittsburgh steelworker 
who had a cult in Baltimore. 

But George was not cut out to be a 
second-class celestial. When he died last 
week in Philadelphia, at an undocu- 
mentable age close to 100, he had long 
since reached the terrestrial top of his 
profession and, In a skeptical age, out- 
lived Olympus. As Father Divine, the 
pyknic, cherub-faced leader of count- 
thousands who believed that he 
was God Himself and Dean of the Uni- 
verse had, in a sense, shuffled off the 
mortal coil some 50 years earlier. 

Father Divine’s followers devoured 
his every word—and his pronounce- 
ments were seldom easy to digest. Many 
transmogrified their civil names into 
such heavenly appellations as Blessed 
Faithful. Sincere Determination, Philip 
Love Life and Perseverance Star. The 
rallying cry and everyday salutation for 
the faithful “Peace, it’s wonder- 
full” and even for the scores of thou- 
sands who took chastity vows and gave 
the Godhead all their filthy lucre, the 
Divine Kingdom seemed paradise enow. 

High-Priced Heavens. Skeptics dis- 
missed the little (5 ft. 2 in.) Father as 
a charlatan or a simple lunatic. Yet he 
was an upright man, both generous and 
just. There was not a hint of racial 
militancy or Black Muslim arrogance 
in his organization; fully 25% of his 
worshipers were white. 

His terrestrial kingdom consisted of 


less 


was 
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SPOTLESS VIRGIN BRIDE, FATHER DIVINE & DISCIPLE DE VOUTE AT WOODMONT 
The judge dropped dead. “1 hated to do it.” 


hundreds of properties, or “heavens” — 
from hotels to beauty parlors to mov- 
ing firms. Worth at least $10 million, 
they are scattered throughout the U.S 
and in Austria, Australia, Sweden, West 
Germany, Switzerland and England. 
Father Divine’s own abode, Woodmont, 
was the gift of a wealthy white disciple 
called John De Voute: it consisted of a 
32-room mansion set on a 73-acre es- 
tate along Philadelphia's Main Line. He 
seldom rode in anything but a chauffeur- 
driven Rolls-Royce, dressed in $500 
silk suits and usually wore a fortune In 
gem-encrusted rings. Yet he insisted 
that he owned not a jot or a tittle of his 
empire. And legally, he was penniless 
when he died. Said his lawyer: “He had 
nothing: he never had to pay any tn- 
come tax.” 

High-Decibel Hymnfests. The only 
property that Father Divine ever held 
in his own name was an cight-room 
house in Sayville, Long Island, where 
he settled in 1919 to minister to his 
growing congregation. During one high- 
decibel hymnfest there in 1931, the 
cops moved in and arrested Father 
Divine and 80 worshipers, some of 
them white. God Himself pleaded guilty 
to a disorderly conduct charge stem- 
ming from the notsy singing. and Judge 
Lewis J. Smith sentenced him to jail, 
Four days later, when Judge Smith fell 
dead at 50 of a heart attack, Father 
Divine sighed, “I hated to do it.” 

Word of that powerful happening 
mightily multiplied the fold. Moving to 
Harlem at the depth of the Depression, 
Father Divine used the alms of his 
flock to support countless missions that 
offered generous meals for 15¢ and im- 
maculate rooms for $2 a week, or- 
ganized a chain of employment agen- 
cies to provide jobs and Divine guidance 
for the needy. Said a white 
worker in Harlem during those years: 
“Father Divine rendered an inestima- 
ble service, and he did it with genuine 
goodness.” 


social 


Smiting the Wicked. The flock had 
its tribulations. In 1941 an apostate 
sheep sued Father Divine to recover 
a $3,937 contribution, and a New York 
court found in her favor. In a moment 
of godly wrath, he threatened to “evap- 
orate for 1,900 years” but instead 
moved to Philadelphia, He never for- 
gave New York. Later, in the midst ot 
a dry spell in 1950, he prophesied 
“| will dry up your rivers and 1 will 
dry up your streams. This water short- 
age in New York City has been just a 
slight sketch and reflection of what I 
will do!” He lived to see his words 
come true with the drought of 1965. 

Smiting the wicked became a habit 
During World War II, he wrote a letter 
warning Japanese Emperor Hirohito 
“Surrender or be totally annihilated 
and become extinct.” Three months 
later. the atom bomb fell on Hiroshima. 
As Father Divine put it: “Things just 
don't happen. Things happen just.” 

The peak of ecstasy in the Kingdom 
of Peace came in 1949, when the evan- 
gclist made public his marriage to Edna 
Rose Ritchings, the comely 21-year-old 
daughter of a white Vancouver florist, 
his “Spotless Virgin Bride.” The orig- 
inal Mother Divine, a Negro. had died 
six vears earlier: her spirit, Father Di- 


vine explained, had passed into Edna 
Rose’s shapely form. 
In recent years Father Divine had 


suffered from arteriosclerosis, and his 
once-frequent pronouncements 
seldom heard. But then, as one 
said: “Father has said evervthing there 
is to say about everything.” He had. 
indeed. He even defined the Divinity: 
“God is repersonified and rematerl- 
alized. He rematerialates and he ts re- 
materializatable. He repersonificates 
and he repersonifitizes.” 

Few among his followers wept 
Father Divine’s death last week. They 


were 
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knew well that he had only dere- 
personifitized, to rematerialate—who 
knows?—in 1.900. years. 
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UNION LABOR: Less Militant, More Affluent 


N Los Angeles’ splendid new Music Center, 1,500 mem- 

bers of the Retail Clerks Union sat in red-plush comfort 
beneath crystal chandeliers. Before getting down to the busi- 
ness of a union meeting, they heard a concert climaxed by a 
specialized composition called The Shopping Center Blues. 
They chuckled appreciatively when Local Leader Joe De 
Silva explained that his hoarseness was caused by “executive 
flu.” De Silva noted that a minority of the Music Center's 
board had protested that a union meeting was not the sort 
of “cultural” activity for which the $32.2 million center (in- 
cluding $25,000 contributed by the Retail Clerks) had been 
created. Said De Silva: “I looked up ‘cultural’ in the dic- 
tionary, and it covers a lot more than just music. If a union 
isn’t part of American culture today, I don’t know what is.” 

De Silva’s point was unarguable. Unionism is woven 
throughout the fabric of present American life, both social 
and economic. “The labor movement,” says Chicago's Sidney 
Lens, longtime labor leader and writer, “is really a carbon 
copy of capitalism.” It is more than that: it is capitalism. 
Its relations with management remain adverse to a degree; 
but the action is that of cogwheels moving in opposite di- 
rections to operate the whole free-enterprise machine. 

The threat of breakdowns in the machine can never be 
discounted; there is no guarantee that the old wage-price 
spiral, with excessive labor demands resulting in inflationary 
prices, will not reappear. But the steel settlement just con- 
cluded is a typical example of labor's present condition and 
its relations with industry. A strike, while the threat was real 
enough, did not materialize; increasingly, labor gets its re- 
sults not through strikes but through other pressures, including 
the psychological. Steel negotiations were relatively relaxed: 
the big issue was not pay but fringe benefits. Labor has won 
the wage battles and is increasingly concerned with vaca- 
tions, pensions, job security. Finally, a reasonably  satis- 
factory settlement came about through the intervention of 
the President. This dilutes free collective-bargaining, but no- 
body is very indignant because no one doubts that manage- 
ment’s and labor's business are in fact the nation’s business. 
Says A.F.L.-C.1.O. President George Meany, without apolo- 
gies to industry’s late “Engine Charlie” Wilson: “What is 
good for America is good for the A.F.L.-C.1L.0.” 

Turning that coin, what's bad about organized labor is 
bad for the U.S. And organized labor today is afflicted by 
a multitude of problems, some glaring, some subtle, and vir- 
tually all springing from failures to keep pace with change. 
For one thing, the labor movement is middle-aged and in- 
creasingly middle-class, powerful and sometimes arrogant, 
but without the lean, hungry and imaginative leaders of the 
past. For another, unions are faced with a new industrial 
revolution in automation, which promises to alter the very 
role and function of human labor. 


Leadership Lag 

Since 1957, U.S. employment has risen from 65 million 
to 75 million—while union membership has actually dropped 
a bit from the 1957 mark of 18,430,000. Such statistics 
are slightly deceptive. They do not include members of the 
growing professional and semiprofessional organizations like 
the National Education Association; these look like un- 
ions. act like unions and often sound more militant than un- 
ions. but call themselves “associations” to avoid the union 
label that their membership considers a bit demeaning. 

Many unions have been content to consolidate their gains 
and have neglected organization drives, failing to go after 
workers in those areas that are growing fastest, such as the 
service industries. Others have demonstrated that aggres- 
sive (and often expensive) organizing can still win mem- 
bers. Since being kicked out of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. in 1957 
for Jimmy Hoffa’s happy hooliganism, the Teamsters have 
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actually grown from 1,600,000 to 1.760.000. Hoffa's creed 
is simple: if it breathes, organize it. The Teamsters include 
hairdressers in Newark, employees at an animal cemetery 
in Illinois, stewardesses for the Flying Tiger airline and 
attendants at the San Diego Zoo. 

“Have you looked at the A.F-L.-C.1.0. executive com- 
mittee?” says Hoffa. “If you cut all the decay out of that 
committee, there’d be no one left standing up. They're a 
bunch of tired old men. They couldn't plan nothing.” Jimmy 
may not be the most respectable witness, but he has a 
point. At 71, George Meany grows more curmudgeonly by 
the day. The average age of Meany’s eight-member execu- 
tive committee is 66, against 62 for the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Spiritual Sag 

Union bosses wield personal power far beyond most pol- 
iticians and businessmen. Huge national headquarters staffs 
are answerable only to the national leader, and until 
fairly recently, it was as rare for a major union chief to 
be voted out of office as it is for a baseball player to thumb 
an umpire from the ballpark. The effects of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act of 1959 are changing some of that. Among 
other things, the law required that unions overhaul their 
constitutions so as to give rank-and-file members more pro- 
tection against fraud and coercion in voting on their lead- 
ership. Thanks in part to more democratic procedures, six 
major national union heads have been voted out within the 
last year. Most notable were the International Union of 
Electrical Workers’ James B. Carey, 54, whose nasty disposi- 
tion finally caught up with him, and the Steelworkers’ David 
J. McDonald, 62, whose image in the locals was that of the 
soft-living “labor statesman” negotiating at the 19th hole 
in management's country clubs. Their successors, Paul Jen- 
nings, 47; and I. W. Abel, 57, are men of ability, but not 
likely to furnish imaginative new leadership. 

Organized labor lacks a new generation of prospective 
leaders; in the vast majority of major unions, the heir 
apparent to the incumbent is of the same generation. Ex- 
amples: International Machinists’ President Al Hayes, 65, 
was succeeded by Vice President Roy Siemiller, 60; the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ Gordon Freeman, 68, 
is likely to be followed by Joe Keenan, also 68; waiting 
in line behind the United Mine Workers’ Tony Boyle, 60, 
is old John L..’s youngest brother, Ray Lewis, 64. 

It is a measure of labor's past success that the cause no 
longer seems to cry out for crusaders. Says Harry Van 
Arsdale, president of the New York City Central Labor 
Council: “How far can a young college graduate go in a 
union? Compare his opportunities there with those at Gen- 
eral Motors. We all know that a young man’s future in 
organized labor is limited.” For those motivated by ideal- 
ism, the real excitement is elsewhere, as in civil rights, on 
which organized labor's attitude is ambiguous. While the 
national leadership has constantly backed Negro rights, 
many locals are tightly and nastily exclusive. 

Says New York Printers’ boss Bert Powers: “Somebody 
has convinced the membership that a union is like a tollgate 
and that all it does is collect dues. There isn’t the feeling 
there used to be for the whole labor movement. Our own 
printers aren't interested in how the cab drivers are being 
organized. A picket line is an annoyance.” 

There is agreement from Carroll R. Daugherty, professor 
of labor economics at Northwestern University and a na- 
tionally known labor-management arbitrator: “We've ceased 
having a labor movement as the term ‘movement’ used to be 
known. The people in a movement act with an almost 
religious fervor. A movement has martyrs, priests, hymns, 
slogans, symbols. That's not what we have today.” The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ elderly president Dave 
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Dubinsky reluctantly admits that the old pizazz is missing, 
but points out that in places where the going gets tough, the 
“spirit of 1900 comes back to us. In the South and in Puerto 
Rico, we have good militant strikes, just like old times.” 
Up to a point, the unions try to observe the old fraternal 
forms. Members still call one another “brother” and “sister” 
—but mostly in formal correspondence, not in face-to-face 
conversation. The interior walls of many a meeting hall in 
many a fancy local headquarters are of unadorned cinder 
blocks to recall unionism’s hard-knocks days; chances are 
that more money has been put into the locals’ recreation 
rooms, with air conditioning, paneled walls, billiard and 
ping-pong tables and bars (the staple still is beer). 
“Lord,” says an A.F.L.-C.LO, official in Washington, “I 
haven't heard Joe Hill sung at a meeting in 15 years—or 
anything else, for that matter.” The typical local meeting 
is deadly dull and poorly attended. Members generally 
wear slacks and sport shirts, including bowling- and softball- 
league shirts for many who can hardly wait to get out of 
the hall and on to an avocation that is as often as not 
company-sponsored. (Another style note: for reasons that 
might require the services of a mass psychologist, the old 
white cotton sock has given way in Pittsburgh to one of 
cardinal red.) No local leader will schedule a meeting in 
conflict with a really popular TV program unless he de- 
liberately wants to keep attendance down. Observes Sidney 
Lens: “The members still have a loyalty to the union. 
It's the loyalty of a man who no longer loves his wife but 
hasn't enough friction in his life to want a divorce.” 


Technological Drag 

At least as significant as the leadership lag and the spiritual 
sag is what some union men consider the technological 
drag. Too many of organized labor's leaders have set their 
skulls squarely against the technological revolution. Printers’ 
Powers, for instance, made it eminently evident that he 
would rather let the New York Post go bankrupt than agree 
to permit the paper to install a computerized system. As 
Powers, who is far from being the blindest or the dumbest 
of union leaders, says: “We'll make all the wheels go the 
wrong way.” Jimmy Hoffa has his own devilishly clever 
idea: “If we can find out where the components of these 
computers are made, we can stop the shipment of the com- 
ponents, and we can shut the automated plant down.” 

The naive, Luddite dreams of stopping progress are ob- 
viously nonsense, but labor's worries are understandable. 
Automation decreases the demand for employees who work 
with their hands and increases the need for those who use 
their minds. At General Electric less than half of the total 
employees are now on regular hourly wage scales. Thus, 
the blue-collar worker is falling more and more out of style. 
The white-collar worker, historically hard to organize, is 
the man of the moment. Organized labor's best chance in the 
future may well lie with the “grey-collar” or “faded blue- 
collar” worker, the one who used to wield a screw driver but 
has learned how to work with automated equipment. 

For organized labor, another alarming effect of automa- 
tion is that it blunts the strike weapon. One leader who has 
learned this is the Communications Workers’ president Joe 
Beirne. Two years ago his people struck against California's 
General Telephone Co., which, like the rest of the industry, 
is overwhelmingly automated. Unorganized supervisory types 
easily kept the equipment working, and after more than 100 
days, the union gave up without winning a single significant 
benefit. Beirne now says: “There will still be strikes, but they 
will not be the same kind of tool. The picket line will be a 
‘promotional’ line’—meaning that the unions will have to 
sell their case to the community at large. 

In the long run, labor, like the whole U.S. economy, is 
bound to win enormous benefits through the increased pro- 
ductivity and profits made possible by automation. The Com- 
munications Workers, despite their futile strike, were already 
making their peace with that fact. Because automation 
has helped the industry expand its services by about 170%, 
the union, even though fewer plug-pullers and pole-climbers 
are required, has also increased its membership. 
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Moreover, automation has already brought workers more 
leisure. The trend is to reduce the time that men work 
through longer vacations, sabbaticals, earlier retirement. Such 
benefits constituted nearly half of last fortnight’s steel set- 
tlement. The United Auto Workers operate under a contract 
granting them bereavement pay, funeral leave and Christ- 
mas bonuses. Their “supplemental allowance” scheme is 
known to members as the Honeydew Project—because the 
men can retire earlier, go home, and hear their wives say, 
“Honey, do this—Honey, do that.” Senior auto and steel- 
workers get 13 weeks’ annual vacation. The United Brewery 
Workers are contractually given the right to drink as much 
of the plant product as they want—without charge. 

Job protection in the face of automation remains one of 
labor's chief concerns. Five years ago, San Francisco's Long- 
shoreman Leader Harry Bridges signed a contract permit- 
ting shippers to automate to their heart's desire—while guar- 
anteeing Bridges’ boys an annual wage, no matter how many 
hours they actually worked. The agreement has turned out 
well for both management and longshoremen. 

More reasonable and less wasteful is the contract between 
California’s Kaiser Steel Corp. and the United Steelworkers. 
Under it, any worker displaced by automation goes into an 
employment “reserve,” receives his average wage of the 
past while being retrained and waiting for reassignment. 
Kaiser also offers vacation time based on productivity gains. 
Variations of the Kaiser-Steelworkers’ arrangement are being 
tried out elsewhere with success. The Electrical Workers, 
for instance, are organizing training courses to teach mem- 
bers to work in atomic energy and other advanced fields. 
But organized labor as a whole has hardly begun to face up 
to the problem—and the opportunity—of automation. 


Public Relations Snag 

Forward-looking labor leaders are sure that they will have 
to find “new markets,” branching out from old-line indus- 
tries, and that is not always easy. Some complain that the 
electronics industry, for one, is mobile to the point of being 
nomadic and therefore hard to organize. When one union 
was contemplating organizing insurance company employees. 
the union paper struck a note of comic despair: “Can you 
imagine the national reaction to a strike of insurance sales- 
men?” Some labor leaders expect to develop new forms of 
cooperation with management, such as the industry-wide 
boards that already function in steel and coal. 

Above all, organized labor will have to become more at- 
tractive to the public. One experiment in that line, tried by 
the Retail Clerks, used low-keyed, soft-sell TV spots, But 
some of labor's public relations snags will take more than 
TV to solve. Union leaders have used their tremendous 
influence to fight Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
which permits states to enact right-of-work laws (its repeal 
was passed by the House, is now before the Senate). No 
doubt, union membership has been held down by 14(b), 
particularly in the South, But the gains made, when and if it 
is repealed, may well be offset by adverse public sentiment: 
many Americans, whether or not they are accurately in- 
formed on the issue, still feel that a man should have # right 
to hold a job without belonging to a union. 

Organized labor is less than ever a monolithic segment of 
a fragmented national society. No more can it afford to make 
purely demagogic demands of industry, and to an unprece- 
dented degree, labor and management are forced to work 
together. In this sense, Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz ts 
fond of quoting Lewis Carroll's Hioiing of the Snark: 

But the valley grew narrow and narrower still, 

And the evening got darker and colder 

Till (merely from nervousness, not from good will) 

They marched along shoulder to shoulder. 

What is actually keeping them marching along together is 
not nervousness, though there is still some of that, or just 
good will, though there is a lot more of that. It is above all a 
common share in America’s vast affluence, a common 
stake in a country, as nearly classless as any in the world, 
that gives the worker a better life than he has known since 
the wheels of the industrial revolution first started to turn. 
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Ending the Suspense 


(See Cover} 

At dawn one morning last week, war 
came to the dusty Pakistan village of 
Dhankeal, near Lahore. Mystére jets of 
the Indian air force slammed rockets 
into a train at the station, killing three 
passengers and wounding eleven. Wak- 
ened by the explosions, a young peasant 
named Zakaullah clambered to the roof 
of his mud hut. “I saw planes in the 
sky.” he said. “And = suddenly they 
Started throwing things with fire coming 
from them. Then one plane started to 
fall. It came down with a big noise.” 

Near by bearded Mohammed Sharif 
was leaving the village mosque after 
morning prayer when he looked up and 
saw the French-built Mystéres in a dog- 
fight with U.S.-made F-86 jets of the 
Pakistan air force. With peasant wis- 
dom Sharif decided, “The Indians must 
be losing in Kashmir. Now they are 
trving to bother us down here.” He 
urged the young men of the village to 
arm themselves with clubs and search 
through the cane and cornfields for 
downed Indian pilots. 

Smeared Dung. To the hundreds of 
millions of illiterate Indian and Paki- 
stani peasants in the villages, the war 
may be just another disaster to add to 
the constant plagues of drought, flood, 
tornado and poverty. Not so in the 
cities. New Delhi crowds danced in the 
streets at the rumor of Indian victories. 
As antiaircraft guns in Amritsar opened 
up on Pakistani planes, citizens cheered 
each white puff in the blue sky, shout- 
ing “Shoot him down! Kill him! Kill, 
kill, kill! Workmen put up bate walls 
in offices as protection against bomb 





blast, shopkeepers pasted strips of pa- 
per to window panes, husbands and 
fathers dug slit trenches outside their 
homes. As hospitals were hurriedly 
emptied to provide beds for expected 
wounded, Indians queued up to donate 
blood. The capital's mood was reflected 
by a businessman who said. “We've 
been kicked around too often. Let us 
lose 200 million people if we have to, 
and have done with it. Our national 
honor is at stake.” 

The same air of stern determination 
spread through Rawalpindi. Civil serv- 
ants worked round the clock, and on 
the desks of key officials lay a blue 
volume of contingency papers labeled 
“War Book.” Auto headlights were 
dimmed with smears of mud and cow 
dung, and trucks were camouflaged 
with leafy branches. For three succes- 
sive nights, Indian bombers struck at 
Karachi’s harbor installations, and the 
wail of air-raid sirens blended with the 
sobbing call to prayer of muezzins atop 
minarets. A bitter Pakistani official 
said, “Let's fight it out and get it over 
with. Either we become slaves of In- 
dia, or India accepts us as an inde- 
pendent state. This suspense must end.” 

Shimmering Dust. The major theater 
of war is the broad Punjab plain, which 
stretches flat from horizon to horizon. 
It is lushly green, dotted with clumps 
of trees, laced by canals. The days are 
swelteringly hot, and dust clouds shim- 
mer in the glaring sun. It is Rudyard 
Kipling country, immortalized in such 
books as Kim and /ndian Tales. And 
the soldiers on both sides are very like 
the men Kipling so deeply revered. The 
officers are British-trained, and many 
are graduates of Sandhurst. They have 
the British manner, right down to 
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PAKISTANI CASUALTY OF INDIAN AIR RAID 
A battle building for hundreds of years. 
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clipped accents, mustaches and swagger 
sticks. The enlisted men are also right 
out of Kipling’s pages—sturdy Jats and 
turbaned Sikhs, rawboned Pathans and 
sinewy Sindhis, volunteers all, whose 
regimental flags are inscribed with bat- 
tle names ranging from Ypres and Gal- 
lipoli to El Alamein and Monte Cas- 
sino and Rangoon. 

Since its army is much the larger 
(867,000 men to 253,000), India went 
on the attack in five widely separated 
sectors of the Punjab front—three col- 
umns aimed at encircling Lahore, Pak- 
istan’s second largest city, one thrust 
at Sialkot, and the last struck at Kara- 
chi via the town of Gadra. The Indians 
hoped to force the dispersion of the 
smaller but better-trained and -armed 
Pakistani forces and then chop them 
up piecemeal. 

The strategy worked, at least par- 
tially. A Pakistani armored force that 
had driven 30 miles into Kashmir with 
the object of seizing Jammu city, and 
thus cutting off more than 100,000 
Indian troops in Kashmir, slowed down 
before reaching its goal and detached 
tanks to defend Sialkot. 

In the air, it was much the same 
story—Indian quantity and Pakistan 
quality. Indian pilots are flying a variety 
of fighters, from French Mystéres and 
British Vampires to Russian MIG-2Is 
and Indian-built Gnats. The Pakistanis 
have U.S. supersonic jets, which seem 
to have made a spectacular number of 
kills—Pakistani Air Vice Marshal Nur 
Khan claims that 108 Indian planes 
have been shot down. If true, that 
amounts to a fifth of the Indian air 
force. 

At week’s end, both armies were 
digging in along the Punjab plain, their 
battalions stretching 800 miles, from 
the Kashmir border to the Rann of 
Kutch on the Arabian Sea. New Delhi 
reported “very fierce fighting’ around 
Lahore and Sialkot and said its tank 
forces had killed two Pakistani gen- 
erals, but neither side was claiming 
major advances and the battle line ap- 
peared to be temporarily stable. No 
ground fighting at all was reported from 
East Pakistan, 1,000 miles from the 
Punjab front, although Shastri warned 
that Indian troops might move at any 
time. On the Indian side, there were 
innumerable reports of nightly drops by 
Pakistani paratroopers, but police and 
army patrols found no evidence that 
the reports were true. 

Quavering Voice. When the British 
left India in 1947, it was commonly 
said that Pakistan got the military, and 
India the civil servants. The leaders of 
the two countries reflect the aphorism. 
Pakistan's President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan is a strapping six-footer who was 
educated at Sandhurst, fought valiantly 
in Burma in World War Il. Before 
seizing control of his chaotic country 
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in a bloodless military coup in 1958, 
Ayub Khan was commander in chief 
of Pakistan’s army. 

Though now a democratically elect- 
ed President, Ayub Khan is still a mili- 
tary man and is running Pakistan's side 
of the war from the map room in his 
interim capital of Rawalpindi. He ral- 
lied his nation and his armed forces 
with a nationwide broadcast. In a voice 
quavering with emotion, Ayub declared 
that “the Indian rulers were never rec- 
onciled to the establishment of an in- 
dependent Pakistan where Moslems 
could build a homeland of their own. 
For 18 years they have been arming 
to crush us.” The present Pakistani 
commander, General Mohammed Mu- 
sa, also took to the radio to praise the 
courage of his troops. The army had 
got its teeth in the enemy, said Musa, 
and should “bite deeper and deeper 
until he is destroyed. And destroy him 
you will, God willing.” 

India’s Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri (Time cover, Aug. 13) is poles 
apart from Ayub Khan, physically, 
emotionally and personally, Scarcely 5 
ft. tall, with a clerkish mien and a 
gentle, self-deprecating voice, the won- 
der is that Shastri ever became the 
head of the world’s largest democratic 
state. But Shastri’s meekness is decep- 
tive, and, in Pakistani opinion at least, 
he is a determined, wily and resilient 


opponent. 
Except for daily briefings by India’s 
army chief of staff, tall, mustached 


General Joyanto N. Chaudhuri. Shastri 
Stays aloof from the war. Explains an 
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aide, “He feels this is a professional 
matter, and should be left to the pro- 
fessionals.” Most of Shastri’s day is 
spent with Parliament and in meetings 
with an emergency committee made up 
of five of his Cabinet ministers. Here, 
Shastri makes the decisions, overruling 
Defense Minister Yashwantrao B. Cha- 
van, who opposed the digging of slit 
trenches in New Delhi for fear of 
alarming the population, and ordering 
that rationing machinery be set up in 
case it is needed later. 

Once, as the crisis grew worse, he 
displayed temper, angrily denouncing 
the U.S. for its failure to condemn 
Pakistan for its infiltration of Kashmir. 
Railways Minister S. K. Patil calmed 
him down, saying “If America went 
to war in Guatemala or Uruguay, you 
would tell both sides to stop fighting. 
You wouldn't tell them who is at fault.” 





Bengal 


Late Lights. Yet despite the militant 
posture of both countries, and the lights 
burning late behind curtained windows 
in the war rooms of Rawalpindi and 
New Delhi, there are some curious in- 
consistencies in the conflict. Neither In- 
dia nor Pakistan has yet declared war 
or even severed diplomatic relations. 
And the communiqués make it clear 
that none of the attacks represent a ma- 
jor effort; rarely is more than a brigade 
employed. So far, it has been a war of 
small battles between tanks, planes and 
artillery, with neither side trying for a 
quick knockout or decisive showdown. 
Since there have been no major infantry 
clashes, casualties have been less than 
they might have been—perhaps 1,700 
dead on both sides. 

What is unclear is whether the seem- 
ing hesitancy is a result of design or 
poor logistics. It has always been dif- 
ficult to move large bodies of troops 
speedily in the subcontinent. On either 
side of the border, the roads are misera- 
ble and usually choked with oxcarts, 
camel caravans and wandering cows, 
The railways offer the best transporta- 
tion, but trains—as at Dhankeal—are 
sitting ducks for rocket-firing jets. 

Most of the world was begging the 
contestants to stop. Would-be mediators 
ranged from Canada’s Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson to the leaders of Russia. 
There were some strange alignments. 
The Soviet Union—long a supporter of 
India—cualled for an instant truce. Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilson did 
the same and urged all Commonwealth 
heads of state to follow suit. Red China 
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gleefully came out for Pakistan, and on 
a Karachi visit last week, Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi pledged China’s support 
of Pakistan in repelling “Indian armed 
provocation.” Indonesian students in 
Djakarta joyfully wrecked the Indian 
embassy. screaming “Crush India, the 
imperialist lackey!” 

Meager Results. At an emergency 
session of the United Nations Security 
Council, Secretary-General U Thant 
was authorized to seek an end to the 
war. With the fervent support of every 
Council member, Thant flew from New 
York to see if world opinion meant any- 
thing to the combatants. Results were 
meager. In Rawalpindi, Thant spent 
most of his time pleading with Paki- 
stan’s rabidly anti-Indian Foreign Min- 
ister Z. A. Bhutto. Bhutto made Paki- 
Stan’s position clear: no cease-fire unless 
it Was accompanied by a definite com- 
mitment to settle the Kashmir ques- 
tion by self-determination for the Kash- 
miri people. When Thant left to try his 
luck in New Delhi, a Pakistani govern- 
ment spokesman derided his peace pro- 
posals as “the same old thing: Don't 
be bad boys, don’t fight: negotiate.” 

The U.S. was caught in the middle. 
Washington officials watched in dismay 
as Pakistan and India clawed at each 
other with U.S. weapons and planes that 
had been given them for the express 
purpose of opposing Communist ag- 
gression. The U.S. wanted only to be 
friends with both powers, but was 
roundly denounced by each. Along Ka- 
rachi streets, Americans heard the old, 
familiar chant: “Yankee, go home!” In 
India, two German tourists were beaten 
by a mob that thought they were Amer- 
icans. Washington held only one trump 
card and promptly used it: all military 
supplies to both countries were sus- 
pended. Pakistan would be the first to 
feel the pinch since it is wholly depend- 
ent on U.S. spare parts and, unlike In- 
dia, has no real industrial base for home 
production of arms. Eventually, the 
U.S. arms cutoff—in which Britain 
joined—could ground both sides’ jet 
planes and halt their tanks, reducing the 
whole affair to an infantry war—but 
not before weeks have passed, 

Frozen Feud. Though the air was 
filled with cries for peace, no one had 
any high hopes of getting it. The battle 
that has been joined on the Punjab plain 
has been building for hundreds of years. 
Ever since the 16th century Mogul in- 
vasion of India, Moslems and Hindus 
have fought each other for control of 
the subcontinent. The age-old feud was 
put in cold storage during the long era 
of British rule, but burst into flame in 
all its old fury in 1947 as both India 
and Pakistan became independent. 

The hatred lies bone-deep, and is cul- 
tural as well as religious. Hindus wor- 
ship cows and Moslems eat them. Hin- 
dus regard Moslems as unclean, and 
Moslems call Hindus caste-ridden. The 
great Sepoy Rebellion still rankles, 
When Moslem regiments revolted, Hin- 
dus helped the British to crush them. 

With the coming of independence, 
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both sides began a communal purge. 
Moslems slaughtered Hindus in Paki- 
stan, and Hindus slaughtered Moslems 
in India. Fully 12 million refugees 
jammed the roads as they fled toward 
the nearest friendly border. 

Searcely had the riots stopped than 
fighting broke out again in the princely 
state of Kashmir. In accordance with 
their colonial policy of divide and rule, 
the British in 1846 had set up a Hindu 
ruling family over the 4,000,000 Kash- 
miris, who are 80% Moslem. About 
100 years later, faced by a revolt of his 
Moslem subjects, the Hindu maharajah 
opted to join India in return for help in 
putting down the rebellion. As Indian 
troops poured in from the south, Paki- 
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stani tribesmen came down the moun- 
tains in the northwest to help their 
Moslem brothers. 

India and Pakistan brought charges 
before the United Nations, accusing 
each other of violence and aggression 
By January 1949, the U.N. succeeded 
in drawing a cease-fire line that gave a 
third of Kashmir to Pakistan and two- 
thirds to India. Four times since, the 
U.N. has ordered that a plebiscite be 
held to determine the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Kashmir. Though Jawaharlal 
Nehru once vowed to “abide by the will 
of the Kashmiri people,” India has al- 
ways found reasons to avoid holding 
the referendum. Ex-Defense Minister 
Krishna Menon has bluntly explained 
why India opposes the plebiscite: “*Be- 
cause we would lose it.” The popular 
Moslem leader, Sheik Abdullah, first 
supported union with India. When he 
changed his mind, the Indians clapped 
him in jail. 


In the years since 1949, the cease-fire 
line has been the scene of frequent gun- 
fire. A total of 16,000 people—half of 
them civilians—have been killed. The 
45-man U.N. peace-keeping team, 
headed by Australia’s venerable Gen- 
eral Robert Nimmo, has had_ neither 
the mandate nor the manpower to en- 
force a truce. 

Nehru's Heart. Everything about the 
Kashmir problem is deeply emotional. 
The land itself produces little but scen- 
ery. Kashmir’s mountain rim is so im- 
penetrable that there is only one year- 
round road to the outside world—and 
it goes to Pakistan. Nehru was de- 
termined to keep Kashmir because it 
was his ancestral home and, as he put 
it, “a piece of my heart.” 

The most significant argument for 
Indian control of Kashmir relates to what 
New Delhi officials call the “fissiparous 
tendencies” of their country, If Kash- 
mir could secede by holding a plebiscite, 
the argument runs, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent Madras or Kerala or any 
other state from doing the same thing. 
The warrior Sikhs of Punjab have long 
dreamed of an independent nation. In 
fact, a Sikh leader, Sant Fateh Singh, 
was scheduled last week to begin a fast 
that would be followed by self-immola- 
tion, to force Indian acceptance of 
Sikh autonomy. In deference to the 
war emergency, Singh has postponed 
both his fast and his suicide. Indians 
compare their situation to that of the 
U.S., which fought a four-year civil 
war for the preservation of the Union. 

Asian Hitler. It is an article of faith 
in Pakistan that India’s ultimate goal is 
to conquer the subcontinent by force. 
As Pakistan’s U.N. ambassador emo- 
tionally put it last week, “What Hitler 
and the Nazis did in Europe, India has 
taken it upon herself to do in Asia.” 

From the first day of independence, 
Pakistan’s foreign policy has been based 
on fear of India. Except for the Mos- 
lem religion, this fear is the only unify- 
ing force in the nation. Pakistan is, 
in fact, two countries separated by a 
1,000-mile-wide corridor of intervening 
Indian territory. West Pakistan, an arid, 
sprawling land much like the Ameri- 
can Southwest, is inhabited by 45 mil- 
lion tall, hardy, light-complexioned 
Pathans, Sindhis, and Punjabis, who 
dominate the government and the army 
East Pakistan is small, waterlogged, and 
congested with a population of 55 mil- 
lion short, dark-complexioned Bengalis, 
who are usually protesting that they are 
ignored by the national government. In 
the west, Urdu is the dominant lan- 
guage; in the east, Bengali. They have 
different scripts and are completely dif- 
ferent languages. English is commonly 
used in government and business. 

Pakistan, which means “Land of the 
Pure” in Urdu, is a country without 
a history and with very little identity. 
In the west, 86% of the people are il- 
literate, and most are under the thumb 
of zamindars, or landlords. In the east, 
the literacy rate is somewhat better, 
but the population density among the 
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highest in the world. Two men have 
built the nation: Mohammed Ali Jin- 
nah, the father of his country, and 
Mohammed Ayub Khan, who has ruled 
one way or another since 1958. Under 
Ayub, there has been an industrial surge 
that looks more spectacular than it is 
because the original base was so small. 
Compared even to India, Pakistan is 
today an industrial pygmy. Using his 
system of “Basic Democracy” to keep 
the vote in the hands of a privileged 
few, Ayub rules firmly but with con- 
siderable justice; he encourages foreign 


investment and gives tax credits to 
home-grown investors. He has also 
done much to mollify East Pakistan 


with a heavy increase in government 
capital outlay. 

Despite its large population, East 
Pakistan is lightly held, with a single 
infantry division.” New Delhi's propa- 
ganda insists that there will be no in- 
vasion, that India regards East Pakistan 
as a friendly neutral. Pakistani propa- 
ganda similarly works hard to woo the 
dominant Sikhs of India’s Punjab, as- 
suring them that every effort will be 
made to avoid damaging their sacred 
Golden Temple in Amritsar and urging 
that they sit out the war, Neither appeal 
is apt to be very successful. 

Wet Cement. While Nehru’s India 
preached neutralism, Pakistan early 
joined every alliance in sight. It was an 
original member of CENTO, it belongs 
to SEATO, and would have joined NATO 
if it could have. Pakistan signed a bi- 
lateral defense treaty with the U.S. in 
1954 and supplied the U.S. with the 
Peshawar airfield as a convenient base 
for U-2 spy planes flying over Russia. 

Once aligned with the U.S., marvel- 
ous things happened to Pakistan. Tanks, 
jet planes, new weapons, experts, food 
poured in, By last year, Pakistan had 
received $1.5 billion dollars in military 
aid and $3.5 billion in economic aid— 


about SSO per person. Relations 
reached their peak in 1961, when Ayub 
Khan rode a wave of popularity 


through the U.S. Speaking before a 
joint’ session of Congress, he said: 
“The only people who will stand by 
you in Asia are the people of Pakistan 
—provided you are prepared to stand 
by them.” He boated up the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon with the Kennedys, 
flew to Lyndon Johnson’s Texas ranch 
to write his name in fresh Friendship 
Walk cement. Vice President Johnson 
had met Ayub in Pakistan earlier that 
year and, in a rosy, fraternal glow, 
saw to it that a camel driver who 
reached for his outstretched hand got 
a free junket to the U.S. 

Matter of Duty. The warmth lasted 
until the 1962 Sino-Indian war in the 
Himalayas. When the Indian army 
abruptly collapsed in Assam, Washing- 
ton and London hastily poured in weap- 
ons and military supplies. The Pakis- 
tanis were livid. Officials charged that 
President Kennedy had broken his 
premise to consult with Ayub before 
making any arms shipments to India, 

Ayub Khan derided the Chinese 
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threat to India, pointing out that a ma- 
jor attack from Tibet would leave the 
Chinese dangling at the end of a 1,700- 
mile supply line. If China wanted to 
gobble up India, he said, the thrust 
would come through the Northeast 
Fronticr and Burma. Anyway, Ayub 
demanded, what possible use to China 
would it be to take on the care and 
feeding of 480 million undernourished 
Indians? Washington flatly disagreed, 
insisting that Red China was the main 
enemy of both India and Pakistan. 
Ayub Khan had already made an effort 
to test this theory by offering in 1959 
to join Nehru in a pact for the mutual 
defense of the subcontinent. Cracked 
Nehru, “Defense against whom?” and 
turned down the treaty. 

Ayub Khan had even less success 
with Nehru’s successor, Shastri. After a 
private meeting in Karachi, Ayub said 


to define the 200-mile border with Ti- 
bet: Peking proved generous, handing 
over to Pakistan about 750 sq. mi. of 
disputed territory. As the Pakistanis 
turned willing, the Chinese turned ea- 
ger. Trade expanded: an agreement was 
reached for Pakistan International Air- 
lines to make biweekly flights between 
Karachi and Canton: China advanced 
a $60 million credit to Pakistan. 
Ayub Khan returned from a visit to 
Peking nearly as ecstatic as he had 
been about the U.S. Campaigns were 
launched to stamp out flies, @ /a China. 
Ayub Khan, a devout Moslem and a 
confirmed free enterpriser, praised the 
Red Chinese dedication to work. 
Pakistan was making a serious re- 
appraisal of all its international rela- 
tionships. Close ties were knit with 
Turkey and Iran, two Moslem neigh- 
bors and fellow members of CENTO. 


BAL DEV. Pix 
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Everything about the problem is deeply emotional. 


that Shastri was willing to compromise 
on Kashmir but felt he was not strong 
enough to convince his own govern- 
ment, Ayub added, “I told him that, as 
Prime Minister of India, it was his duty 
to build public opinion in favor of a 
satisfactory solution. He might be crit- 
icized by some elements, but the bulk 
of the Indian people would thank him 
for relieving them of a great anxiety.” 
Ayub concluded that it was impossible 
to reach an agreement with the am- 
bivalent and indirect Shastri. They set- 
ted into a tenuous coexistence that 
Was punctuated by gunfire earlier this 
year in the border wasteland of the 
Rann of Kutch. Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson settled that one, 
bringing Ayub and Shastri to cautious 
compromise at the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers meeting in London 
last: June. 

Trip to Moscow. Pakistan’s relations 
with Red China had been cool and 
correct. But after Ayub Khan's recrim- 
inations against Washington, things 
grew warmer. Negotiations were begun 


A long and dreary border scuffle with 
Afghanistan was partially resolved, and 
Pakistan ended a two-year closing of 
the Afghan frontier. 

Ayub Khan even went to Moscow 
to patch up long-dilapidated fences. 
The Soviet Union had for many years 
defended India in the U.N., even inter- 
posing its veto to prevent censure otf 
New Dethi for its failure to hold the 
Kashmir plebiscite. Now Russia, as 
worried as the U.S. by China’s cozying 
up to Pakistan, made a joint statement 
advocating “resolute support” of peo- 
ples struggling for national liberation, 
which Pakistan interpreted as backing 
its stand on Kashmir. Like many heads 
of state before him, Ayub Khan was 
learning that it is better to get aid from 
both sides than to be a taken-for- 
granted partner of just one, 

But there was still no progress on 
the Kashmir problem. Though dear to 
the hearts of all Pakistanis, it was a 
crashing bore to the U.N. and the 
world. Even worse, India was moving 
fast to end the fiction that there was 
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even anything left to discuss. Nehru 
had announced in 1954 that Kashmir 
was an integral part of India but had 
done nothing to implement his words. 
Prime Minister Shastri was saying less 
but doing more. Early this year, he 
quietly let it be known that Indian civil 
servants would take over the state ad- 
ministration of Kashmir. To Pakistanis, 
this meant that the Kashmir question 
had to be reopened before the world 
—now or never. 

Closed Routes. The instrument used 
was the mujahid, or local warrior. Sub- 
sequent Indian interrogations of cap- 
tured mujahids indicate that they are 
mostly inhabitants of Azad (Free) 
Kashmir, the Pakistan-occupied one- 
third of the state. As army veterans, 
they were given a brisk course of re- 
training, taught methods of sabotage. 
Last month they began crossing the 
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SUDDENLY WE'RE RICH ENOUGH 
TO GO TO WAR’ 


porous cease-fire line with instructions 
to start an insurrection. 

All in all, an estimated 3,000 miuja- 
hids made the trip. It seemed an ob- 
viously doomed operation. The Indian 
share of Kashmir is firmly held by 
100,000 troops. Though most Kash- 
miri Moslems would undoubtedly vote 
to join Pakistan, few showed any in- 
clination to die for the cause. The 
infiltrators were rounded up or slain 
with considerable ease, but the outcries 
from the Indian government often 
made it sound as if Kashmir were be- 
ing invaded by hordes of warlike Huns. 

In order to “close the infiltration 
routes,” Indians in battalion strength 
crossed the cease-fire line and occu- 
pied a series of abandoned Pakistani 
outposts. There was a pause of some 
days, presumably to test the Pakistani 
reaction. When nothing happened, the 
Indians moved forward two weeks ago 
in regimental and brigade strength. 
Two Pakistani hilltop positions were 
stormed at dawn. In the Punch-Uri 
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sector, the Indians advanced 25 miles 
into Pakistani territory. A large salient 
in the 1949 U.N. cease-fire line that 
bulged toward Srinagar was swiftly 
erased, and India announced that the 
occupied ground was now Indian, as 
were the 5,000 dazed peasants who 
lived there. 

By last week, the world’s eyes were 
on Kashmir. Pakistan would either have 
to react strongly or abandon its claims. 
Within 48 hours, Ayub Khan made 
his military answer. A rumbling column 
of 70 powerful Patton tanks rolled 
across the Kashmir border far to the 
south, where the land is flat. The Indi- 
an villages of Chhamb and Dewa were 
swiftly taken. Backed by a brigade of 
infantry, and with its flanks protected 
by patrols of mujahids, the tanks rolled 
on, driving Indian defenders from vil- 
lage after village. 

Indian jet fighters streaked from the 
sky to smash the armored spearhead. 
Fearful of losing the strategic city of 
Jammu, the Indian high command or- 
dered the drive on Lahore, removing 
the battle from Kashmir to Pakistan 
proper, and changing a brush-fire war 
into a full-scale challenge. The escala- 
tion had increased, and the suspense 
was over. Whatever else Ayub Khan 
and Shastri accomplished last week, 
they had noisily reopened the question 
of Kashmir. 

Phone 31489. Ostensibly, both armies 
were pursuing “defensive” advances, 
and always with the assurance that they 
were only being made to protect the 
national borders. New Delhi insisted 
that it was not at war with the Paki- 
stan government or the Pakistan people. 
What then was it doing? Merely trying 
to convince the Pakistan army that it 
should not interfere with India’s inter- 
nal affairs, that is, Kashmir. 

The same line was coming from Ra- 
walpindi in slightly different wording. 
Pakistan’s object was not to wage war 
either. Its only task was to convince 
India by “firmness” that it would be a 
good idea to let the Kashmiris have 
their plebiscite. 

To the credit of both governments, 
each was doing what it could to damp 
down the possibility of religious massa- 
cres. Most of Pakistan’s Hindus are in 
the East zone, so far little affected by 
the war. Pledges of loyalty to India 
came from many communities among 
the nation’s 47 million Moslem sub- 
jects. Two Moslems sit in Shastri’s Cab- 
inet, and there are many scattered 
through the government and the army. 
Shastri has urged “internal harmony” 
upon his countrymen. 

This was vital, since both nations are 
in the throes of spy scares. New Delhi 
offered a $100 reward for every Paki- 
stani spy captured, and an Indian news 
agency put out a special notice to Delhi 
citizens: “Anybody having information 
about paratroopers or any other matte! 
pertaining to the present emergency 
may convey it to the authorities by 
phoning 31489.” 

In Karachi and New Delhi, young 


men raced through the streets pulling 
strangers’ beards to make sure they 
were not false. A freelance photogra- 
pher who went to Patna to snap pic- 
tures of the Ganges River for a U.S. 
magazine was arrested and jailed be- 
cause the police, who had never seen 
equipment as sophisticated as his 
200-mm. telephoto lens, thought it was 
an aerial camera. In Bombay, nocturnal 
cremations were banned lest they serve 
as fiery beacons for enemy aircraft. 

Patna’s police also spent one night 
cordoning off an area below a mys- 
terious, wavering filament in the sky 
that they identified as a “rocket fuse.” 
At dawn, they discovered someone had 
tied his paper kite to a pole, and the 
“fuse” was merely its fluttering string. 

Closer Parity. Both the Indian and 
Pakistan governments were also drop- 
ping public hints as to the ground rules 
for future fighting. Each disclaimed any 
intention of bombing the — other's 
jammed, slum-packed cities, which are 
easily flammable and prone to panic. 
And seemingly, neither side intends to 
launch a massive, win-the-war offensive 
with the aim of destroying the enemy’s 
army and occupying his land. 

Most military observers thought the 
fighting so far had gone about as ex- 
pected. In the short run, Pakistan's 
small, highly trained army is more than 
a match for the Indians. But each skir- 
mish and each day in the field reduces 
the efficiency of the U.S. weapons and 
equipment, and brings the Pakistanis 
toward closer parity with the Indians. 

All of the Indian drives in the Punjab 
seem to have been stopped cold a short 
distance across the border, One unit 
attacking Lahore was severely handled 
and driven back into India, where it 
has dug in in defense of Ferozepore. 
But should the war be prolonged sev- 
eral more weeks, military men think 
that the more numerous Indian army 
will begin to prevail. 

Peking Laughter. There is one im- 
ponderable: China, Even a military dem- 
onstration on the Himalayan front 
would seriously weaken the Indian ef- 
fort. A Chinese offensive on the scale 
of their last one in 1962 would be more 
than India could handle, for New Del- 
hi is barely equipped for a one-enemy 
war. It could never deal with two at 
once. 

Who knew how Red China would re- 
act? Ayub, no friend of Communism, 
had not asked for aid from that quarter. 
Also, the Chinese might recall that in 
the 1962 clash with India, Ayub made 
clear to Delhi that Indian troops could 
safely be transferred from the Pakistan 
frontier to the Himalayas. True, Pe- 
king has been mumbling about Indian 
“aggression” in the border area. But 
these noises began long before the pres- 
ent conflict, and have not been signifi- 
cantly renewed. At the present mo- 
ment, China's interests are well served 
by letting its two neighbors waste their 
scanty substance in war against each 
other. As an Indian official said grimly, 
“They must be laughing hard in Peking.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Big Hole 


It was a foolhardy sniper who leaped 
out of a camouflaged hole one evening 
last week and fired a shot at a group of 
U.S. marines on the prowl for the Viet 
Cong. His zeal was costly. Approaching 
the “spider trap,” the marines tossed 
in some grenades, and out popped four 
willing prisoners. Suddenly another 
burst of gunfire came from the hole. 
Big hole, the marines shrugged, tossing 
in more grenades. When the concealed 
V.C. responded with still another fusil- 
lade, a U.S. demolition squad provided 
a real blast, using dynamite this time. 
When the smoke cleared, the marines 
clambered down into the hole, discov- 
ered to their amazement a limestone 
cavern over six feet high and 250 feet 
long. It was littered with the bodies of 
66 Viet Cong, all dead from the demo- 
lition charge—the largest single kill for 
U.S. troops since they arrived in force 
in Viet Nam. 

The big bag was part of Operation 
Piranha, a joint U.S.-Vietnamese as- 
sault on the Batangan peninsula 20 
miles south of coastal Chu Lai—and a 
suspected supply base for guerrillas op- 
erating in the area. At dawn of Pira- 
nha’s first day, big naval guns pounded 
Batangan’s beaches from offshore. Then 
an American amphibious force slipped 
ashore, while Vietnamese marines and 
army troops helicoptered inland to close 
the trap, and a U.S. Marine unit chop- 
pered down atop Batangan’s command- 
ing 660-ft.-high hill. 

The landings by sea and air were 
virtually unopposed, but soon Piranha’s 
pincers, aided by tactical air strikes 
from Navy bombers, were flushing out 
Viet Cong on all sides. In the first en- 
counter, U.S. Marines killed four V.C. 
and captured six. The Vietnamese soon 
checked in with 28 dead Viet Cong, and 
the bombers picked off twelve more. 
Later, in one brief, fierce firefight, the 
marines killed 17 more Viet Cong and 
captured 21, suffering not a single U.S. 
casualty in the process. Marine Major 
General Lewis Walt flew into Batangan 
for a battlefield look, found himself “so 
proud of my marines I can hardly talk.” 

He had every right to be. At week's 
end Operation Piranha had yielded 
the marines 112 Viet Cong dead and 
43 prisoners, not to mention an addi- 
tional 66 V.C. kills scored by the South 
Vietnamese troops. 


Tears or Death? 

A tragic but inevitable feature of the 
ground war in Viet Nam is that civilians 
are all too often caught up in the shoot- 
ing. Time and again U.S. troops are 
fired upon from the huts of peasant 
families, from villages that the Viet 
Cong have commandeered. Should the 
response be a blast from every deadly 
weapon available? Or should the troops 
hold their fire for fear of hitting inno- 
cent civilians, and risk letting the Viet 
Cong escape? 

Last spring, when the U.S. tried one 
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U.S. MARINES BLASTING SUSPECTED VIET CONG HEADQUARTERS 





Should the response always be killing? 





alternative—harmless tear gases—an 
A.P. reporter latched onto the story, 
and from the hue and cry that followed, 
one might have thought that the scene 
was Ypres and the weapon was that 
deadly grey-green fog of 1915 called 
chlorine. In Washington, Dean Rusk 
and Robert McNamara rode out the 
storm, their protests that the gas was 
utterly harmless drowned in the fatuous 
worldwide din of indignation. While not 
publicly giving way, the U.S. tacitly de- 
cided that for the moment even tear 
gas was too hot to handle in Viet Nam. 

The absurdity of such a concession to 
ill-informed public opinion was_ illus- 
trated last week with the tale of Lieut. 
Colonel Leon Utter, 39, who was lead- 
ing his Marine battalion in a search- 
and-clear operation on a steep hillside 
near the port of Qui Nhon, eastern ter- 
minus of vital Route 19 to the high- 
lands, which was reopened in Operation 
Ramrod after months under Viet Cong 
control. Utter soon found the enemy: 
20 fully armed Viet Cong troops who 
promptly took refuge in a nearby net- 
work of tunnels. It would have been 
easy enough for Utter and his men to 
wipe them out with grenades or incin- 
erate them with flamethrowers. Trouble 
was, the V.C. had herded 390 women 
and children into the tunnel with them. 
So Utter chose the humane way, shov- 
ing into the tunnel mouth 48 canisters 
of CN, a mild tear gas that is briefly 
aggravating to eyes and nose, has no 
other effect whatsoever. Out streamed 
the Viet Cong, and the 390 captives 
into the hands of the marines. 

Once again world headlines blared 
the story and Hanoi yelled that the 
U.S. was using “toxic gas.” Utter found 
his decision to try gas again under in- 
vestigation, even though tear gas has 
remained regular issue for all Marine 
units, Unless Washington orders other- 
wise, Lieut. Colonel Utter is likely to 


fare kindly at the hands of U.S. brass 
in Saigon. Privately, most of them think 
that he did the right thing under the 
circumstances—and that a reluctance 
to use tear gas is an unnecessary and 
even inhumane restriction in doing what 
is one of the most unpleasant and dif- 
ficult jobs in the world. 


Adding Up, Up, Up 

A fortnight ago, the number of U.S 
servicemen in South Viet Nam soared 
past the 100,000 mark. Last week an- 
other 7,500 “combat-support and com- 
bat-support service personnel” landed 
from two troopships, bringing the total 
to nearly 108,000—a fourth of them 
front-line marines and infantrymen. 
And at week’s end the 15,800 men and 
424 helicopters and planes of the Army’s 
Ist Cavalry (Airmobile) Division began 
to disembark at Qui Nhon. 

Thus, by the end of this week the 
U.S. commitment in Viet Nam will have 
reached President Johnson's target of 
125,000 men, announced only last July 
28—an increase of 50,000 in just six 
weeks, Soon that total will be surpassed; 
by year’s end the U.S. will have more 
than 150,000 uniformed men in Viet 
Nam, not including the sailors and air- 
men of the Seventh Fleet, nor the crews 
of the giant B-52s based on Guam—all 
very much a part of the burgeoning war, 
as the Viet Cong can painfully attest. 


WEST GERMANY 


Photo Finish? 

The billboard posters were getting 
weatherbeaten, the speakers were get- 
ting hoarse, and the West German peo- 
ple were getting, well, perhaps a little 
bored. The 1965 election campaign was 
ending at last. It had been a listless 
process, and perhaps out of sheer resig- 
nation, the voters seemed about evenly 
divided. The latest polls showed Chan- 
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WILLY BRANDT 





LUDWIG ERHARD 


They‘ve grown accustomed to the race. 


cellor Ludwig Erhard’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union and Mayor Willy 
Brandt’s Social Democratic Party each 
with 45% of the decided vote—but 
there was a small catch: | West Ger- 
man voter in 4 still stolidly listed him- 
self as “undecided.” 

It was not for lack of effort on the 
part of the candidates. Erhard had cov- 
ered 16,000 miles by train and car, and 
had expounded his plan for a formierte 
Gesellschaft (harmonious society) be- 
fore nearly a million voters. He was, of 
course, campaigning equally on his par- 
ty’s record of prosperity and on his 
personal reputation as the very epi- 
tome of the Wirtsc haftswunder, “1 am 
one of you, grown out of the missions 
of the German people,” he proclaimed. 
“I stand before you as a cross section of 
the German people.” 

Grand Coalition? The big question 
was whether his image might have be- 
gun to tire on the voters, some of 
whom can scarcely recall a Germany 
that was not prosperous. Certainly if 
they chose to vote for Brandt, it would 
have to be for the sake of a new face, 
since the Social Democrats’ piatform 
is virtually the same as the Christian 
Democrats’ and Brandt's campaign ora- 
tory has been along the lines of “Those 
of you who have become owners of a 
little car have worked for it. Ludwig 
Erhard didn't give It to you, though 
that’s how he makes it sound,” 

With the parties apparently headed 
for a photo finish, the minds of politi- 
cians were racing ahead to the possibil- 
ity that for the first time since 1949, the 
Christian Democrats would need more 
than the help of a mere splinter coali- 
tion partner to rule the Bundestag. That 
raised the fascinating question of a po- 
litical alliance unthought of a lew years 
ago but now grudgingly considered by 
such influential figures as ex-Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer—a “grand coalition” 
yf the Christian Democrats and the 
socialists. This would leave the C.D.U.’s 
present coalition partner, the splinter 
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Free Democratic Party, alone in opposi- 
tion, and could happen only if the 
Christian Democrats’ share of the vote 
drops sharply from the 45% they won 
in 1961, when the Social Democrats’ 
rose to 36%. Erhard flatly rejects such 
a “red-black” coalition, but if the pos- 
sibility of it arose, there would have to 
be dickering far more interesting and 
contested than anything that took place 
in the campaign. 

Der Dicke did not for one mo- 
ment accept the idea that he would 
ever have to deal with the socialists, for 
he was amiably confident of another 
substantial victory for his Christian 
Democrats. In his private railroad car, 
sipping a Scotch and soda and clutching 
a Black Wisdom cigar at the end of a 
day’s campaigning last week, he was 
firmly telling journalists that “that little 
fire of a grand coalition has been 
stamped out.” 


FRANCE 


Once More, Sans Feeling 

For the twelfth and last time in his 
first. seven-year term of office now 
drawing to a close, the President of 
France last week held his own Sun 
King version of Meet the Press, Nat- 
urally, the question uppermost in the 
minds of 1,000 newsmen assembled in 
the Elysée was whether De Gaulle will 
stand for re-election Dec, 5 and a sec- 
ond septennat in office. Just as natural- 
ly, De Gaulle refused to answer it. 
“You will know with certainty in less 
than two months,” he said helpfully. 

Still. the ritual provides that every 
semiannual press conference have its 
characteristically Gaullist piéce de ré- 
sistance, whether it be resistance to 
British entry into the Common Market 
(January 1963) or to the hegemony of 
the dollar (February 1965). This time, 
after rudely squelching any European 
hopes for an early end to the Common 
Market's current crisis of his own con- 


trivance (see WORLD BUSINESS), the 





piece was that old favorite, NATO. “In 
1969 at the latest,” De Gaulle intoned, 
“will cease for us the subordination 
termed ‘integration’ which is provided 
for by NATO and which puts our fate 
in the hands of foreigners.” It was a 
nice-ringing nationalistic sentence, but 
it didn’t have much sting. De Gaulle’s 
dislike of the French army's participa- 
tion in NATO's integrated command 
structure is well known, But also, as 
everybody knows, France would stand 
to lose far more than NATO by pull- 
ing out. NATO chiefly relies on France 
for its supply routes and depots and the 
site of SHAPE headquarters, whereas 
both the French army and De Gaulle’s 
proud force de frappe depend on 
NATO's air defense shield for their 
ultimate protection. 

To old Elysée hands, De Gaulle him- 
self looked sunken-eyed and tired, and 
atypically muffed some of the lines in 
his carefully memorized discourse. But 
as usual, le grand Charles contrived to 
have the last laugh. “Personal power?” 
he asked at conference’s end, chal- 
lenging critics who charge that he rules 
singlehandedly. Why, he said, he was 
constantly in touch from the top of the 
government right down to the grass 
roots, having seen “with his own eyes 
at least 15 million Frenchmen” in the 
past seven years, And _ besides, great 
men are sometimes too busy for every- 
day commingling. “Whoever believed,” 
said General de Gaulle, that General 
de Gaulle, “once called to the helm, 
would content himself with inaugurat- 
ing chrysanthemum shows?” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Not All Right, Jack 


The industrial revolution was born 
in 18th century England, and British 
working attitudes hardly seem to have 
changed since. Nowadays petulant, cos- 
seted and truculent, British labor will 
down tools at the merest hint of any 
slight or insult, It will jealously defend 
a host of obsolete prerogatives and work 
practices that are the despair of man- 
agement efforts at efliciency—and often 
of labor union leaders themselves. This 
year alone, Britain’s auto industry, main- 
stay of Prime Minister Harold Wilson's 
export push to bolster the sickly pound, 
has already been hit by 109 separate 
strikes equaling 645,000 lost work days 
—nearly every one an unauthorized, 
wildcat strike. 

Last month, in an auto-parts plant 
in Wales, a workman walked off the 
job because he felt his foreman lacked 
training. He was suspended; 400 fellow 
workers then struck in sympathy, and 
eventually 20,000 workers were idled. 
When two car bodies came off the Jag- 
uar line poorly polished and were sent 
back to be redone, polishers said no, 
and Jaguar was shut down for four 
weeks. Nor is the auto industry unique. 
Last week thousands of London com- 
muters were fuming over a railroad 
slowdown called against the union lead- 
er’s orders. 
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Precarious Stability. The British pub- 
lic has had just about enough: a Na- 
tional Opinion Poll showed last week 
that four out of five Britons would go 
so far as to favor tough government 
legislation outlawing unauthorized 
strikes. Harold Wilson, for all his de- 
pendence on the workingman’s vote, 
has had enough too. Knowing that La- 
bor’s work stoppages, coupled with 
wage gains running an inflationary 6.3% 
so far this year, threaten not only the 
precarious stability of sterling but also 
the precarious two-vote __ majority 
by which his socialists rule, Wilson de- 
manded that the Trades Union Con- 
gress, meeting in Brighton this week, 
agree to voluntary controls in tune with 
his impending income-regulating legis- 
lation, His alternative: use of compul- 
sory government controls in the bill, 
due in the next session of Parliament. 

For the delegates to Brighton, rep- 
resenting nearly 9,000,000 union mem- 
bers, it was an odious choice. But in 
the end, Wilson’s urging carried the 
day by a margin of 2,000,000 votes: 
local unions bound themselves to sub- 
mit in advance all demands for wage 
increases to the T,U.C.’s General Coun- 
cil, not to press them on management 
until—and unless—the T.U.C. approved 
the wage claims as within the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary guidelines. The 
margin was thanks largely to T.U.C. 
General Secretary George Woodcock’s 
plea that Wilson’s demand was the lesser 
of two evils. But Woodcock 
served that, in any case, voluntaryism 
might well prove “impractical and un- 
workable”—precisely what most Britons 
gloomily suspect. 


EGYPT 
The Plot to Kill Nasser 


For years Gamal Abdel Nasser has 
been fomenting all manner of uprisings, 
internal strife and coups d'état through- 
out Africa and the Middle East. Last 
week it became clear that he had sut- 
fered a dose of his own medicine—and 
nearly choked on it. Spread across Cai- 
ro’s. government-controlled papers was 
news of an incredible plot to assassinate 
Nasser and most of his top aides, blow 
up the nation’s major power plants and 
communications centers, and unleash a 
reign of terror that would sweep out 
his regime and install an entirely differ- 
ent set of rulers in its place. 

Imperialists?) Communists? Israelis? 
Not at all. Behind the whole thing was 
Egypt’s powerful Moslem Brotherhood, 
an organization of religious fanatics w ho 
want to ban such modern immoralities 
as pictures of the human form, return 
to the laws of the Koran. Their aim: 
to set up a sort of Prophet's Republic, 
whose President would be declared ca- 
liph of the Moslem world. 

Quintet Groups. Led by Said Rama- 
dan, an exiled and devout Egyptian 
editor (he kneels for his daily prayers 
even when aboard an airliner), the 
brotherhood has been trying to over- 
throw Cairo governments since the early 
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days of King Farouk. Nasser tried to 
crush it out after one of its members 
fired eight shots at him during a mass 
rally in Alexandria in 1954, but despite 
the execution of six of the brothers and 
the imprisonment of thousands of 
others, the organization survived. Estab- 
lishing headquarters in Geneva, it was 
soon distributing an anti-Nasser maga- 
zine throughout the Arab world, smug- 
gling arms to tts underground organiza- 
tion in Egypt. raising money from such 
sources as the governments of Iran, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. 

In 1960 the prison terms of the Alex- 
andria plotters began to expire, and 
many organized themselves into “quintet 
groups”—men who had spent five years 
in prison—and began searching for new 
blood. Carefully screened recruits were 
brought in, sent to secret camps for 
training in judo, dagger fighting and the 
use of weapons and explosives, then 
assigned to cells. One cell consisted of 
three engineers whose job was to plan 
the sabotage of power stations. A cell 
of chemists prepared bombs. An airline 
pilots’ cell took charge of arms smug- 
gling, and coordinated activities between 
the underground and Geneva. 

Tip from Hussein. By this year all 
was ready, and the plot was scheduled 
for the end of July during the regime's 
13th anniversary celebrations. It seemed 
thorough in every detail. Hussein Taw- 
fic. a veteran terrorist who had suc- 
cessfully rubbed out one of King Fa- 
rouk’s finance ministers, was put in 
command of a select group assigned to 
blow up Nasser in his motorcade, If 
he failed, other brothers were ready to 
blast Nasser off his presidential train 
somewhere between Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and still others were prepared 
to shoot him on the way to his home 
in the suburbs of Cairo. 

The amazing thing is how close they 


came to pulling it off. The tip-off came 
in June, when King Hussein of Jordan 
heard about the plot from his own in- 
telligence network and informed Nas- 
ser. With little time to spare, secret 
police began tearing Egypt apart, look- 
ing for hidden arms, explosives and ter- 
rorists. Not until mid-July did they 
catch up with Tawfic’s assassination 
teams. Not until Egyptian air-force reb- 
els were ten minutes flying time from 
Nasser’s summer residence at Alexan- 
dria was their loaded bomber shot down. 

The anniversary passed without in- 
cident, but the brotherhood had not 
given up. Despite wholesale arrests of 
its members, it was still strong enough 
to attempt a suicide mission. The task 
was entrusted to Brother Ali Ismail el 
Fayyoumi, one of Nasser’s presidential 
honor guards and, according to the Cai- 
ro press, such a crack shot that “he 
could take one quick look at his target, 
close his eyes and shoot and hit.” As- 
signed to shoot Nasser on his return 
from Saudi Arabia three weeks ago, 
El Fayyoumi nearly got his chance. Po- 
lice broke up his cell only two days 
before Nasser’s return. 

Although official press reports tried 
to dismiss the plots as the work of 
“obscurantist feudalists,” the regime was 
clearly disturbed. Police had arrested 
an estimated 6,000 conspirators, but it 
was far from certain that all cells had 
yet been wiped out and that it was safe 
for government leaders to appear in 
public; three brotherhood agents were 
known to be operating in Morocco, 
where Nasser was due to appear this 
week for an Arab summit conference. 
Even more unsettling was the fact that 
the brotherhood had managed to attract 
young university graduates, airline pilots 
and trained chemists and engineers— 
the very type of people whom Nasser 
might expect to be most loyal. 





NASSER & GUARDS IN CAIRO 
Ten minutes from pulling it off. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exile of the General 

The man most responsible for bring- 
ing the U.S. into the Dominican civil 
war was forcibly packed off to exile last 
week—and most of the force came 
from the U.S. The hasty departure of 
General Elias Wessin y Wessin was in- 
tended to preserve and strengthen the 
precarious truce between loyalists and 
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WESSIN Y WESSIN 
“| cannot be happy.” 


rebels on which the country’s newly 
installed provisional government de- 
pends. Yet at week's end it was not at 
all certain that the maneuver had ac- 
complished its purpose—indeed, it may 
even have heightened the tensions. 

A tough brigadier who commanded 
with virtual autonomy the 1,700 crack 
troops of the Armed Forces Training 
Center at San Isidro, nine miles east of 
Santo Domingo, Wessin y Wessin, 40, 
was the key man in the fall of President 
Juan Bosch’s inept, Red-pampering gov- 
ernment in 1963. He was one of the 
first to recognize Castroite influence in 
the pro-Bosch revolt against Donald 
Reid Cabral last spring (TIME cover, 
May 7). Calling for U.S. help, he sent 
his tanks and F-S51 fighters to contain 
the rebels in a corner of downtown 
Santo Domingo. For this, he earned the 
undying enmity of the rebels, who vilify 
him by parroting cries of “genocide.” 

On the Alert. Since then, Wessin y 
Wessin had kept out of sight at San 
Isidro, silent and brooding. Then last 
week Provisional President Héctor Gar- 
cia-Godoy bowed to the rebels with a 
decree abolishing Wessin y Wessin’s 
command. That brought the general to 
life. The San Isidro airbase radio crack- 
led with bitter charges of Communist 
influence on Garcia-Godoy: “Again, 
we are on the alert!” The threat of 
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renewed fighting sent waves of panic 
through Santo Domingo. Both the OAS 
and the U.S. agreed that Wessin y Wes- 
sin had to go. 

For five days the general was urged 
to step aside quietly by high-ranking 
loyalist colleagues, Garcia-Godoy and 
U.S. Special Delegate Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, the able diplomat who earned 
high praise from President Johnson last 
week for his efforts throughout the 
crisis. At one point, Wessin y Wessin 
reported that the CIA had offered to 
buy his modest $18,000 house for 
$50,000. The U.S. countered that the 
$50,000 was his own idea. Through it 
all, Wessin y Wessin refused to budge. 

At last, six limousines, escorted by 
Brazilian marines and U.S. paratroop- 
ers, hauled up in front of Wessin’s house 
near San Isidro. In the cars were Do- 
minican Armed Forces Secretary Com- 
modore Francisco Rivera Caminero, 
Brazilian General Hugo Panasco AIl- 
vim, commander of the OAS peace 
force, and his deputy, Lieut. General 
Bruce Palmer, commander of the 82nd 
Airborne. The brass trooped into the 
house and trooped out again accom- 
panied by Wessin y Wessin. Two hours 
later he was on his way to exile in 
the U.S. 

"Not Finished." On TV that night 
Garcia-Godoy explained that Wessin y 
Wessin “has been declared in a state of 
retirement, and has been designated 
Consul General of the Republic in Mi- 
ami, Florida.” Arriving in Miami, Wes- 
sin y Wessin said he would accept the 
consul’s job. “I will serve,” he an- 
nounced, “but in the meantime we are 
not finished with the Communists, so | 
cannot be happy.” Nor were his loyalist 
supporters, who complained that the 
new government had been too kind to 
the left in its first week. Even the U.S. 
was upset by Garcia-Godoy’s choice 
of a far-leftist lawyer, one Manuel Ra- 
mon Morel, as his attorney general. 

Having got rid of Wessin y Wessin, 
the rebels clamored for the ouster of 
other loyalist officers. Rebel leaders 
said they would refuse to disarm unless 
“all the genocide military go—not 
just Wessin!” The Castroite 14th of 
June group was openly calling for reb- 
els to keep their weapons, and plane- 
loads of exiles were streaming back to 
Santo Domingo to participate in a “gi- 
gantic” rebel rally this week. 

Among the early returnees is sup- 
posed to be Juan Bosch, who sat out 
the revolution in Puerto Rico, and is 
expected to campaign for President in 
the elections next year. To celebrate his 
arrival, Bosch supporters are already 
planning another huge rally. All of 
which could bring on more fireworks, 
and a deeper mire for the U.S. and 
OAS. For now, having kicked out Wes- 
sin y Wessin, Lyndon Johnson can 
hardly be less tough toward the Com- 
munists still in the Dominican Republic. 


COLOMBIA 


“Permanently on the Defense” 

Not so long ago, Colombia was held 
up as a showcase of the Alianza—rel- 
atively rich in resources, increasingly 
mature in politics, full of hopeful plans 
for the future. The Andean country is 
now approaching what Colombians 
gloomily call “zero hour.” 

Under President Guillermo Leén Va- 
lencia’s do-nothing, three-year-old gov- 
ernment, the cost of living has risen 
60% , Colombia's chronic trade deficit 
has doubled, business confidence has 
evaporated and unemployment is soar- 
ing. Politically, the ruling Liberal-Con- 
servative National Front is splintering, 
and Congress is all but immobilized. 
Last week, with new elections only nine 
months away, Valencia finally decided 
that something ought to be done. Invok- 
ing emergency powers, he named a new 
Cabinet and decreed a series of reforms 
to pull the economy back from the 
brink. 

Overtures to Washington. The re- 
forms—suggested last December by the 
Agency for International Development, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 





PRESIDENT VALENCIA 
“Give the government a chance.” 


tion and Development, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund—are aimed at 
preserving Colombia's fading foreign 
exchange, estimated at $109 million 
last week. They provide for: 1) pref- 
erential exchange rates ranging from 9 
to 13.5 pesos per $1 (free rate: 19 pesos 
per $1) on imported raw materials; 
2) a $33 million issue of economic de- 
velopment bonds; 3) a 15% income tax 
increase for the current year, plus an- 
other 5% surcharge for the forced pur- 
chase of government bonds; and 4) a 
tightening of Colombia’s notoriously 
porous tax-collection system. 

The man directing the reforms is 
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This year, go where everybody isn’t. 


(That’s just one of the nice things about South America!) 





luxury of your hotel. 


Believe it or not, this is an apart- 
ment building—South American 
style! And when you're in Vifia 
del Mar, you'll also discover beau- 
tiful hotels, lovely beaches . 
even a casino. And peaceful Vifia 
is only two hours away from the 
bright lights and bustle of San- 
tiago, Chile’s capital. 


Discover sun-warmed peace in the 
courtyard of Quito’s San Francisco 
monastery. In the middle of town, 
this museum of priceless religious 


Start in the tranquil lake country of the Chilean-Argentine border. 
Here, you can stay in bed ’til lunch—or fish a mountain stream at day- 
break. Ride horses, play golf .. . or simply play possum, in the peaceful 





Eat Corvina a la Huancaina—de- 
licious local fish, in a spicy cheese 
and egg sauce. It's a specialty of 
Lima’s swank Trece Monedas. 






they did 
hundreds of years ago on Machu Picchu— 
sacred citadel of the Incas. As you climb its 
walls, explore its watchtowers, you'll dis- 
cover the special excitement that is South 
America! 


Watch the Alpacas grazing as 


art includes works by Caspicara— 
an Indian convert who lived four 


centuries ago. 


Today, South America is only $550 away, round trip. First 


Class is only $165 more on the same 30-day round-trip jet 
excursion from New York to Buenos Aires. Both on Panagra, 
the one U.S. airline specializing only in South American travel. 


Panagra’s El Inter Americano DC-8’s fly every night of the week 


—they’re the most frequent jets to South America’s West Coast 
and Buenos Aires. You fly through with no change of plane— 
over the routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra—from New 
York or Miami. See your Travel Agent. Or call Pan Am, sales 


agent for Panagra. FLY PANAGRA 


WORLOS FRIENOLIEST AIRLINE 








Who cares if you never Who cares if you have 
touch a dirty oven again? more time for fun? 





This G-E oven cleans itself electrically. Set the dial on the High-intensity mercury lamps, developed by G. E., add hou 
P-7 and latch the oven door. That’s all. No mess, no bother. of play to your day, by turning night into day on golf course 
Wonderful news for every housewife (and husbands, too)! ski slopes, tennis courts, swimming pools, boat marina 


Who cares if she keeps 
that pretty smile? 
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General Electric cares 


(so we try to come up with the 
new things you need and want) 


At General Electric, we don’t just look for 
product innovations. 

We look at people. What do they want? 
What do they need? Will this product, or 
that, add some comfort, convenience or fun 
to their lives? 

On these pages you see just three of the 
ways G.E. is trying to answer your wants and 
your needs. Some others: The electric slic- 
ing knife, which carves meat quickly, neatly 
and actually stretches the number of serv- 
ings. The electric cigarette lighter, with no 
exposed flame. The Show N’ Tell* phono- 
viewer, to educate and entertain children. 
A new office lighting system that is also a 
highly efficient heating system. 

We ask a great deal of every new product, 
because we know that you will. Trying to 
come up with new things that add something 
extra to your life... that’s what product 
innovation at General Electric is all about. 


Se ; *Trademark G.E. Company 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


ra GENERAL ELECTRIC 


. Kids look forward to brushing their teeth (and you will, too) 
with the General Electric automatic toothbrush. It’s fun to VISIT GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESSLAND + A Wlie’D%eay PRESENTATION 
use, Cleans teeth quickly and beautifully. And it’s cordless. AT THE NEW YORK WORLO’S FAIR 





Tired of the same old hard-finish fabrics? Slip into a 


soft-touch hopsack suit. The look is different. The min- 


iature basket weave Is pure virgin wool. ure comfort. 


Notice what a trim figure the HS&M Racq Club 
suit cuts. Lines are and unaffected. Honest 


natural shoulders. Trous that hang straig away. 
No exaggeratio n altogether slenderizir 
Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring keey 


important seam on the 
to shape and mold the coat during tailoring. Not 2 
look you buy is the look you keep. 
shoul man, you'll take to the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
“homespun” 


fabric that gets the call from businessmen, 








Tired of the 
same old numbers? 





Try pure wool 


Hopsack. 





by 
HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


‘underpressing,”’ for example 


inside is pressed and re-pres 
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Finance Minister Joaquin Vallejo, 52, 
a pharmaceuticals executive who is well 
regarded in international banking and 
finance circles and has Valencia’s sup- 
port “to do whatever is needed to save 
the nation.” From his emergency re- 
forms, Vallejo hopes to bring in an addi- 
tional $40 million in revenues this year 
to help pay off the government's pro- 
jected $87 million deficit. To make up 
the rest, Vallejo plans to meet with the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank in Washington later this 
month, and seek additional U.S. aid. 

Dark Conspiracies. Until the reforms 
take hold, Valencia is pleading with 
labor unions to “give the government a 
chance to repair the damage wrought 
by Congress and the last Cabinet.” He 
is getting scant sympathy. More than 
92,000 unpaid schoolteachers and clerks 
and 18,000 employees of Colombia’s 
judiciary system were on strike last 
week, and 45 major unions have called 
a general strike for Oct. |. Many Co- 
lombians are simply throwing up their 
hands. Eugenio Gomez Gémez, a mem- 
ber of Valencia’s own party, flatly 
turned down the President's invitation 
to be Minister of Public Works in the 
new Cabinet. “What in the world could 
1 accomplish in the nine months before 
elections?” he asked. “I'm a serious per- 
son.” Even the presidential campaign 
has ground to a halt. Under the seven- 
year-old Liberal-Conservative coalition, 
which alternates the presidency every 
four years, the Liberals are due for of- 
fice next time around. Four months ago, 
however, the coalition candidate—L ib- 
eral Leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo— 
withdrew his name after a series of 
noisy intraparty squabbles. The Liberals 
have yet to pick another man. 

As for Valencia, he sees himself a 
victim of circumstance. “The political 
groups, the pressure groups and the con- 
spiracies have not let me govern,” he 
said last week. “I have had to keep my- 
self permanently on the defense.” 
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LORETO ON THE AMAZON 


Flank speed for a maneuver. 


PERU 
Gunboat Diplomacy 


The Peruvian gunboat Loreto should 
not be the pride and joy of anyone's 
navy. Built in England in 1932, it makes 
a mere twelve knots at flank speed and 
looks like a cross between the Merri- 
mac and an early Frank Lloyd Wright 
house. There are seven such gunboats 
in the Peruvian Navy, drawing cheers 
from the whole country. Their crews 
are physicians, dentists, technicians and 
nurses, and their mission is to build 
schools and provide medical care for 
800,000 people, most of them primitive 
Indians living in the jungles along the 
Peruvian Amazon. 

Established in late 1963, the gunboat 
fleet is another maneuver of President 
Fernando Belatinde Terry, 52, in his 
search for weapons to fight Peru’s own 
version of the war on poverty and dis- 
ease. So far this year, Belauinde’s Ama- 
zon fleet has called at 140 jungle settle- 
ments, inoculated 16,216 people against 
smallpox and yellow fever, treated 
2,153 for dental problems and another 
3,657 for a host of tropical diseases. 
Among them are okara, a skin disorder 
that comes from a mosquito bite and 
permanently disfigures face and body 
with white and red spots, and «ta, a 
dread parasite that produces straw- 
berry-size warts that, if they burst, can 
bleed the victim to death. 

The worst and most general health 
problem in the Amazon, says the fleet's 
health director, Dr. Max Benzake, is 
simple malnutrition. The basic staples 
in the area are yuca, bananas, some 
fish and wild game—a dict woefully de- 
ficient in protein. Children almost never 
get milk. Everybody drinks polluted wa- 
ter, and so practically everybody has a 
variety of intestinal parasites. 

At first, the Amazon Indians were 
suspicious of gunboats bearing doctors, 
had to be bribed to submit to vaccina- 
tion: cigarettes for the men, loaves of 








INDIANS QUEUING FOR TREATMENT 





bread for the women. Gradually the 
word spread, and the Indians now wel- 
come the boats whenever they appear 

The craft currently in service are 
equipped to provide only rudimentary 
medical services. By the end of this 
year, Belatinde plans to add two more 
gunboats armed with the most modern 
medical equipment, including surgery 
and X-ray facilities. “Then,” says one 
doctor, “we will really be doing things 
for the people.” And really doing things 
for Belatnde’s government, which is 
facing sharp new pressures in Peru's 
Congress over the Castroite threat in 
the backlands and is convinced that one 
of the best weapons against subversion 
is a Campaign of social action. 


CANADA 
To the Polls, Glumly 


Climaxing a two-week guessing game, 
Liberal Prime Minister Lester Pear- 
son last week gave the widely expected 
answer and called a general election 
for Nov. 8. After 29 months of re 
markably successful minority rule, Mike 
Pearson apparently feels strong enough 
to win more than the six additional 
seats he needs for a majority in the 
House of Commons. 

The question is how Canada’s voters 
feel about being dragged into their fifth 
clection in eight years. Indications are 
that they are not at all enthusiastic 
There are no real issues; the country is 
calm, prosperous and intent on getting 
more so. The normally pro-Pearson Ot- 
tawa Citizen was sharply critical of 
“the specious grounds” for an election; 
the Ottawa Journal called it “a spec- 
tacle of bad judgment’; the Toronto 
Globe and Mail rapped Pearson for ig- 
noring “every conviction relative to the 
national good.” Summed up the Mont- 
real Star: “The feeling across the coun- 
try is that no election is necessary. Mr. 
Pearson has chosen to act in defiance 
of that feeling.” 
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PEOPLE 


The snowshoes went for $11, the la- 
crosse equipment for $3, the Jackson 
Pollock for $12,000, and the Franz 
Kline for $5,000. In all, it was a fairly 
good auction out at the Slezak place in 
Larchmont, N.Y., until the men who 
arranged to buy the Pollock and the 
Kline discovered that the paintings 
would have made better snowshoes. 
Last week a federal grand jury indicted 
Connecticut Art Dealer Richard A. 
Rainsford and a Chicago ac. >mplice 
on 26 charges of fraud for inventing 
elaborate pedigrees for the forged paint- 
ings, then sneaking them in to be sold 
with some of Walter Slezak’s gear left 
after the actor moved to California. 
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What with the griping about Con- 
gressmen’s children filling up summer 
Government jobs that might have gone 
to needy teen-agers, Wisconsin's Sen- 
ator Bill Proxmire, 49, did the sim- 
plest thing, wrote out checks totaling 
$1,806.80 as an “unconditional gift” to 
the U.S. Treasury to repay the wages 
his son and step-daughter made for two 
summers in their vacation jobs with the 
Post Office, Navy, and National Park 
Service. As for the kids, they got to keep 
their money “because they earned it.” 
Besides, added the Senator ruefully, “it 
you know teen-agers, they don’t give 
back money anyway.” 

ow be 

In one form or another (Ginger 
Rogers on Broadway, Betty Grable in 
Las Vegas, Carol Channing in Los An- 
geles), the Dollies are multiplying in- 
fectiously. The overseas form is Mary 
Martin, and Producer David Merrick 
thought that his globe-trotting troupe 
of Hello, Dolly! was in just the right 
shape to send to Russia as a gesture of 
cultural amity. “Nyer!” gestured back 
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MARY MARTIN IN TOKYO 
Haro, Dori! 





Tee 


MRS. CHIANG IN CHINATOWN 
Hello, Madame! 


the Kremlin, obscurely protesting U.S. 
involvement in Viet Nam. Then the 
man who's most involved in Viet Nam 
took over. Lyndon Johnson phoned 
Merrick at 5 a.m. one foggy dawn in 
Tokyo, where that same evening Mary 
brought down the house at the opening 
of Haro, Dori!. The President said he'd 
personally see to it that the cast got to 
Viet Nam and put on a show for U.S. 
troops. It isn’t exactly the South Pa- 
cific, chirped old Nellie Forbush, but 
it was out there where she belonged. 

Thirty years after the flamboyantly 
autocratic “Kingfish” was assassinated 
in a hallway of the state capitol in 
Baton Rouge, the man who used to be 
known back home as the *Princefish,” 
Louisiana’s Senator Russell Long, 46, 
offered some revisionist thinking. “By 
any objective standards,” said Huey’s 
son, taking the long view, “Huey Long 
was the best Governor Louisiana ever 
had.” As a matter of fact, said the Sen- 
ator, recalling what Dad dictated in the 
way of social and welfare programs 
(abolition of the poll tax, free night 
schools for illiterates, free textbooks for 
children, doubling the capacity of chari- 
ty hospitals), “many people think that 
Roosevelt became interested in social 
security because he needed something 
to build a backfire against some of the 
headway Huey Long was making.” 
Now, added Russell, “we've not only 
done most of what my father advo- 
cated, but we've gone beyond it.” 

In Manhattan’s Chinatown, — the 
bands blared When the Saints Go 
Marchin’ In, On Capitol Hill, the Con- 
gressmen gave her a luncheon, and 
an admiring State Department man 
quipped, “She Knows the United States 
so well I wouldn't be surprised if she 
produced a hot dog from the sleeve of 
her dress.” A lot of people persisted in 
saying that Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
67, had something up her sleeve as she 
sampled U.S. cooking and opinion tor 
the first time in seven years. But Nation- 
alist China’s graceful First Lady, mov- 


ing into the presidential suite of Wash- 
ington’s Shoreham Hotel for a_ brief 
stay, merely repeated that the trip was 
private, “just to visit old friends and 
make a few speeches.” 

Venezuela's Prieto Quintuplets are 
two years old, and as fine a bunch of 
healthy. pot-banging toddlers as anyone 
could wish. All of which would keep 
Mrs. Inés Cuervo de Prieto, 36, and her 
oilfield worker husband hopping—even 
if they didn’t have a new set of nine- 
month-old twins and five other kids 
around the house. Last week Mrs. Prie- 
to sighed and reported that she is again 
expecting in December. “It’s frighten- 
ing,” muttered the father. Wailed the 
mother: “It's impossible.” 

“Just once or twice in a century,” 
said Clare Boothe Luce, “a man ap- 
pears on the political scene who is bril- 
liant, witty, courageous, honest—and 
articulate. What a wonderful thing it is 
to be on his side of the political barri- 
cades.” The man she was talking about, 
William F. Buckley Jr., editor of the 
National Review and Conservative Par- 
ty candidate for mayor of New York 
City, reacted in a way that measured up 
to at least part of the billing: “Normal- 
ly, when Mrs. Luce makes a political 
evaluation, | find myself nodding my 
head and thinking, “She is profoundly 
right.’ This time, | adore her.” 





His first car was an open-tonneau 
air-cooled 1903 Franklin with a side 
crank. And over the years he tooled 
around for more than 1,500,000 miles 
as a traveling salesman on his way to a 
business fortune before going into poli- 
tics, But now, what with the traffic and 
cloverleafs and all, says New Jersey's 
former Republican Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes, 86, “this driving Is getting to 
be an engineering feat.” The Senator ts 
“perfectly able physically” to perform 
the feat, he says, but just a little tired of 
it. Chauffeured over to Trenton’s De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, Hawkes 
turned in his driver's license forever. 
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LUNCH TIME IN THE HOLLOW usually finds us by the cool 


limestone spring that Jack Daniel picked a century ago. 


When Mr. Jack found our spring, he didn’t realize 
he was getting a good lunch spot, too. He picked 
it because it runs at 56° year-round, and it’s 
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completely iron-free. (Iron murders whiskey; a DROP 
nail dropped in a barrel would ruin every drop.) b 
This water and Charcoal Mellowing account — BY DROP 
largely for Jack Daniel’s sippin’ smoothness. After 
a sip, we believe, you'll know Mr. Jack sure 
knew how to pick a spring. 

© 1965, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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THE LAND 
The Flight from Folly 


Essence of winter sleep is on the 
night, 

The scent of apples: | am drowsing 
off. 

? cannot rub the strangeness from my 
sight 

/ got from looking through a pane of 
glass 

1 skimmed this morning from the 


drinking trough 
4nd held against the world of hoary 
vrass. 
Frost’s After Apple-Picking 


1 hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rock and together again, 
{ccept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
ind flee from folly on every side . 


Lanier’s Song of the Chattahoochee 


Nature has no human inhabitant who 
appreciates her. The birds with their 
plumage and their notes are in harmo- 
ny with the flowers, but what youth or 
maiden conspires with the wild luxuriant 
beauty of Nature? She flourishes most 


alone, far from the towns where they 
reside. Talk of heaven! ye disgrace 
earth, 


Thoreau’s Walden 


Today the apple orchard behind the 
New Hampshire homestead where Rob- 
ert Frost lived for eleven years is a 
graveyard for junked cars. Sidney La- 
nier’s Chattahoochee River is now one 
of the two most polluted streams in 
Georgia, And Walden Pond has a bath- 
ing beach surrounded by hot-dog stands 
and a trailer camp. From sea to shining 
sea, the inevitable growth of U.S. hu- 
manity and industry has crushed grass, 
leveled trees, blasted out mountains and 
dammed off rivers. Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall calls such dimming of 
America’s beauty “the quiet crisis.” 

Is it so quiet? Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas cries out in his 
newest book,* to be issued this week, 
that “wilderness has values greater than 
any price that can be placed on the re- 
sources it contains.” The President of 
the United States agrees. “Natural beau- 
ty,” he said this spring, “is more than a 
rich source of pleasure and recreation, 
It shapes our values, molds our attitudes. 
It feeds our spirit, and it helps to make 
us the kind of men and women we 
finally become. And the kind of men 
and women we finally become in turn 
makes this great nation.” With such 
voices crying out for the wilderness, 
the U.S. is now, as never in its history, 
alive with projects to roll back blight— 
with some hits, some misses (for ex- 
amples of both, see color pages). 

Last week alone, the Senate Public 


A Wilderness Bill of Rights; 
($5.95) 


Little, Brown 
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Roads Subcommittee reported bills to 
curb billboards, to screen or remove 
junkyards and to landscape federal- 
aided highways. A House Public Works 
Subcommittee wound up hearings on 
similar bills. The entire House voted to 
preserve 35-mile-long Assateague _ Is- 
land, off the coast of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, as a National Seashore. As an 
amendment to the farm bill, Wisconsin's 
Democratic Senator Gaylord Nelson 
proposed paying farmers to maintain 
idled crop land as recreation areas for 
hunters and fishermen. And Lady Bird 
Johnson, in Grand Teton National Park 
for a joint meeting of the American 





OUTDOORSMAN ROOSEVELT AT 26 
After Teddy, “not a cent for scenery.” 


Forestry Association and the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, said 
that “history will judge us not by our 
abundance or by our mighty arms or 
vast influence, but by our people, their 
values, their wisdom, their skill and their 
happiness. In this scale of ultimate judg- 
ment, beauty will weigh heavily.” 

T.R.'s Start. The idea of beauty pres- 
ervation in the U.S. did not always car- 
ry such weight. In the beginning there 
was sO much untamed territory that 
early Americans could hardly imagine 
getting through it all, much less ruining 
it. President Grant, who established the 
first national park at Yellowstone in 
1872. acted not so much to conserve as 
to foil a group of land speculators. The 
real father of conservation is considered 
to be John Muir, a California natural- 
ist, who in 1890 persuaded the Federal 
Government to take over the Yosemite 
Valley and the lands around it. 

It was not until the turn-of-the-cen- 


tury Administration of outdoor-loving 
Teddy Roosevelt that the country got 
into preservation in a big way. Influ- 
enced early in life by Muir and later 
by Gifford Pinchot, McKinley's chief 
forester, Roosevelt began by pressing 
for water conservation in the arid West. 
He won the power to establish the na- 
tion’s natural and historical treasures as 
national monuments, then ingeniously 
outflanked an attempt to wipe out many 
of the nation’s national forests. 
with a forest-climinating rider to a bill 
for much-needed funds, Teddy respond- 
ed with wilderness-bred cunning. In the 
ten days before signing the funds bill, 
he simply proclaimed the establishment 
of 16 million new acres of national for- 
est. He sat up nights until dawn with 
Pinchot poring over topographical 
maps, deciding which lands looked 
wooded and worth preserving. 
They got masses of grazing land 
that way, but today, thanks to Ted- 
dy, the Government is the nation’s 
largest single owner of forest land 
(see map, after color pages). 

L.B.J.'s Concept. After Teddy, 
however, preservation went into an 
eclipse best expressed by the “not 
a cent for scenery” attitude of 
Uncle Joe Cannon, House Speaker 
from 1903 to 1911. Various nation- 
al parks and monuments were ded- 
icated and several Presidents took 
a lively interest in natural beauty, 
but it was not until President Ken- 
nedy took office that the Federal 
Government again began thinking 
about conservation on a_ scale 
approaching Teddy Roosevelt's. 
J.F.K. brought in outdoorsy Stew- 
art Udall as Interior Secretary, in 
1962 called the first White House 
Conference on conservation since 
the T.R. years. 

Lyndon Johnson added his own 
concept to that of preserving the 
nation’s existing riches: rebeauti- 
fication of already blighted areas 
On the day after sending the first 
presidential message on natural 
beauty to Congress, Johnson told his 
Cabinet that they could fall asleep on 
page five of his balance of payments 
message, “but here is one you have to 
read. | take special pride in this one 
If you will all pitch in and help my 
wife and Secretary Udall and others, 
we might do something we will all be 
proud of,” 

'65 Records. In 1964 Johnson signed 
his wilderness bill, which put more than 
30,000 acres of federally protected wil- 
derness permanently off limits to private 
enterprise. He also pushed through the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund bill, 
which provides moneys for purchasing 
public recreation and outdoor areas. So 
far this year, Johnson has signed two 
major water resources bills, which pro- 
vide funds for research centers and en- 
courage states to act together instead of 
piecemeal on the river basins that serve 
them all. Bills pending include one to 
protect rare and endangered species of 
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Burning automobiles on the outskirts of Baltimore mar a 


TURAL BEAUTY: bordering city park area and pollute the ed of the harbor 


). An abandoned drive-in movie (below) near Spar 
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REDWOODS OF NORTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA, some 2,000 
years old and soaring 370 ft. high, are the loftiest trees in the world, 
as well as one of America’s most spectacular wonders. Their number 
dwindles daily as loggers cut right up to the boundaries of state parks. 








<< ANGEL ARCH in southeast- 


ern Utah stands in Canyon- 
lands National Park, the 
U.S.’s newest. Area was being 


cut up by prospectors’ roads 


ASSATEAGUE ISLAND ofl 
the Maryland-Virginia coast 
abounds with wild ponies, white 
beaches and duck marshes, is 
a proposed National Seashore 


UNDERWATER CORAI 


near the tip of Florida, was 


being blasted away by souve- 


nir vendors; it is now part of 
the Pennekamp State Park 
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NEON SIGNS, gaudy and 
confusing, disfigure the ap- 
proach to many U.S. cities. 
These are along the way into 
Denver from the Southeast. 
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‘EEL MILLS outside Gary, 
Ind., are spreading out into 
Lake Michigan's bosky coast- 
al dunes, which conse on- 
ists are campaigning to save. 
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fish and wildlife, another to establish a 
National Wild Rivers System. The first 
national riverway, along the Current 
and Jacks Forks rivers in Missouri's 
Ozarks, was established by a special act 
last summer. Johnson hopes to add the 
Rio Grande, the Suwannee and four 
others to the system this year. 

The President and Lady Bird are 
hardly alone on the ramparts. Private 
preservation efforts have never been 
more widespread on both large and 
small scales. At the small end are one- 
shot campaigns waged by dedicated 
groups and individuals such as New 
York’s Richard Pough and Washing- 
ton’s Sheafe Satterthwaite. One of 
Pough’s current projects is to help pre- 
serve a 3,400-acre tract of Gulf Coast 
prairie land, one of the last nesting 
areas of the near-extinct Attwater’s 
Prairie Chicken. So far, $70,000 has 
been collected; and $300,000 more is 
needed. Satterthwaite is working to 
block developers from filling in New 
Jersey's 3,000-acre Troy Meadows, the 
most important waterfowl refuge left 
in the state, and to prevent unspoiled 
Smith Island, off the coast of North 
Carolina, from becoming an industrial 
complex. 

Broad-scale private conservation is 
best represented by the Sierra Club, 
with 33,000 members in 18 chapters 
located mainly in California but spread- 
ing as far south as New Mexico and east 
as New York. Founded in 1892 to help 
protect the newly created Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, its first president was the 
pioneering Muir. In 1952 it hired its 
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first full-time professional conservation- 
ist, David Brower. Under Brower, the 
club now spends $1,300,000 annually 
on the conservation war. 

The nation’s most prominent individ- 
ual conservationist is Laurance Rocke- 
feller. Inheriting the interest from his 
father, John D. Jr.,* Laurance first be- 
came involved in wholesale preserva- 
tion in 1949 when he carried through 
his father’s wishes to turn 33,562 acres 
of the Jackson Hole Valley beneath 
Wyoming's Grand Tetons into a federal 
park. Since then he has helped to create 
the Virgin Islands National Park, has 
worked for the just-created national 
seashore on New York’s Fire Island. 

Currently chairman of the White 
House Conference on Natural Beauty, 
Rockefeller has long maintained that 
preserved areas should also be widely 
used and enjoyed. Last week he called 
upon the Federal Government and non- 
profit foundations to “join hands” in 
planning lodges and other facilities to 
make the nation’s parks more accessible 
to the visitor, The position is not wildly 
popular with stricter conservationists 
who shudder at the thought of herds of 
littering tourists. 

Beauty v. Need. The atmosphere of 
conflict, both inside and outside the 
ranks, is as natural to conservation as 
the scent of balsam. For opposed to ev- 
ery conservationist cause there is always 
the need of those from whom the land 


Who donated much of the land for Maine's 
Acadia National Park, a 45,000-acre preserve 
near Bar Harbor 


national parks, monuments orl fee] National wildtife and 
game refuges 
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is being saved. Steel manufacturers, for 
example, have discovered that the most 
eflicient sites for their plants are near 
water transportation. One such loca- 
tion is the Indiana Dunes, a strip of 
glacier-formed beach, sand dunes and 
marshland running along  Indiana’s 
Lake Michigan coast from Gary to 
Michigan City. For 50 years conserva- 
tionists have seethed as the dunes have 
been bitten away by steel companies. 
This year the Senate finally passed a 
compromise bill (House action is pend- 
ing) incorporating ten unspoiled miles 
into a federal park and leaving the rest 
to the steel industry. 

The ever-growing building industry 
must have lumber; conservationists 
cherish forests. Here also the outcome 
is a compromise—the Government al- 
lows selective lumbering in the national 
forests, the lumber companies replant 
trees. But in cases of truly virgin forest 
and the privately owned California red- 
wood tracts, the savers and the cutters 
are at irreconcilable loggerheads. The 
Sierra Club and other conservationists 
insist, with reason, that there is no way 
to replant a 2,000-year-old redwood or 
a forest never before touched by hu- 
man industry. 

Dams are needed for hydroelectricity 
and to create water reservoirs. New 
York’s Consolidated Edison Co. is seek- 
ing to build a storage facility on Storm 
King Mountain overlooking the Hudson 
55 miles north of Manhattan: the Army 
Corps of Engineers has plans to dam 
Alaska’s Yukon River at Rampart Can- 
yon into a lake the size of New Jersey 
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to I Jeremiah Beam 
to go into 

another business 





He's a fifth generation Beam who makes 
light, smooth Jim Beam Bour- 
bon, and has for over 52 years. 

For six generations the Beam 
family has made Beam Bourbon 
to the same exacting formula 
set forth by Jacob Beam, the 
founder, 170 years ago. Since 
that time it has been... One 
Family, One Formula, One 
Purpose. The World's Finest 
Bourbon Since 1795, 
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Manpower’ 
White Gloves 
Separate the Best 
from the Rest 
in Temporary 
Office Help 


Neat, fast, accurate—Manpower’s 
Girl in the White Gloves adapts 
quickly and works efficiently. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 350 offices throughout the world 
World Headquarters: MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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that could water the U.S. West Coast. 
Conservationists claim that Storm 
King’s outlets would destroy fish life and 
that a major portion of Alaska’s wildlife 
would be flooded out by the Rampart 
dam. Outlook: unsettled, with storms. 

Lady Bird's Must. Outdoor advertis- 
ing is an obvious target for beautifiers. 
To oppose the billboard bills that Lyn- 
don Johnson says he “must have for 
Lady Bird” is like supporting crime in 
the streets. Yet the major offense to 
the eye is the neon jungie of on-premise 
signs of used-car lots, drive-in restau- 
rants and souvenir stands on the out- 
skirts of most U.S. towns. The new bills 
leave these untouched. Instead, they 
call for elimination of all billboards for 
660 feet on either side of a federal high- 
way or primary roadway outside com- 
mercial or industrial areas. 

Most affected, therefore, will be the 
outdoor advertising industry—and the 
proprictors of restaurants, motels, and 
other transient-dependent — businesses 
that happen to lie away from the main- 
stream of traffic. Lady Bird’s bill gov- 
erning junkyards calls for the elimina- 
tion or screening off of such ugliness 
within 1,000 feet of federal highways 
or primary roadways. It is a case where 
the battle between beauty and need 
(the U.S. junked 6,100,000 cars last 
year) again resulted in compromise. 

Effluent Society. New battles flare 
up as fast as the U.S. grows. Each and 
every day, the average American dis- 
poses of four pounds of trash—a total 
of 540 million Ibs. throughout the na- 
tion. “The ‘effluent’ society,” Justice 
Douglas calls it. The Interior Depart- 
ment warns that “if trends continue un- 
checked, in another generation a trash 
pile or piece of junk will be within a 
stone’s throw of any person standing 
anywhere on the American continent.” 

Lake Tahoe between California and 
Nevada is losing its crystalline beauty 
to the spreading stain of sewage pro- 
duced by thousands of tourists attracted 
to gaudy new hotels, casinos and road- 
houses. Sewage is doing the same thing 
to upstate New York’s Chautauqua 
Lake, the famous site of open-air lec- 
tures and summer artistry. In Appa- 
lachia, strip miners have ravaged the 
hills for ore and left behind a gutted 
horizon that, says one native, “makes 
my stomach turn.” Thousands of acres 
of Atlantic coast marshland, home of 
waterfowl and spawning ground for 
oysters and clams, are being filled in by 
marina-minded resort builders. 

Visitors to Niagara Falls have re- 
ported garbage spilling over the brink. 
Gettysburg, Pa., has safeguarded much 
of the historic battlefield, but the sur- 
rounding area crawls with souvenir 
hawkers and motels. In the Great Salt 
Lake, Antelope Island remains one of 
the last areas where buffalo roam freely 
in the U.S.; now the state wants to use 
the island as an amusement area. 

Ultimate Solution. But the war is not 
without victories. Since Secretary Udall 





| took office five years ago, he has over- 





EDWARD GRAY 


MRS. JOHNSON* 
Greater-than-any-price values. 


seen creation of the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways and the nation’s new- 
est national park, Utah’s Canyonlands. 
National Seashores have been set aside 
on Cape Cod, New York's Fire Island, 
California’s Point Reyes and Texas’ Pa- 
dre Island. Protests from an aroused 
public stopped Maryland from installing 
a sewage disposal plant across the Po- 
tomac from Mount Vernon. Rainbow 
Bridge in Utah, the largest natural 
bridge in the world, would have had its 
underpinnings gnawed away by a dam- 
created lJa!c had not conservationists 
made a case. 

For the foreseeable future, the bat- 
tles will increase, the crisis will become 
even less quiet. Litter must go some- 
where. Highway businesses will expand. 
Cars and washing machines wear out 
but will not disintegrate. Pulp, paper 
and wood so far come only from trees. 
And an expanding population must have 
more power and more factories and 
more homes to live in. 

Ultimately, the solution must come 
from science and technology. Conserva- 
tionists cried over detergent foam-up 
in streams and rivers; science developed 
more easily broken-down (“biodegrad- 
able”) detergents. Science has devel- 
oped techniques for pretreating sewage 
and industrial waste so that it need not 
pollute the nation’s waters. Science will 
find new ways to use growing stockpiles 
of scrap metal; it is developing accepta- 
ble substitutes for wood. 

In the meantime, the conservationist 
has the often thankless task of discover- 
ing and denouncing ugliness and despo- 
liation, and the not infrequent joy of 
victories won. For there now is proof 
that industrial progress and natural 
beauty can exist side by side. 


With the Laurance Rockefellers in Wyoming 
last week 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL LAW 
The Court & the Cop 


The most controversial issue in to- 
day’s criminal law is the right of the 
defendant v. the right of the police. 
Since 1961, in a succession of far- 
reaching decisions, the Supreme Court 
has greatly extended the guarantees of 
the Bill of Rights available to the low- 
liest defendant in municipal court. It 
has spelled out and strengthened the 
right to counsel, the right to quick ar- 
raignment and the guarantee against 
illegal police search and seizure. These 
decisions have put new burdens on al- 
ready overworked police departments 
and have brought angry protests from 
prosecutors and police officials (TIME 
Essay, July 16). Last week, while Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and Associate Jus- 
tice William J. Brennan Jr. sat by in 
solemn and startled silence, former New 
York Police Commissioner Michael 
Murphy delivered the bitter complaint 
of the frustrated cop on the beat, irately 
accused the court of handcuffing police 
while “vicious beasts” roam the streets. 

"They Will Not Confess." Murphy, 
who rose from patrolman to chief of the 
nation’s largest police force (27,000) 
before he stepped down last June 
amidst criticism from civil rights groups 
for his stern opposition to a civilian 
police-review board, spoke on a panel 
at a high-level meeting. It was the an- 
nual conference, in Atlantic City, of 
federal judges and lawyers from the 
Third U.S. Circuit.* A frequent critic 
of the court, Murphy lashed into last 
year’s controversial Escobedo vy. Illi- 
nois decision, which requires police to 
tell defendants of their rights, partic- 
ularly the right to counsel, before con- 
fessions can be taken. “It has been our 
experience,” said Murphy, “that if sus- 
pects are told of their rights, they will 
not confess.” Fully half New York’s 
homicide convictions in 1963 and 1964 
were gained through confessions, he 
said, adding caustically: “We are forced 
to fight by Marquis of Queensberry rules 
while the criminals are permitted to 
gouge and bite.” 

A fellow panelist quickly rose to 
counterattack Murphy and plead for 
the Supreme Court. Yale Kamisar, Uni- 
versity of Michigan law professor, pum- 
meled the police for what he called 
chronic hysteria and efforts to make 
the court a “scapegoat” for society's 
failure to stop the criminal. He as- 
sailed Murphy’s position as “simplistic, 
narrow-minded and politically expedi- 
ent.” Said Kamisar: “Fighting crime is 
a difficult, frustrating business. When 
you can’t handle it, the easiest and most 
politically attractive device is to blame 
it on the courts. It’s a lot more popular 
than raising taxes to increase the po- 
lice force.” 


* Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
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The Bad Old Days. Larding his as- 
sault with heavy sarcasm, Kamisar 
pulled out a sheaf of newspaper clips 
from “the good old days”’—1910— 
which laid a “crime crisis” to “coddling 
the criminals” and “giving undue weight 
to individual rights.” Then he added: 
“It sounds a lot like what we heard 
today, doesn’t it? I wonder what rights 
we'd have left if we always yielded to 
the police hysteria.” 

Brushing past Kamisar at the end 
of the session, Murphy returned in 
kind, grunted only: “That was awful.” 
Chief Justice Warren diplomatically 


praised the discussion as “splendid, fair 


WALTER DENNETT 





FORMER NEW YORK COMMISSIONER MURPHY 
Bitterness on the beat. 


and searching.” Pointing out that he had 
been a law-enforcement officer himself 
(chief deputy district attorney of Ala- 
meda County, Calif., for two years and 
California’s attorney general for four 
years) Warren said that he had abun- 
dant sympathy for the problems of 
the police. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Diplomatic Escape Hatch 

Not the least among victims of Fidel 
Castro’s Communism are the many for- 
eign creditors whose claims have been 
ignored or laughed at by the Cuban 
government. Some 4,000 claims—total- 
ing well over $1 billion—are pending 
against Cuba. They have been filed 
mostly by big rubber, oil and sugar 
companies whose assets were grabbed 
by Castro. Their chances of collection? 
Under present conditions, exactly zero. 
The firms are blocked by the hoary 
doctrine of “sovereign immunity.” 

In its original form, the doctrine en- 
titled a foreign nation to immunity from 





all suits in another country’s courts, on 
the theory that embarrassing suits would 
obstruct foreign relations. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court under Chief Justice John 
Marshall accepted the doctrine in 1812, 
holding that unless the State Depart- 
ment directs otherwise, any foreign gov- 
ernment’s claim of immunity is binding 
on U.S. courts. 

Ducking the Check. After World War 
II, as more and more governments na- 
tionalized such normally commercial en- 
terprises as airlines, railroads and ship- 
ping firms, one country after another 
concluded that the old concept of im- 
munity was being abused. The U.S. in 
1952 modified its position a bit to strip 
away some of the immunity from com- 
mercial operations of foreign nations; 
a government could be sued in U.S. 
courts, but even if it lost the case, its 
U.S. holdings would still be immune 
from attachment. U.S. firms dealing 
with a government like Castro’s were 
back where they started from. 

Typical of their frustration is the case 
of the Panamanian-based Mayan Line 
steamship company. Under the 1952 
ruling, Mayan went into two U.S. courts 


in Louisiana with a $668,000 claim 
against Cuba for unpaid shipping 
charges, and won uncontested judg- 


ments in both. When defectors sailed a 
Cuban freighter into Norfolk harbor in 
1961, Mayan was ready, attached the 
ship and its cargo of sugar bound for 
Russia. But the Czech embassy, care- 
taker for Castro in Washington, in- 
voked sovereign immunity. The State 
Department assented, and the attach- 


ment was thrown out. (Backing up 
the doctrine was an informal agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Cuba to 


return “hijacked” property; the day be- 
fore the defection, Castro's officials 
had returned an Eastern Airlines Elec- 
tra that had been hijacked at gunpoint 
from Miami.) 

Mayan got its second chance this 
June, when the Cuban freighter Ara- 
celio Iglesia collided with a Norwegian 
ship near the Panama Canal and had to 
be towed to the U.S.-controlled Canal 
Zone for repairs. Again Mayan filed 
for attachment, again the Czech embas- 
sy intervened, and again—last month 
—the claim was dismissed. 

Castro Is No Exception. State De- 
partment officials recognize the incon- 
sistency of the present doctrine and its 
sour aspects when applied to the likes 
of Castro. They maintain, however, 
that it works well with friendly coun- 
tries, which voluntarily pay judgments 
against them. Says State Department 
Lawyer Carl Salano: “We believe that 
the U.S. should not deviate from ad- 
herence to domestic and international 
law just because certain other coun- 
tries, such as Castro’s Cuba, do so.” But 
the doctrine appears ripe for further 
revision. Switzerland and Italy have 
dropped all immunity for certain types 
of commercial activity. Some State De- 
partment insiders predict that the U.S. 
will eventually follow suit, 
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(2) Belts deliver instant speed variations on precision lathes—save time. 
This 14” Clausing lathe asks a lot of a belt—constant shifts in speed. Slippage 
means time lost. Positive drive belts deliver the starts and stops required. Stand 
up under heat, varying loads and speeds—eight hours a day. Reduce vibration, 






noise, machine wear. And require no maintenance, 





(3) No costly downtime during “season,” with new VYCAN conveyor 
belt. Belt failure could shut down Florida cannery. Cause spoilage. The 
G.T.M. specified new vinyl-covered, nylon-ply Vycan belting. 165-ft, belt 
hauls 70 tons of fruit an hour—from steam bath to peelers. Works 20 hours 
a day—6 months straight. Has already outlasted previous belts. Condition is 


good, despite exposure to oil, acid, scalding water, and severe edge wear. 


rubber engineering 


(Here are 3. There are 29,997 more.) 


Each of these three companies found extra 


There are 30,000 ways to 
cut costs...with Goodyear 


value with Goodyear Industrial Products. 
Reason? The G.T.M. (Goodyear Technical 
Man) and the Goodyear distributor were 
able to supply exactly the right product for 
the job. Goodyear has engineered rubber 
products to meet 30,000 different specifica- 





ig of both tanker discharge hose and 
tions, abrasion, weathering, oil and 
he flow. 10 million barrels so far—and 
for another ten years. 


tions. And they all have one thing in common 
...they help to cut costs. So call your local 
Goodyear distributor. He'll put you in touch 
with the most experienced rubber engineer 
in the industry ... the G.T.M. Or write: 
Goodyear Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 
44316. 
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The handshake that kept Union shipping under sail 


The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for Civil War shipping produces better insurance for you today 


President Lincoln was alarmed. Union shipping faced 
paralysis. 

Confederate raiders, built and equipped in Great 
Britain, were scouring American sea lanes. Many Yankee 
shipowners—unable to obtain insurance protection 
against the hazards their vessels faced—considered tak- 
ing the fleets out of service. Others panicked and sold 
their ships at give-away prices 

For help, Lincoln relied on the leading insurance com- 
pany of the day—Atlantic. Meeting with Atlantic Presi- 
dent John Divine Jones, Lincoln informed him that 
when hostilities ceased, the United States would file 
claims against the Crown for shipping losses. Jones, in 
turn, pledged that Atlantic would back the Government 
by providing war-risk protection for Federal shipping. 

A handshake sealed the agreement. 


Atlantic led the way by insuring Union merchant ships 
and whalers and by the end of the war had paid over 
10,000 claims. 

Atlantic is still guided by the same basic marine prin- 
ciple that protected Union shipowners — what's best for 
the policyholder comes first. Here’s what that means to 
you today. When you insure your home, your car, your 
boat, or your business with the Atlantic Companies, you 
can rely not only on quality insurance protection, but 
also on prompt, fair, and ungrudging claim payments 
for insured losses —in the true tradition of the marine 
insurer. 

This includes the belief that your interests are best 
served today when you buy insurance through an inde- 
pendent agent or broker. That’s the way Atlantic sells 
its quality protection. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL + CENTENNIAL + 45 Wall S et, New York 


THE PRESS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Survival, not Sentiment 

The San Francisco Chronicle (“Voice 
of the West") and the Hearst-owned 
San Francisco Examiner (“Monarch of 
the Dailies”) have competed as strenu- 
ously and exuberantly as any two news- 
papers in the U.S. In their fight for 
dominance of the city’s morning field, 
they have pirated star reporters, editors 
and columnists from each other. They 
have copied each other's gimmicks, 
from circus makeup to colored sports 
pages to wavy lines around pictures. 
And they often have told each other off 
editorially. When the zany, fun-filled 
Chronicle last year championed the top- 
less bathing suit, the Examiner clucked: 
“The Voice of the Chest.” When the 
more serious and comprehensive Exam- 
iner urged that Los Angeles-style free- 
ways be expanded in the Bay area, the 
Chronicle scoffed: “Obvious nonsense 
that verges on idiocy.” 

Last week the competition finally 
cooled off, as both sides agreed to fol- 
low the growing trend toward consoli- 
dation of newspapers and cutting up 
of their markets. In a complex deal, 
the Chronicle will now gain a monopoly 
in the lucrative morning market. The 
Examiner will become an evening paper 
and merge with its Hearst-owned cousin, 
the small evening News-Call Bulletin. 
On Sundays, the Chronicle and the Ex- 
aminer will combine into one paper; 
the Examiner will provide most of the 
hard news, while the Chronicle will con- 
tribute its features. In addition, the pa- 
pers will merge their production fa- 
cilities, at first doing most of their 
printing in the Chronicle’s more mod- 
ern plant and later in a new plant that 
they will build jointly, probably on land 
adjacent to the Chronicle 

Peace in the Morning. Chief figures 
in the deal were two dynastic heirs who 
are close friends but sharp professional 
rivals: Chronicle Editor Charles de Young 
rhieriot, 50, and Randolph Apperson 
Hearst, 50, publisher of both the Ex- 
aminer and the News-Call Bulletin. For 
years the possibility of a deal has been 
discussed fitfully by “Charlie” Thieriot, 
whose grandfather founded the Chron- 
icle 100 years ago, and “Randy” Hearst, 
whose father took over the Examiner 
in 1887 and used it as the foundation 
for his great empire. An end to the 
morning rivalry obviously made eco- 
nomic sense. The two Hearst papers 
were losing a combined $4,000,000 
a year; the Chronicle claimed to be 
making a slender profit. Both dailies 
were gaining circulation—the faster- 
growing Chronicle now stands at 361,- 
000 and the Examiner at 303,000—but 
neither attracted enough new advertis- 
ing. Says the Chronicle’s able, aggres- 
sive Executive Editor Scott Newhall: 
“It has been a debilitating competitive 
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CHARLES THIERIOT 


fight, and the reading public has not 
been served by it.” 

But old rivalries and sentiments died 
so hard that negotiations often bogged 
down. The major question facing the 
negotiators was which paper would get 
the more profitable morning market. 
Thieriot demanded that position for his 
bigger and more successful paper. Ran- 
dy Hearst, who was joined in the ne- 
gotiations by his brother William, head 
of the family’s nationwide chain, was 
reluctant to tamper with the Examiner, 
which had been their father’s favorite 
paper as well as his first one. In the 
end, however, sentiment gave way to 
the survival instinct. 

Repeating a Formula. Now that the 
News-Call has disappeared, the two re- 
maining San Francisco papers intend to 
boost their ad rates as much as 20%. 
The Chronicle expects to get most of 
the city’s retail fashion advertising, 
which traditionally concentrates in 
morning papers, and to increase its cir- 
culation to 500,000. The Examiner ex- 
pects to stay at about 300,000 but save 
enough money to turn a profit. Bill 
Hearst hopes to repeat a formula that 
he tried in Los Angeles, where in 1962 
he merged two money losers to form 
the Herald-Examiner, now in the black. 

The Chronicle and Examiner esti- 
mate that they will make their biggest 
savings by combining production. Of 
the 4,000 employees on the San Fran- 
cisco papers, some 800 will be fired, 
mainly in the production end. The 
Chronicle intends to keep its daily edi- 
torial staff intact, but some of the 350 
editorial employees on the two Hearst 
papers may be dropped. Staffers will 
be retained strictly on the basis of sen- 
iority—a move that does not always 
augur well for vigorous reporting. 

Such consolidations are inevitable 
these days. Steadily rising costs and in- 
creasing competition from suburban 


RANDOLPH HEARST 
The necessity: merge, ally or quit. 


dailies, newsmagazines and TV are 
forcing more and more big-city dailies 
to merge, ally or quit. The Hearst chain 
alone has cut its number from 19 in 
1951 to nine at present. Still another 
Hearst paper is slated for a major 
change. In New York it is reasonably 
certain that Hearst’s Journal-American 
will merge with the Scripps-Howard 
World-Telegram. 


Successful, but Sacked 


When William P. Steven had a falling 
out in 1960 with Publisher John Cowles 
Jr. and was bounced as executive editor 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
he made a list of U.S. dailies and went 
searching for a job. He landed one as 
editor of the Houston Chronicle. He 
thought his peppy, “print-first-and-plan- 
afterward” philosophy was just the cure 
for a paper that ran a poor second in 
circulation to the Houston Post. Steven 
souped up local coverage, added a few 
sparkling features and massively report- 
ed the doings at the Houston space- 
flight center. The Chronicle overtook 
the Houston Post in 1963 and became 
Texas’ largest paper. Thanks in part 
to its purchase last year of the Hous- 
ton Press (cire. 89,000), the Chronicle 
under Steven increased its circulation 
by a third, to 283,000. 

For all his success, Steven, now 57, 
was never very popular with the Chron- 
icle’s owners. They are the trustees of 
Houston Endowment Inc., a $400 mil- 
lion nonprofit foundation that was set 
up by the late Millionaire Jesse Jones 
and converts earnings from a wide range 
of interests into scholarships and sup- 
port for the arts. Steven reversed the 
paper's conservative policies and put it 
squarely behind integration, The Chron- 
icle helped integrate the Houston 
schools and more recently, the all-city 
symphony orchestra. 

Two weeks ago the trustees decided 
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EDITOR STEVEN 
Print now, plan later. 


that they had had enough of Steven. 
When Jesse Jones's nephew, John T. 
Jones Jr., a firm supporter of Steven, 
resigned as chairman of the board of 
trustees, the remaining five trustees 
voted to sack Steven and three top 
aides and replace them with the men 
who had run the paper in its conserva- 
tive days. The trustees offered no ex- 
planations, but Steven had his own: 
“The conservatives scalped me.” 

If the trustees had any reason besides 
politics for firing Steven, they were not 
making it public. One of them said pri- 
vately that Steven's editorial policies 
had “embarrassed” the group. Steven 
is not everybody's idea of an editor, 
since he goes heavy on local sensation- 
alism, as does the rival Houston Post, 
But he should have no trouble finding 
a job. President Johnson, in fact, offered 
him one or two after inviting him to 
lunch at the L.B.J. Ranch, But Steven 
said thanks anyway, not just now. He 
plans a six-month vacation tar trom 
Houston before he makes up another 
job-hunting list. 


MAGAZINES 
New Negro Supplement 


For the first time this week, ten ma- 
jor U.S. dailies, from the New York 
Journal American to the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner, carried a fat, 40-page 
monthly supplement written largely by 
and for Negroes. Called Tuesday,* and 
distributed on either a Sunday or a 
Tuesday, it begins with a claimed cir- 
culation of 1,400,000, and may provide 
some stiff competition for the leading 
Negro magazine Ebony, which has a 
solid circulation of 725,000. 

No Crusades. Tuesday concerns itself 
mainly with Negroes—and, in the first 
issue, with successful, middle-class Ne- 
groes. It has articles on CBS Reporter 
Joan Murray, Golf Pro Charlie Sifford, 
Comedians Godfrey Cambridge, Dick 


From the verse: Monday's child is fair of 
face, Tuesday's child is full of grace. Tuesday 
is also the traditional closing day for Negro 
weekly newspapers 


Gregory and Nipsey Russell, a Chicago 
law firm of four Harvard-trained Ne- 
groes, and Marian Anderson at home. 
It runs a Washington column that fo- 
cuses on news of Negro politicians and 
civil rights, a teen page, and reviews of 
books about Negroes. It also has a 
“Tuesday Opportunities” section, which 
emphasizes that there are plenty of job 
chances for Negroes. 

“Newspapers have too long given a 
negative picture of Negroes.” says Pub- 
lisher W. Leonard Evans Jr., 50, “We 
want to provide a balanced picture.” 
Evans also hopes to win white readers, 
who constitute an estimated 15% of 
Tuesday's audience. Published in Chica- 
go and selectively distributed, 7 uesday 
is delivered to Negro areas, integrated 
neighborhoods and some white suburbs. 
Says Evans: “We're not interested in a 
social crusade, but we want to start a 
constructive dialogue.” 

Little Preaching. Evans, a Chicago 
advertising man, started such a dialogue 
in 1953 by putting together the first Ne- 
gro network of some 40 radio stations. 
To his surprise Evans found that more 
whites than Negroes were listening to 
some of the stations. That convinced 
him to play the Negro angle in print. 
He sold the Negro-supplement idea 
to newspaper publishers, got financing 
from the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and recruited a biracial board that 
includes Sausage Manufacturer Henry 
G. Parks Jr., Labor Mediator Theodore 
W. Kheel, and former CBS-TV Net- 
work President Louis G. Cowan. 

If Evans can maintain the pace of 
his first issue, many whites as well as 
Negroes may become Tuesday fans. The 
articles are brightly written, with scarce- 
ly a trace of preaching. Some of the 
pieces—such as an examination of Af- 
ricans’ reverence for Charles de Gaulle 
—are more informative than the stand- 
ard fare of other Sunday supplements. 








PUBLISHER EVANS 
Tuesday’s children, modern style. 
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It is Deep designed to venture 
deep into oceans of the world. To 
inner space. And already, this incredible 
voyage is underway, for the technologies 
required in deep submergence systems 

e now being advanced in a systematic 
R & D program at Lockheed 


For example, a fifth scale model of the 
Deep Quest pressure hull has completed 
verification tests at San Antonio’s South 
west Research Institute. Proven: the va 
lidity of Lockheed’s structural analysis 
and design of its interior bispherical 
pressure hull. In the tests this unique 
submarine hull survived simulated de- 
scents from ocean surface to 6,000 feet 





SPACESHIP 


10,800 times. It also withstood the de 


gn pressure of 5350 psi, the equivalent 


of a 12,000 foot depth. The hydrody- 


namic characteristics of Deep Quest 
have also been proven in an extensive 
series of tests at Sunnyvale, California 


and Stevens Institute 


Scheduled for operations by the last 
quarter of 1966, Deep Quest will be 
able to carry a 700 cubic foot, 7,000 
pound payload module to 6,000 foot 
depths. It will permit four men to con 
duct continuous submerged missions for 
12 hours at four knots or 24 hours at 

knots. Deep Qu s life support 


capability extends to a total of 48 hours 


Lockheed brings an exten backlog of 
experience gained in R and pro 
grams ‘ the hnology 
of deep submergence mple 
i materials, life support and 

materials, integrated con- 

engineering, and advanced 
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» Quest are just one 
technological compe- 
Lockheed. A corporation dedi 
to the conquest of new worlds 
through innovation 
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GYNECOLOGY 
More Abortions: The Reasons Why 


The growing use of more reliable 
methods of birth control, notably “the 
pills,” might be expected to cut down 
the number of U.S. abortions. But abor- 
tions are on the rise. Many doctors 
agree with the estimate made by Johns 
Hopkins’ Dr. Harold Rosen,* an ex- 
pert on the subject. His estimate is that 
frankly illegal abortions, ranging from 
$50 back-room jobs to $1,500 opera- 
tions performed by skilled surgeons, will 
rise some 10% this year to a total 
well over 1,500,000, Also increasing, 
by at least 10%, is the much smaller 
but significant number of medically ac- 
ceptable “therapeutic abortions,” per- 
formed in good hospitals, to protect the 
pregnant woman. Doctors expect them 
to exceed 18,000 this year. 

Abortion is illegal everywhere in the 
U.S., but 45 states make an exception 
if physicians are convinced that it is 
necessary to save a woman's life. Some 
medical men interpret the laws liberally 
to protect not only the woman's life 
but also her health—and the health of 
her expected child. If the laws are nar- 
rowly construed, many of the therapeu- 
tic abortions now being performed in 
first-rate hospitals by reputable doctors 
are technically illegal. 

Two Disasters. After a decline in 
therapeutic abortions for almost two 
decades, thanks to medical progress, 
two disasters spurred the current in- 
crease. First was the thalidomide trag- 
edy, which left some 10,000 European 
babies deformed or crippled, and in the 
U.S. led to the publicized case of Sherry 
Finkbine, who went to Sweden to be 
aborted. The other was an even worse 
disaster: the German measles (rubella) 
epidemic that began late in 1963 in 
New England. It moved slowly across 
the U.S., is still claiming victims in the 
Pacific states, and is expected to leave 
more than 30,000 U.S. babies stillborn 
or crippled. Doctors widely disagree as 
to what proportion of women who get 
the infection early in pregnancy will 
bear blind or deformed babies. The 
most authoritative estimate, from Johns 
Hopkins’ Dr. Alexander J. Schaffer, 
places it at 40% if the mother catches 
the infection in the first month of preg- 
nancy, declining to 10% in the third 
month, 

A number of doctors argue that Ger- 
man measles is no valid reason for 
abortion. Says Tulane’s Dr. Isadore 
Dyer, a chief of obstetrics at New Or- 
leans’ vast Charity Hospital: “If be- 
tween 10% and 20% of the women 
who contract the disease in those first 
three months are going to have babies 
with anomalies, it seems rather drastic 


* Editor of Therapeutic Abortion (Julian 
Press; $7.50), which, though published in 
1954, is still one of the best compilations 
on the subject, 
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to destroy the other 80% or 90% to 
guard against this.” Other physicians 
take precisely the opposite view. Dr. 
Daniel G. Morton, obstetrics chief at 
the University of California Medical 
Center in Los Angeles, states frankly: 
“Therapeutic abortions have been done 
here for German measles and other 
reasons.” Among the “other reasons” 
accepted at many medical centers are 
rape and incest. 

Psychological Hangover. By far the 
commonest reason, wherever the law is 
liberally construed, is not the physical 
condition of the mother-to-be but her 
mental state. Many pregnant women 


insist that if they are forced to carry 
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OPERATION AFTER GERMAN MEASLES 
What makes it right? 


and bear an unwanted child, they will 
go mad or commit suicide. The majori- 
ty who claim this are married women 
who have had as many children as they 
want. Few of those who see their preg- 
nancies through ever suffer from men- 
tal breakdowns; similarly, few who get 
legal abortions are left with a severe 
psychological scar. But psychiatrists and 
other doctors tend to agree that women 
who desperately seek illegal abortions 
almost inevitably suffer from a “post- 
abortion hangover.” Says Manhattan 
Psychoanalyst Leah Schaefer: “Some- 
times a woman feels so guilty that she 
blames everything, especially a subse- 
quent difficult birth, on her having had 
an illegal abortion.” 

Most hospitals have committees of 
three to seven physicians to pass on 
staff members’ recommendations for 
therapeutic abortions. But the boards 
have vastly different standards. Says Dr. 
Rosen: “The definitions of valid reason 
for abortion vary from physician to 
physician, from hospital to hospital, and 
from day to day within the same hospi- 


tal. The board of one hospital may re- 
fuse to accept a recommendation, yet 
the same application may be almost im- 
mediately submitted to the board of an 
adjacent hospital—with, at times, al- 
most the same staff—and be approved.” 

If a woman is turned down on all 
sides but has enough money, she can go 
to Scandinavia, Switzerland or Japan, 
where a legal abortion is easier to ob- 
tain, or to Mexico or Puerto Rico, 
where abortions are technically illegal 
but relatively easy to arrange, under 
medical auspices, for $150 to $300. 

Changing the Law. Because U.S. laws 
are confusing and frequently disregard- 
ed, the American Law Institute has rec- 
ommended a model abortion code. It 
would legalize abortions performed in 
licensed hospitals if at least two physi- 
cians agree that there is substantial risk 
of grave damage to the mother’s physi- 
cal or mental health, or of the child’s 
being born with a grave physical or 
mental defect, or when the pregnancy 
results from rape or incest. This would 
legalize abortions in the German-mea- 
sles cases. Bills to amend the law along 
these lines were introduced, but failed, 
in New York and California. 

With the moral and philosophical is- 
sues of legal abortion still in hot de- 
bate, few legislators are willing to cam- 
paign openly for changes in the law. 
Perhaps, says Columbia University’s Dr. 
Robert E. Hall, it is up to obstetricians 
to do so—because they are the people 
who are stretching or breaking the law. 
To that end, many prominent physi- 
cians, sociologists and clergymen have 
formed the Association for the Study of 
Abortion. Its first president, appropri- 
ately, is Obstetrician Hall. 


DRUGS 
A Limited Wonder 


No new and virtually untested drug 
has ever been greeted with such opti- 
mistic fanfare as dimethyl sulfoxide, or 
DMSO, a colorless liquid extracted 
from paper-pulp wastes and commonly 
used as an industrial solvent. It has 
been widely hailed, both in the press 
and by some doctors, as a painkiller, 
a germ killer, diuretic, tranquilizer, a 
reliever of burns and sprains—besides 
being a wondrous solvent that enables 
other drugs to penetrate the skin and 
alleviate conditions as varied as crip- 
pling arthritis and athlete's foot. The 
surgeon who discovered DMSO's me- 
dicinal properties in 1963, Dr. Stanley 
W. Jacob, 41, of the University of Ore- 
gon, says extravagantly that it has other 
possible uses too fantastic to disclose. 
The highly purified, medicinal form ol! 
DMSO is not yet on the prescription 
market, but pain-racked arthritis vic- 
tims have been paying $3.50 an ounce 
for bootlegged crude commercial 
DMSO, which may be dangerous. 

Hitching Rides. Up to now, the 
claims for DMSO had not been proved 
by careful investigation. But in this 
week’s A.M.A. Journal, Dr. Albert M. 
Kligman, a University of Pennsylvania 
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A little girl will learn to write. 
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Another child won't go hungry. 


Because INA agents cared...thousands of people 


have new opportunity to help themselves 


This is a note of gratitude to more 
than 20,000 men and women who have 
added new meaning to the words 
“free enterprise.” 


You may know one of them. They're 
the agents and brokers of Insurance 
Company of North America. 


Our thanks is for their warm re- 
sponse to a unique people-to people 
assistance program: the INA “Friend- 
ship Program.” 


For every INA business “package” 
policy our agents sold from April 1 
to June 30, we promised to send a 
CARE package in their name to some- 
one in Europe, South America, Asia 
or Africa. 


The results were astonishing; for 
example: 


There will be a school—the first 
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for the children of Puente Alto, 
Honduras. 

In Machala, Ecuador, a dilapidated 
hospital serving 83,000 people will 
have new furnishings and vitally 
needed facilities 


In Panama, 60 orphan boys will 
have equipment for organized athlet- 
ics to help prepare them for a useful 
life. 


In total, INA agents and brokers 
have sent over 11,000 CARE packages 
to people in need all over the world 
...more than two million pounds of 
food...medical supplies that may 
prevent thousands of needless deaths 

. agricultural tools that will enable 
families to regain the dignity of self- 
reliance... school kits, so that chil- 
dren may learn, and grow, and in 
growing help others help themselves. 


We're proud of our agents’ warm 
response to this unique people-to- 
people assistance program. 


They have our deepest thanks, and 
the thanks of people everywhere who 
feel as we do that...there is no 
greater profit than the satisfying real- 
ization that by extending your hand 
in friendship you've helped another 
human being. 


Masi bail 9) 


Bradford Smith, Jr. 
President and Chairman of the Board 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 








When this gas station 
turned on. 

Super lighting, 
out went competition. 


Cars can’t resist an oasis of 
light. Neither can people. That's 
why it pays any businessman 
who operates at night to install 
Sylvania Very High Output 
fluorescents. Super lighting. A 
bright, new competitive edge. 

It pays because Sylvania VHO 
fluorescents give 9.4% more 
light overall than the major 
competitive lamp. They're easy 
to take care of. Fit any standard 
high-intensity lighting fixture. 
Have a rated life of 9000 hours 


or more under a standard 
6-hour operating cycle. And 
VHO is just one of many 
Sylvania fluorescents for office, 
stores and factories. 

Whatever your business is, 
Sylvania can provide the right 


outdoor lighting in Fluorescent, 


Incandescent, Mercury and the 
new Iodine Quartz and 
Metalarc lamps. 


For information on Sylvania 
Outdoor Lighting, look in the 
Yellow Pages under “Electrical 
Distributor.” First, ask him if 
he’s “independent” (that means 
he’s not strictly Sylvania’s, or 
anybody else's, distributor). If 
he says he’s “independent,” you 
can count on a straight, 
unbiased story on lighting. 
Our story probably. 

Lighting Division, Dept. 58, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
60 Boston Street, 

Salem, Massachusetts 01971. 
With 6,000 different kinds of 
lamps Sylvania lights the way. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONics Cx Lal) 





How does Poloron instantly tell 
customers it makes colorful, 
high-quality picnic products? 
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" ITH OUR letterhead. It stands out on a cus- letters to hardware, houseware and automotive 

tomer’s desk the way our products stand jobbers and distributors. Busy men. They get plenty 

out on a pienie table,” says Tom Whitfield, Vice of mail. But our letterhead is bright, crisp and 
President-Sales for Poloron Products, Ine., New businesslike. Like a good salesman.” 

Rochelle, N. Y. If your letterhead isn’t as up-to-date as you 

“This four-color design strengthens our reputation are, ask your printer for a smart new one, with 

as the world’s largest manufacturer matching envelopes, on Hammermill 

Fi of picnic equipment. And we're glad Bond. It’s the world’s best-selling 

our printer recommended Hammermill paper. 
, Bond, because it commands attention Hammermill Paper Company, 
makers of 29 grades of paper for fine 


and maybe gives us a little edge on 
printing and office duplicating, 1453 


competition. 
“Each year we mail about 25,000 EK. Lake Rd., Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 








stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


S Po ew's 


hotels 


You've made the best choice in 
town. Loew's HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew's HOTELS are fun 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew's HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 


Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 


SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 
East 51st at Lexington * PL 2-7000 
(CHILDREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS) 


LOEW’S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 
Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 * FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 


Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 © FREE PARKING 


THE DRAKE 


Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 © Home OF SHEPHEARD'S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street * Cl 7-2700 
. 
...in Miami Beach, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF BAL HARBOUR 


...in Puerto Rico, it’s the 
AMERICANA of SAN JUAN 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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professor of dermatology, 
many of the overdue answers. 

After the most thorough study yet 
made of the drug, with state prison in- 
mates who volunteered for tedious and 
sometimes painful tests, Dr. Kligman 
offers some negative findings. DMSO, 
he says, provides practically no relief 
for itching or superficial pain. As a 
germ killer, it is weak “and far inferior 
to alcohol.” It does nothing to promote 
the healing of clean, simple burns, and 
it worsened one of ten ultraviolet burns. 
DMSO also failed to tranquilize any of 
20 men in a six-month test. Neverthe- 
less, it has some remarkably beneficial 
properties. 

Almost all the good effects result 
from the drug’s unrivaled ability to pass 
through human skin like a hot knife 
through butter. And since so many oth- 
er drugs dissolve readily in DMSO, they 
can hitch a ride with it and quickly 
penetrate the horny (outer) layers of 
the skin, thus reaching hitherto inac- 
cessible areas.* 

Spare the Needle. Other physicians 
have been cautiously trying DMSO on 
selected patients, and draw these ten- 
tative conclusions: 
> As a treatment for advanced rheu- 
matoid arthritis, which affects the en- 
tire body, DMSO alone is no better 
than present drugs, but some rheuma- 
tologists believe it helps markedly in 
acute flare-ups in the earlier stages of 
the disease. 
> In less severe rheumatic conditions 
involving only one or two joints, such 
as bursitis and “tennis elbow,” DMSO 
may spare the patient a painful injec- 
tion into the middle of the joint. Doc- 
tors disagree as to how much of a cor- 
tisone-type drug dissolved in DMSO 
soaks into the joint, but patients re- 
port that they feel better and they are 
grateful for being spared the needle. 
> For fungal infections such as ring- 
worm and athlete’s foot, DMSO trans- 
ports the basic antifungal drug and 
helps to speed clearing of the infection. 
Dr. Kligman finds that DMSO itself 
has moderate antifungal powers. 
> DMSO is also helpful in scleroderma 
or “hidebound disease,” in which the 
skin's fibrous middle layer becomes 
thickened and so hard that the victim 
cannot clench his hands. Cleveland 
Clinic’s Dr, Arthur L. Scherbel reports 
that daily paintings with DMSO have 
restored the use of the hands, and 
healed fingertip ulcers. He is not yet 
certain whether DMSO has long-term 
effects on the overall disease. 

The Food and Drug Administration's 
chief of drug investigations, Dr. 
Frances O. Kelsey, is strictly control- 
ling DMSO’s use by limiting supplies 
to approved researchers. With so much 
still to be learned, DMSO cannot go on 
general prescription sale for at least 
one year and more likely three. 


How far and fast it travels is shown by 
the fact that a minute or two after it is 
swabbed on the skin it creates a garlic odor 
on the patient's breath. 
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See Your Travel Agent, or call... 
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wonder where the 
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Purple on the hands. Purple on the 

dress, Purple on the nose. Forget it 
On November 1, 1965, we will 

start to deliver the Xerox 2400, 
Goodbye to masters. 


Goodbye to messy spirit dye. 


XEROX 


The remarkable Xerox 2400 


copies directly from the original. 


410 copies a minute. 2400 copies an 
Perfect black-and-white 


copies on ordinary paper, 


hour, 


How much will it cost you to 


take the purple out of your sec- 
You'll be 


pleasantly surprised. In many ap- 


retary'’s life forever? 


plications, the cost per copy with 


purple went. 


the Xerox 2400 will be comparable 


to spirit, mimeograph or offset, 
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SCIENCE 
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OCEANOLOGY 


Journey to Inner Space 

From under the churning Pacific last 
week came the sound of a human voice 
“Greetings, earth people.” Far from a 
Jules Verne fantasy, it was the breezy 
salutation of one of the men of Sea- 
lab II, the U.S.’s capsule in inner space 
205 ft. down on the ocean floor, one- 
half mile off the coast near La Jolla, 
Calif. The ten aquanauts on board, led 
there two weeks ago by Astronaut- 
turned-Aquanaut Scott Carpenter, were 
winding up the first part of a 45-day 
adventure that aims to discover man’s 
capacity to live comfortably and work 
effectively at the lower depths. 

A project of the U.S. Navy and the 
University of California’s Scripps In- 
sutution of Oceanography, Sealab is the 
nation’s most ambitious effort thus far 
to explore and eventually exploit the 
ocean's great store of food, oil and min- 
eral resources. In Sealab I, which sub- 
merged last year off Bermuda, four 
Navymen proved that they could stay 
down at 192 ft. for nine Now 
three teams of ten aquanauts each plan 
to stay underwater for 15 days at a 
stretch, with Carpenter remaining a 
whole month 

Sealab II will enable the U.S. partly 
to catch up with, and in several re- 
spects to exceed, the undersea exploits 
of France's Jacques-Yves Cousteau 
(TIME cover, March 28, 1960). He has 
stationed teams of divers at 80 ft. for 
one week. This week, in his third major 
project, six French divers in a spheri- 
cal capsule will live for 15 days at 
330 ft. in the sea off the Riviera re- 
sort at Cap Ferrat 

Papa Topside. Built at a cost of 
$850,000, Sealab II is a 12-ft. by 57-ft 
cylinder that houses a_ well- 
equipped scientific and medical labo- 
ratory, a compact galley and a dining 
area with bunks lining the walls. Stand- 
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AQUANAUT & PORPOISE 
And ten men who sound like Donald Duck. 
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ing by on the surface is a support barge 
linked to Sealab by an umbilical cable 
for power and communications. From 
the barge, Navy Captain George F. 
Bond, 50, whom the aquanauts 
“Papa Topside,” bosses the exercise, 
chats with them by intercom and ob- 
serves them by closed-circuit television 

Topside keeps a careful watch over 
the aquanauts’ condition. Each morning 
the doctor on board Sealab takes blood, 
saliva and urine samples, checks the 
aquanauts’ heartbeats, brain waves and 
blood pressures. The aquanauts are test- 
ed for sight and hearing, strength and 
coordination. At night each man sits 
down to an Electrowriter to file a con- 
fidential report to the surface on how 
he feels and, as Bond says, “what stinks 
about the program.” 

Topsy-Turvy Life. Supplies are low- 
ered to Sealab in a small, pressurized 
capsule—an aquatic dumbwaiter that 
brings in such goodies as chocolate cake 
and fresh meat to supplement the aqua- 
nauts’ stock of freeze-dried food. The 
men can watch commercial TV but pre- 
fer to peer out the portholes at the 
fish looking in at them. During the 
flight of Gemini 5, Aquanaut Carpenter 
even chatted directly with Astronaut 
Gordon Cooper. In case of emergency, 
the men could get power and fresh 
water from a tube linking them to shore, 
and they could surface in a 14-ft. cap- 
sule anchored outside the Sealab. 

In the pressurized, artificial atmos- 
phere of the capsule, life can be trying 
and topsy-turvy. Matches will not burn 
and water boils only at temperatures 
above 300°. Fried foods are forbidden 
because of the greasy fumes. Fresh eggs 
can be dangerous: the toxic hydrogen 
sulfide given off by their yokes cannot 
be “scrubbed” out of the air with Sea- 
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lab’s purifying gear. The atmosphere 
has to be rigidly controlled. Because 
ordinary concentrations of oxygen be- 
come toxic when breathed under pres- 
sure for a long period (causing con- 
vulsions and pulmonary disease) and 
nitrogen has a narcotic effect, the aqua- 
nauts breathe a special mixture of gases 
4.3% oxygen, 18% nitrogen, and the 
rest helium. Even this mix is not perfect. 
Helium is so much lighter and less dense 
than nitrogen that the human voice re- 
sounds at a higher pitch than normal 
and words tumble out rapidly, produc 
ing a Donald Duck falsetto. To make 
themselves understood, the men must 
speak an octave lower and much slower 
than usual. 

Deep Dangers. The aquanauts are 
doing more work than had been ex- 
pected. They have set up an outdoor 
Station to measure ocean currents, and 
are performing about 100 marine biol- 
ogy and oceanography experiments. 
Each morning at least two of them put 
on rubber “wet” suits, strap on Mark 
VI breathing apparatus and slip out 
through a hatch on the bottom of the 
capsule. (The hatches can be held open 
without flooding the Sealab because the 
pressure inside is equal to the pressure 
of the water outside.) 

The sea’s extreme cold limits trips in 
ordinary wet suits to two hours at most, 
and darkness and the dangers of the 
deep prevent the aquanauts from ven- 
turing beyond a 225-ft. perimeter. Nei- 
ther do they swim more than 30 ft. up 
or down, lest they fall victim to the 
deep-sea diver’s greatest fear—the 
bends. If a diver comes up too fast, 
gases that have dissolved in his blood 
stream from breathing under pressure 
form bubbles that lead to dizziness, 
nausea or even death. 

On the sorties outside, the aquanauts 
photograph the neighborhood, tag fish 
to record their movements, and collect 
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30 tons of timber ride on one Clark axle 


Rolling on a heavy-duty Clark planetary axle, FWD-Wagner’s giant 38-foot-long “Lumber jack 
snatches up an entire 60,000-pound truckload of logs with one bite of its great claw. It lays 
them gently on a truck bed or it can place them on top of a 30-foot stack. Designed for dependable 
traction, the Clark planetary axle shoulders this new “bull of the woods” and its load through 
the stickiest mud—or it rolls them over high-speed surfaces with equal ease. When people come 
to Clark with a problem, we give them answers that work. Like this way to outwork Paul Bunyan. 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 


The same that builds lift trucks, construction machinery, truck trailers, commercial refrigeration and transmissions. 


Would you use air freight extensively 
to deliver multi-ton equipment? 








Cameron Iron Works does, and provides 
complete service to six continents. 


Cameron Iron Works of Houston, 
Texas, uses air freight extensively to 
deliver oil well equipment all over the 
world. Fast, reliable jet air freight 
effectively supplements their world- 
wide complex of plants and ware- 
houses, enabling Cameron to deliver 
quickly any of the thousands of items 
needed by the international oil industry. 

Because Cameron equipment may 
be needed to handle a fire or “wild” 
well, the speed of jet freight can mean 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD ¢ SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT * NORDEN 


customer savings well up into six fig- 
ures. In one instance, vital equipment 
was delivered halfway around the 
world just 40 hours after it was ordered. 

Cameron's experience shows again 
how air freight technology has given 
today’s businessman a new marketing 
concept that provides new distribution 
speed and flexibility, wins customers, 
and lifts profits. 

Isn't it time you checked what air 
freight can do for your company? For 


Photographed at Houston International Airport 





further details, call your local air- 
line cargo sales office, cargo agent 
or forwarder. 
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marine samples. They are building con- 
crete-block pyramids as fish homes, and 
will lay “sidewalks” with a gelatin mix- 
ture that is expected to harden into a 
firm surface on the soft ocean floor. 
To experiment with underwater salvage, 
the Navy will sink an old fighter plane, 
have the aquanauts fill it with light- 
weight polyurethane foam, then see if 
the foam displaces enough water and 
is buoyant enough for the plane to 
float to the surface. 

The aquanauts this week expect to 
get some help from a 7-ft., 270-Ib. bot- 
tlenose porpoise named Tuffy. Trained 
by the Navy, Tuffy has been taught to 
come swimming at the sound of a buzz- 
er. He will live in a pen near the sup- 
port barge, carry messages and cables 
between the lab, its divers, and topside. 

Blooming Health. As the first team 
prepared to leave the lab and be re- 
placed by a second crew last week, the 
men were physically in top shape, ex- 
cept for minor ear infections that are 
common to divers who use hooded swim 
suits. Doctors reported that the men 
were in excellent psychological health. 
Sealab’s Captain Bond was particularly 
impressed with the aquanauts’ perform- 
ance. “That’s what this experiment is 
all about,” he says, “to see what man 
can do underwater.” 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Walter Lippmann & 
The Sex Life of Bugs 


Can Walter Lippmann wipe out bugs? 
Possibly. After observing 1,500 tiny 
European Pyrrhocoris apterus bugs, 
Czechoslovakia’s Dr. Karel Slama and 
Harvard’s Dr. Carroll M. Williams re- 
port that a chemical substance in 
American newsprint prevented these 
insects from maturing into adults. 
Strangely, they grew into oversized lar- 
vae but could never reproduce. 

The biochemists put the insects in 
contact with pieces of U.S. newspapers, 
Starting with a Walter Lippmann col- 
umn from the Boston Globe (“That 
seemed like a good beginning,” says 
Williams) and going on to the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal. 
A substance in the wood pulp used 
to make U.S. newsprint acts much like 
the juvenile hormone that young bugs 
secrete. This hormone keeps the bugs 
immature until they are ready for met- 
amorphosis; only after its flow is 
stopped can the bugs become adult. 
When the insects come in contact with 
the paper, they absorb the hormone- 
like chemical through their feet and 
antennae. 

Slama and Williams believe that dif- 
ferent insects have different kinds of 
juvenile hormones. By isolating these 
hormones, scientists may find ways to 
eliminate insects selectively, without us- 
ing sprays that endanger the lives of 
higher animals and useful insects. 
Ground-up newspapers may be a ready 
source of a hormonelike chemical to 
control some bugs. 
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Youre unique. 


That’s why your Travelers man has so many Travelers Life Insurance 
policies to choose from—and so many ways to ae 2ach of them to 
your particular needs. 

He can take one policy for a given amount, for instance, and combine 
your benefits 21,312 ways. (If you consider all the policies and variations 
at his command, the possibilities run into the millions. ) 

It’s what makes a Travelers policy uniquely yours. 

Travelers Life Insurance can guarantee your children money for 
college, provide a retirement income or money to cover your mortgage, 
guarantee you the right to buy additional life insurance without another 
medical exam. And those are just starters. 

Tell your Travelers agent or broker your life insurance needs. 

He can satisfy them precisely. Call him, too, for precise Homeowners, 
Health, Car and Business Insurance. Look in the Yellow Pages for 
Your Travelers Man, 








For all kinds of insurance 
in a single plan, call 
YOUR TRAVELERS MAN 
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SPORT 


BASEBALL 





The Best 


Sandy Koufax had not won a game 
since Aug. 14, and for a while, as he 
labored against the Chicago Cubs last 
week, the 29,139 fans in Los Angeles’ 
Dodger Stadium wondered whether 
baseball's top pitcher (record: 21-7) 
still had his stuff. His first pitch hit 
the dirt three feet in front of home 
plate, and for two full innings he threw 
nothing but curve balls—struggling to 
loosen the cramped muscles of his ar- 
thritic pitching arm. Finally, he tried a 
tentative fast ball, then a second and 
a third—and the crowd began to buzz as 
one after another the Cubs marched 
up to the plate, took their cuts, and 
marched straight back to the dugout. 

Chicago’s Bob Hendley was not ex- 
actly pitching batting practice either. 
The Dodgers scratched out a run in 
the fifth inning on a walk, a sacrifice, 
a stolen base and an error, but the 
first hit of the ball game was a bloop 
double by Los Angeles’ Lou Johnson 
with two out in the seventh, It was 
also the last. If Koufax didn’t know 
he had a no-hitter going, he must have 
wondered why nobody talked to him 
in the dugout. He struck out the 
side in the eighth, again in the ninth, 
and when he fogged one last fast ball 
past’ Pinchhitter Harvey Kuenn, he 
danced a little jig on the mound. He 
had won his 22nd game, 1-0. His 14 
strikeouts gave him a total of 332 for 
the season—just 16 shy of Bob Feller’s 
alltime record. More important, he had 
become the eighth man in modern base- 
ball history to pitch a perfect game, 
27 men up, 27 men down—and the 
first ever to hurl four no-hitters in his 
career. 





KOUFAX EN ROUTE TO PERFECT GAME 
Whatever happened to his stuff? 
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TALIAFERRO 





HUARTE 





NAMATH 


Who’s the highest-paid telephone operator? 


PRO FOOTBALL 
Battle of the QBs 


Taliaferro, pronounced Tolliver, is 
an ancient and honorable name. It is 
said to come from the Latin felum 
(sword or dart) and ferre (to bear), 
date back to Julius Caesar (he bestowed 
it on a barbarian who saved his life, 
and it is what the 7 stands for in 
Booker T. Washington and Sam _ T. 
Rayburn. But it isn't box office, as far 
as David A. (“Sonny”) Werblin, presi- 
dent of the American Football League's 
New York Jets, is concerned. 

“I know the value of names,” Sonny 
insisted, when he shelled out $600,000 
last year to sign up college football's 
two gaudiest quarterbacks: Joe Na- 
math of Alabama and John Huarte of 
Notre Dame. “I know you have to have 
stars on the stage.” So imagine Sonny’s 
surprise last week when an unsung 
$15,000-a-year-man named Mike Talia- 
ferro beat out Namath and Huarte for 
the quarterback’s job on the Jets 

Glad to Meet Me. Actually, Talia- 
ferro had the edge all along: a second- 
year pro from the University of Illinois, 
he knew the New York plays, was fa- 
miliar with the idiosyncrasies of the 
Jets’ pass receivers. But Namath, the 
biggest bonus baby (at $400,000) in the 
history of pro football, cut quite a fig- 
ure around the training camp at Peeks- 
kill, N.Y. He arrived toting a bag of 
golf clubs, buzzed around town in a 
green Continental convertible with the 
top down and jazz blaring from a tape 
recorder under the dash. His self-con- 
fidence knew no bounds. “Ah cain’t wait 
‘til tomorrow,” he cracked, admiring 
himself in the locker-room mirror, 
**cause ah get better lookin’ every day.” 

Hoisting beers in a local pub, he 
regaled barflies with stories of his ex- 
ploits at Alabama, those three winning 
seasons, 25 touchdown passes and 
54.3% completion average. His parting 
words, bystanders recall, were: “Ah'm 
glad y'all had a chance meet me.” 





When Coach Weeb Ewbank told him, 
“Joe, you're throwing off your back 
foot and you're not getting enough 
follow-through,” Namath replied: 
“Don't worry, Coach. Once I get loos- 
ened up, I'll hit all those s.o.b.s,” 

Then there was Huarte, who showed 
what he could do by sparking the Col- 
lege All-Stars to a near upset of the 
National Football League's champion 
Cleveland Browns (final score: 24-16) 
—throwing for two touchdowns and 
completing nine passes in a row. Talia- 
ferro read the sports pages. He worried. 
He even toyed with the idea of quitting 
pro football altogether, “It's kind of 
discouraging,” he admitted, “reading 
that stuff about Namath and Huarte 
in the papers every day.” 

Crest of Clippings. Namath never did 
get loosened up. He threw short passes 
so hard that the Jets’ receivers couldn't 
hang onto them. His long passes tended 
to sail clear over everybody's head. In 
one exhibition game against the Buffalo 
Bills, he missed twelve passes in a row, 
Against the Boston Patriots, Joe played 
the full first half and completed only 
two out of 13—whereupon Taliaferro 
took over, led the Jets to two touch- 
downs and a 17-0 victory. Huarte had 
a different problem. To play for the 
All-Stars, he had to skip three weeks of 
practice with the Jets. By the time he 
finally arrived at Peekskill, riding the 
crest of his clippings, the New York 
play book was already two inches thick. 
“John was lost in the huddle,” says one 
Jet. In the exhibition games, Huarte 
completed only five out of 21 passes 
and had three intercepted. 

Last week Coach Ewbank made his 
decision. Namath was relegated to be- 
ing just the highest-paid telephone op- 
erator in pro football—manning the 
Jets’ spotting phone on the sidelines. 
Huarte was placed on waivers: any 
other team in the A.F.L. could claim 
him for the paltry sum of $100—if 
they were willing to pick up his fat 
contract. None was, so Huarte was 
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demoted to the Jets’ “taxi squad, 
where he could continue to collect pay- 
checks without suiting up for games 
Mike Taliaferro had won the battle of 
the quarterbacks 

Was it over? “All of these boys have 
talent.” Coach Ewbank said. And no- 
body knew better just how temporary 
a No. | quarterback’s job can be. Back 





in 195¢€ when he was coaching the 
N.F.L.’s. Baltimore Colts, Ewbank’s 
No. 1 q erback was a fellow named 





Geot Shaw Nobody remembers 
Sh 
Ewbank had to send in a sub to take 
his place. The sub’s name: John Unitas 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Johnny Keane: his second one-year 





He injured a leg one day, and 





contract (for 1966) as manager of the 
American League’s New York Yan- 
kees. at an estimated salary of $50,000 
Keane was hired by the Yankees to re- 


Oenologists 
place Yogi Berra, who won the 1964 g 
pennant but was fired after he lost the if t 

World Series to Keane’s St. Louis Car- OaS 


dinals. Now Keane has led the once- 


proud Yankees to their worst showing their origin, 


in 30 years. When he signed last week . 
the Yankees were firmly ensconced In ualit 

sixth place, 20} games behind the Min- q y, 
nesota Twins 


> Savannah Jr the $419,460 All- Br ale! taste 


American Futurity for quarter horses, 





richest horse race in the world; at 
Ruidoso Downs, N. Mex. A 12-1 long 
shot, Savannah Jr sped 400 yds 
through the mud in 20.3 sec, to score an 
easv 24-length victory, earn $192,730 
or roughly $10,000 per sec 
> South Carolina's Ned Jarrett; the 
accident-plagued Southern 500 stock- 
ging 115.8 m.p.h. in his 





car race er 





1965 Ford despite an overheated en- 
gine; at Darlington, S.¢ Breakdowns 
eliminated all the other big-name com 
petitors, and Jarrett coasted home elev- 
en laps ahead of his closest pursue! 

> Hungary’s Gyula Zsivotsky: a new 
world hammer-throw record, hurling 
the 16-lb. weight 241 ft. 11 in. to top 
Harold Connally’s three-month-old 
mark by more than 8 [t.; at a meet in 
Debrecen, Hungary. Unprepared fot 


spent 





such a contingency, meet officia 

frantic hour searching for a 100- 
meter measuring tape—required for 
gauging record throws. They finally bor 


board 





rowed one from the local water 
> California's Ed Weiner: the $10,000 
Transcontinental Trophy Dash for pro 


peller-driven airplanes, piloting — his 
P-51 Mustang from Clearwater, Fla 
to Reno, Nev., in 6 hrs. 28 min. 37.9 
sec. for an average of 373 m.p.h 


Weiner covered the seams of his plane 
with tape to cut down wind resistance 
stopped just once for fuel, landed at 


Reno with only |! gal. of 


gas lo 
















A nickname es | k he 194 
when Clevel Ow Arthur Mc You pay more for Be 
Bride kept extra I by putt And fram ro ~ { nna! 
hem or ep ot taxi company th nd, tre : iat a ’ 
‘ ywned t more 
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ART 





ARCHITECTURE 
Symbol for a City 


With a whoosh of Royal Canadian 
Air Force jets streaking across the sky 
and a blaring salute from the 100-man 
honor guard below, Toronto this week 
will begin celebrating its sparkling new 
city hall. Before the festivities are over, 
there will be fireworks, folk dancing 
in the plaza, a symphonic rendition of 
Tchaikovsky's /8/2 Overture, and a To- 
ronto a go-go with no fewer than six 
rock 'n’ roll bands. Such civic fanfare is 
unusual even in fast-growing Toronto. 
But after eight years of waiting and the 
expenditure of more than $30 million, 
Torontonians have decided 
to take their daring new 
structure to heart. 

Preparations really began 
in 1957, when then-Mayor 
Nathan Phillips launched 
an international design con- 
test for the new city hall, 
which drew 520 entries 
from 42 countries. Five dis- 
tinguished judges, including 
the late Eero Saarinen, 
finally gave the nod to Hel- 
sinki’s Viljo Revell, and for 


good reason. Architecture 
was then struggling free 
from the glass and_ steel 


web of anonymous buildings 
popularized by Mies van der 
Rohe. With the inspiration 
of Le Corbusier's massive 
concrete government build- 
ings in Chandigarh and Nie- 
meyer’s skyward-lofting Bra- 
silia, architects at last felt 
free to conceive of civic 
structures as needing neither 
to be placed under a dome 
or strait-laced into an oftice- 
building suit. Revell’s entry 
came closest to what the 
judges were hoping for—a 
civic grouping that was 
both symbolic and function- 
ally practical. 

Clear Victory. Architect Revell did 
not live to see his city hall completed, 
but the finished building has remained 
remarkably true to his original concept. 
Rising up from Toronto’s mixture of old 
and new buildings, it has taken the shape 
of two curved towers (27 and 20 floors, 
respectively) that, like gigantic hands, 
cup the central civic plaza. There, stand- 
ing like a champagne glass on a single 
Stem, is the low city-council chamber 
and mayor's office. Beneath the com- 
plex is a four-level parking garage with 
space for 2,400 cars. Setting the center 
off from its drab surroundings is a 
plaza with fountains and a reflecting 
pool that will double as a skating rink 
in winter, 

The architect’s clear victory was in 
designing a unique complex that dom- 
inates the city’s skyline, presenting a 
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distinct, unforgettable image. “The 
whole thing is so unorthodox and in- 
dividual, it grows on you like free sculp- 
ture,” one architect confessed. “It will 
never get lost in all the redevelopment 
that will come to the area, and it won't 
be dwarfed by the giant buildings that 
will grow around it.” But for many 
viewers, the closer they approach, the 
more questions get raised. The solid 
concrete and marble exteriors of the 
two office structures seem as forbidding 
as a medieval keep and have reminded 
more than one critic of corn silos. 

Joy & Pride. Even some of the daring 
innovations seem questionable. For in- 
stance, all secretaries are given the in- 


JOWN REEVES 


TORONTO'S NEW CITY HALL 
“It grows on you like free sculpture.” 


terior glass walls; officials are relegated 
to the windowless exterior spaces. The 
concrete ramps (a favorite Le Corbusier 
device) and walkways that frame the 
central plaza add an unwanted clutter. 
The central, mushroomlike structure is 
shaped to give the mayor a sumptuous 
office and the city council an imposing, 
showcase chamber. But it tapers under- 
neath, around the supporting stem, to 
fairly unusable space that is filled main- 
ly with a blue-broadloom-covered circu- 
lar staircase adorned with padded 
horsehair railings. “I guess you'd call 
this a meditative spot,” says City Hall 
Coordinator George Bell. 

With the furniture still being moved 
in, however, Torontonians were in no 
mood to cast too fine an eye on their 
new joy and pride. A poll indicated that 
nine out of ten were enthusiastic, Typi- 


cal was the response of one home-town 
girl back from Italy: “Just looking at 
that building makes me proud.” And as 
for incumbent Mayor Philip Givens, he 
could barely contain his pride. “It’s un- 
usual, unique, daring, bold,” he de- 
clared. “It typifies the spirit of Toron- 
to. It’s a smasheroo.” 


CRAFTS 
Melodies for the Eye 


“I go directly and ring the bell. If 
they answer, fine! If they don't, I ring 
the bell again a year later.” For Italy's 
Egidio Costantini, a balding man in 
his 50s, this persistent bell ringing has 
opened the doors of some of the 
world’s most renowned artists—Oskar 
Kokoschka, Jean Arp, Max Ernst, Luis 
Fontana, Yves Klein, Jean Cocteau, 
Picasso. No avid autograph seeker nor 
voracious collector, Costantini is a con- 
temporary Venetian visionary out to re- 
Store the grandeur that was glass four 
centuries ago (see color). 

Forge of the Angels. Felled by a 
heart attack in 1948 and forced to eke 
out a living, Costantini set up a shop, 
like many of those lining the Piazza San 
Marco, selling the gaudy souvenirs that 
today pass for Venetian glass. “I suf- 
fered,” he says. No one needed to re- 
mind him that Murano, an island in the 
Venetian Lagoon still crowded with 
furnaces, had once been the capital of 
the glassmaking world, The problem 
was to restore art to the craft, and 
Costantini decided to persuade contem- 
porary artists to supply designs for the 
glassmakers left on Murano. 

The idea was not original. Such Ren- 
aissance painters as Veronese and Tin- 
toretto are believed to have had a hand 
in the designs of fragile cristallo. But 
it was a stimulating new notion to 
today’s artists. Austrian Expressionist 
Kokoschka responded first. Three years 
later Costantini produced his gay Bac- 
chantes. Then Jean Cocteau got inter- 
ested, traveled to Venice, christened the 
project “Forge of the Angels,” and sup- 
plied drawings. Finally, even Picasso 
capitulated. To Costantini’s enormous 
relief, language proved no_ barrier. 
“Speak Italian,” ordered Pablo when 
the Ypnetian at last got his foot in the 
door. “Your French is impossible.” 

The Acid Bath. Once Costantini has 
a drawing or plaster model in hand, he 
seeks out the glass blower he feels par- 
ticularly suited to the work. “We drink 
a glass of wine and talk,” he says, “then 
another glass of wine and talk some 
more.” Costantini selects the colors, and 
the tortuous work of blowing and shap- 
ing begins. For Ernst’s tall, reddish- 
brown Poet, topped by a sharp-beaked 
head with a hole for an eye, the glass- 
worker at some stages had the equiva- 
lent of a 100-Ib. weight at the end of his 
long metal blowpipe. Le Corbusier's 
amber Bucrane went through 26 fail- 
ures, costing about 3,000,000 lire 
($5,000) in workers’ wages and shat- 
tered glass, As for André Verdet's Red 
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VENETIAN GLASS SCULPTURE 


Modern Artists, Ancient Medium 


‘yer 





PABLO PICASSO, like other artists, furnished Glass Impresario 
Egidio Costantini with designs. His Basket Fish, photographed or 
pebbly bank of Venice’s Rio San Severo. is one piece of glass ' 





YVES KLEIN'S striated nude looks the way the late 
xuinter’s nude models used to after artist had them roll 


s his still-wet “International Klein Blue” canvases 


ANTONI CLAVE’S Pipa Pescator mocks the concer 


tration and 





consternatt 


Costantini decided adding pipe would be inesthetic 
ply 








eee 


iar. 


ANDRE VERDET’S Red Character was difficult to form 
from honey-like molten glass because of delicate asymmetry 


« 


JEAN ARP'’S Three Graces overlook the Grand 
Canal from Palazzo Venier, the 18th century 














MAX ERNST’S translucent, button-eyed Pekinese re- 
minds Costantini of “an olive with three black spots.” 





Venetian villa of Patroness Peggy Guggenheim, 
who owns large collection of glass sculpture 





Character, Costantini spent three years 
simply studying the project. 

Arp, says he, comes easier: “I know 
him so well I don’t need his drawings 
any more.” Switching furnaces to keep 
other glassmakers from copying his 
methods, Costantini limits each sculp- 
ture to an edition of three—one for the 
artist (who must approve it), one for 
himself (to sell when the price is right), 
one for Collector Peggy Guggenheim, 
an early benefactress of the project. 
Then he adds his finishing touches. To 
give a wizened patina to Picasso's 
sprightly nymphs and fauns, he dipped 
the little people in acid baths. Now their 
skins look aged and lived in. 

Pan's Flute. Today Costantini’s glass- 
works number more than 700, many 
being carefully packed and crated for 
exhibition later this fall at Manhattan's 





COSTANTINI IN SOUVENIR SHOP 
Restoring the grandeur that was glass. 


Museum of Modern Art. With Arp’s 
curvaceous Forms in lavender and 
bright blue, Cocteau’s red-eyed cyclops, 
Ernst’s Poet as well as his playful, 
milky-white Pekinese Klein’s nudes 
splayed against the wall, and Picasso's 
nymphs, fauns and fish, as protean as 
underwater creatures in the shifting 
depths of their blues, it promises to look 
like a fragile fairyland 

Their creator, meanwhile, is busily 
laying plans to open his own museum in 
Venice. Occasionally, he hints of giving 
up the quest for new artists. “After all,” 
he says, “I don’t want people to begin 
saying, "Hey, Costantini, you're just do- 
ing the same old thing!” That seems 
unlikely. As Cocteau put it before his 
death two years ago: “Costantini blows 
into the glass of Venice with Pan’s flute. 
If he happens to blow a false note, he's 
pardoned because it’s all to play a love- 
ly, solid melody for the eye.” 
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There is a very special quality yut J&B Rare tha ts 1 rt...a flavour so 
subtly different and d words simply t de it. So try JeB 
Rare ompare it. Prediction: you will make a most rewarding discovery. J &B is 

pr of the two-centuries-old house of Justerini & Brooks whose patrons 
have included, along with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history’s great. 
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MUSIC 
$$ eee 


ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


Message Time 
The Eastern world it is explodin’, 
Violence flarin’, and bullets loadin’. 
You're old enough to kill, but not for 
votin’ 
If the button is pushed, there's no 
runnin’ away 
There'll he no one to save, with the 
world in a grave. 
th, vou don't believe we're on the 
eve of destruction 
Get the message? Several million 
teen-agers do—so loud and clear that 
Eve of Destruction, as sung by Barry 
McGuire, is right at the top of the best- 
seller charts. With a dozen more songs 





SONNY & CHER 
No longer “I wanna hold your hand,” but “I wanna change the world 


Of protest snapping close behind, it her- 
alds a radical change for rock ‘n’ roll. 
Suddenly, the shaggy ones are high on 
a soapbox. Tackling everything from 
the Peace Corps to the P.T.A., foreign 
policy to domestic morality, they are 
sniping away in the name of “folk rock” 

big-beat music with big-message lyr- 
ics. Where once teen-agers were too 
busy frugging to pay much heed to lyr- 
ics, most of which were unintelligible 
banshee wails anyway, they now listen 
with ears cocked and brows furrowed. 
The rallying cry is no longer “I wanna 
hold your hand,” but “I wanna change 
the world.” 

That such ticklish themes as Viet 
Nam and integration are now the lyri- 
cal concern of the impressionable young 
has caused alarm in some quarters. At- 
tempts to impose a blanket ban on Eve 
of Destruction have failed, but on 
grounds of taste many radio stations 
have decided on their own not to play 
it. Says Los Angeles’ Disk Jockey Boh 
Eubanks: “How do you think the enemy 
will feel with a tune like that No. 1 in 
America?” Some rock jockeys play it 
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safe by allotting equal air time to The 
Dawn of Correction, an “answer song” 
intoned by the Spokesmen: 

The Western world has a common 

dedication, 

To keep free people from Red domi- 

nation, 

Mayhe you can't vote, boy, but man 

your battle stations, 

Or there'll be no need for votin'’ in 

future generations, 

"A Decaying Everywhere." Author of 
Eve of Destruction and 30 other “songs 
of our times” is P. F. Sloan, 19, who al- 
lows that his inspiration comes from 
being “bugged most of the time.” A 
graduate of the breezy West Coast “surf 
sound,” Sloan traded in his sneakers 





BOB DYLAN 


and sweatshirt for black leather boots 
and a Hans Brinker cap this spring, set 
out “to say what I feel,” that is, an im- 
Pression of “a decaying everywhere.” 
Says he: “Society is so confused. There 
are triple roadblocks and detours wher- 
ever you go, and no one knows which 
road to travel.” Viet Nam? “I know we 
have to stay there, but I don’t know 
why particularly.” The Bomb? “It’s like 
a cloud hanging over me all the time.” 
Other recent Sloan songs are studies 
in alienation: This Mornin’ (“1 seem to 
be existin’ in a world that will not lis- 
ten”), Child of Our Times (“1 hey'll 
try to make hypocrisy your heredity, so 
choose your views most carefully"), 
Underneath the shroud of gloom, claims 
Sloan, an “instant solution” is there for 
the probing: “If the world is full of 
hate, we have to change it to love.” 
Honest & Real. Folk rock owes its 
origins to Bob Dylan, 24, folk music’s 
most celebrated contemporary compos- 
er. Much to the despair of the folk 
purists, Dylan first bridged the gap be- 
tween folk and rock six months ago by 
adding a thumping big beat to the ellip- 


tical verses of his Subterranean Home- 
sick Blues, He followed with his biggest 
folk-rock hit, Like a Rolling Stone. and 
the big-beat groups were quick to latch 
on to his songs, most notably Jr Ain't 
Me, Babe by the Turtles and Mr. Tam- 
bourine Man by the Byrds. Booed dur- 
Ing a performance at this year’s New- 
port Folk Festival for his big beat, 
Dylan philosophized: “It’s all music: 
no more, no less.” 

Sonny Bono, 25, and his wife Chér, 
19, say it is all love: “I love Chér and 
Cher loves me and that’s our image.” 
With four singles and one LP high on 
the bestseller charts, they are the reign- 
ing sweethearts of folk rock. Their cos- 
tumes, faithfully imitated by their fol- 
lowers, are pop art with pockets: Chér 
in wildly striped bell-bottom slacks, 
Sonny in shaggy bobcat and possum fur 





McGUIRE & SLOAN 


" 


vests. In the face of adult censure, they 
join hands and sing | Got You, Babe 
“They say your hair’s too long. But I 
don’t care. With you I can’t do wrong.” 
When the manager of a Los Angeles 
restaurant recently asked them to leave 
because their appearance disturbed the 
customers, Sonny rushed home to the 
piano in his garage and dashed off a 


reprisal: 
Why do they care about the clothes 
! wear 
If that’s the fare 1 have to pay to be 
Iree 


Then baby, laugh at me 

And I'll pray for you, and do all the 

things 

That the Man upstairs says to do. 

By last week, Laugh at Me was selling 
at the hot clip of 5,500 copies a day 
Why? “Maybe it’s because we're hon- 
est and real,” says Sonny. 

Clearing the Skin. The East Coast 
extension of folk rock is represented by 
the husband and wife songw riting team 
of Cynthia Weil, 24, and Barry Mann, 
26. Their latest effort. We Gotta Get 
Out of This Place, recorded by the 
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Now where’s the man 
who sold you the insurance? | 


If he’s an independent agent representing several strong insurance com- 
panies, he’s probably at your side immediately when you have a loss. 

An impartial research organization confirmed this recently. At the same 
time, their survey showed that salesmen who work for only one company 
trail by a wide percentage in offering the same kind of help. They can’t 
offer you a choice of insurance companies, and their service usually ends 
when they have sold you the policy their company offers. 

So, calling an independent agent makes good sense when you buy auto- 
mobile insurance. He'll be there, on your side, helping in a dozen ways if 
you do have an accident. 

Maybe you ought to find out right now if your insurance agent is quali- 
fied to display this seal 
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YOUR, ndependent 
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Why did Kentuckys 
Pioneer Award 
go to Beam? 
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For their contribution to Kentucky as the 
oldest company in the state. Beam Bourbon 
was born there 170 years ago. It's 
still made there, to the original 
formula, by fifth and sixth gen- 
eration members of the Beam 
family. For a taste of old Ken- 
tucky, try today’s light, smooth 

Jim Beam The World's 
Finest Bourbon Since 1795, =F 

jm ly ¥ 








BEAM'S 


170" 
BIRTHDAY 
86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES 8B. BEAM 
DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY, 
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IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest = 


USO is there, only if AK) 


you care, 








Animals, expresses a hoped-for freedom 
from the boredom of meaningless work. 
In Home of the Brave, they speak out 
for the right to wear long hair: 
The P.T.A. and a'l of the mothers say 
he oughta look like the others . 
Why won't they try to understand 
him, 
Why won't vou let him be what he 
wants to be? 
Cynthia. a Sarah Lawrence College 
graduate, who with her composer hus- 
band will make $100,000 in royalties 
this year, contends that message songs 
have taken hold because “the kids are 
much brighter now, a littke more In 
They really want to rebel, and maybe 
we can help them as human beings.” 
Not all the rewards of message songs 
are spiritual. Lou Adler, president of 
Dunhill Records, has noticed a “beau- 
tiful change” in his prize songwriter. 
P. F. Sloan. “Phil's complexion was 
very bad,” he says. “He had acne all 
over his face. Now it’s cleared up—per- 
haps because his mind has cleared up.” 


BALLET 


No Lousy Little Stories 

Balanchine’s New York City Ballet: 
“Pretentious and silly,” “stiff and neo- 
classical,” “gymnastic and_ stylistically 
infelicitous.” His dancers: “A memori- 
al should be erected to all the gallant 
Americans who fell at Covent Garden.” 

Such was the skewering George Bal- 
anchine & Co, received during their first 
two trips to London in 1950 and 1952. 
In the years since, the troupe somehow 
always managed to bypass England dur- 
ing its repeated tours of Europe. Last 
week, winding up an ecleven-week swing 
across Europe, the New York City Bal- 
let was back in London. If any memo- 
rial was to be erected this time, it would 
be for all the gallant critics who fell at 
the feet of Balanchine. 

The London Times was typical: 
“This great ballet company, so sadly 
misunderstood when it came in 1950 and 
1952, was now appreciated for its true, 
priceless worth. This is one of the no- 
blest classic ballet companies of all 
time . . . The range of Balanchine is 
fantastic.” He is the “unending, unflag- 
ging Mozart among choreographers.” 
When the reviews appeared, the tickets 
were snapped up in a box-office crush 
that has meant S.R.O. audiences ever 
since. 

Why the critical flip-flop? Balanchine 
tactfully made it clear that it was not 
he who had matured, but the London 
audiences. His present company, he 
pointed out, is not necessarily better 
than the one he brought to Covent Gar- 
den in 1952. It is just that London bal- 
letomanes, long raised on dance with a 
heavy dose of story line, have lately 
come to realize, says Balanchine, “that 
you don't need the lousy little stories 
They say Balanchine is a neoclassicist. 
They put you in a position where you 
are not, and then they can’t compre- 
hend when you don’t stay there.” 
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Why you saw it seconds after it happened. 


For the first time since manned 
space flight began, you were able 
to see our returning astronauts 
seconds after their safe arrival on 
the U.S. Navy carrier Lake 
Champlain. 

ITT’s VIDEX® data transmission 
equipment brought this historic 
event, and subsequent Gemini 
photographs, to the nation’s 
television screens 


The photographs were trans- 
mitted by the VIDEX equipment 
from the Lake Champlain 
via radiotelephone to New York. 
From there, they traveled 
over ordinary telephone lines to 
the TV networks’ facilities at 


NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center 


in Houston. 
The VIDEX receiver in Houston 


displayed the pictures. TV cameras 


then retransmitted them through 
the networks. Unique slow-scan 
television pictures took only 


seconds to unfold before your eyes, 


just as pages in a book. 
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VIDEX data transmission 
equipment is another example of 
how ITT helps people communicate. 

ITT, world’s largest international 
supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 


New York, N. Y 
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THE PAPACY 
Paul to the U.N. 


A discreet endorsement of the United 
Nations tucked into Pope John XXIII's 
1963 encyclical Pacem in Terris was a 
tip-off that Rome foresaw fruitful co- 
operation with the U.N. in a common 
goal: peace. Last year Pope Paul VI 
tightened the link by sending a tactful 
monsignor to the U.N. as the Vatican's 
official observer. Last week, just as the 
serious turn of war between India and 
Pakistan heightened Paul’s worries over 
man killing man, the Vatican an- 
nounced that Paul will go to New York 
on Oct. 4 and make a plea for peace 
before the U. General Assembly. 
Sometime that day he will celebrate 
Mass in either Yankee or Shea Stadium 
and will probably find time to confer 
with President Johnson. 

Shortest in Time. As is their custom, 
Vatican aides managed to find an ap- 
propriate symbolism in the date chosen 
for Paul's trip: it is the feast day of 
Francis of Assisi, patron saint of San 
Francisco where the U.N. was born. Al- 
though it will be the longest of Paul's 
flights in miles—4,273 each way, com- 
pared with 3,843 for his pilgrimage to 
India—the New York trip will be the 
shortest in time, largely because the 
Vatican Council will be in the midst of 
its fourth session, The Pope will arrive 
at Kennedy Airport at 10 a.m., may 
well fly home that evening. 

The chance of a meeting with John- 
son was cleverly made to seem a co- 
incidence of timing, since protocol for- 
bids that the President should drop 
everything to meet the head of a state 
that the U.S. does not recognize diplo- 
matically. After the announcement of 
the Pope's trip, the White House re- 
vealed that L.BJ. had a “previously 
scheduled” engagement to dine with 
U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg on 
Oct. 3. Presumably, Johnson will stay 
overnight, meet the Pope either at 
Goldberg's suite in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel or at the residence of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. Among their pos- 
sible topics of conversation: establish- 
ing diplomatic relations. 

Singular Opinions. Despite his efforts 
to keep world peace. Paul's principal 
duty is still to keep the faith. Recently a 
group of Catholic theologians, mostly 
Netherlanders, have been pondering 
whether bread and wine actually be- 
come the body and blood of Christ 
when they are consecrated (transub- 
stantiation), or whether the change is 
simply a matter of their significance 
(“transignification”). 

Last week Paul issued an encyclical 
firmly in favor of transubstantiation, He 
did not deny the right of the holders of 
“singular opinions” to investigate, but it 
was his duty to warn against “the grave 
danger that these opinions involve for 
correct faith.” 
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EPISCOPALIANS 


Attorney for the Defense 

Before he became a priest of the 
Episcopal Church, San Francisco's Bish- 
op James A. Pike was a lawyer. Last 
week, at a meeting of the House of 
Bishops in East Glacier, Mont., Pike 
showed that he still has his old court- 
room skill. The 142 assembled prelates 
considered two issues in which he was 
attorney for the defense. Pike won one 
case and established significant prece- 
dents in the other. 

The most dramatic question before 
the bishops was whether to take up a 
proposal by 13 Arizona clergymen that 
Pike be tried for heresy. They charged 


ROBERT LARSSON 





BISHOP PIKE 
After a non-reprimand, a non-apology. 


that he has denied such tenets of the 
faith as the virgin birth and the triune 
nature of God. Although Pike has plenty 
of critics among the hierarchy, they 
boggled at the thought of anything so 
drastic and medieval as a heresy trial. 
Nonetheless, the bishops’ theological 
committee initially drafted a sharp rep- 
rimand that cleared Pike of heresy but 
deplored his habit of expressing contro- 
versial doctrinal views in public. When 
Pike threatened to make a public de- 
fense of his orthodoxy, the bishops on 
the committee had second thoughts and 
Started to work out a compromise. What 
they wrote was a formal statement 
aimed at Pike that wasn’t quite a rep- 
rimand; this was followed by a reply 
from him that wasn't quite an apology. 
Always Responsible. The committce’s 
revised statement expressed satisfaction 
with the sincerity of Pike’s faith and 
acknowledged the right of individuals to 
seek new formulations of the Episcopal 
faith—but warned that only the church 
as a body has the right to define that 
faith. In response, Pike avowed his loy- 
alty to the church, disclaimed that he 


ever had any intention of damaging the 
brotherhood, and promised: “I shall try 
always to be responsible in the written 
and spoken word.” 

The other major issue before the 
House of Bishops was Pike’s authoriz- 
ing a deaconess to distribute previously 
consecrated elements at a Communion 
service (Time, April 30). This radical 
departure from church tradition, Pike 
told the bishops, was based on an am- 
biguously worded canon on deaconesses 
approved by last year’s general conven- 
tion, which implied, to him, that women 
were “ordered” to the diaconate just 
as men are. To close this loophole, a 
committee proposed a new resolution 
enumerating the “chief duties” of dea- 
conesses that excluded distribution of 
Communion. Ex-Lawyer Pike quickly 
spied the flaw: distributing Communion 
could be deemed a “minor function” of 
deaconesses and thus permissible. Fi- 
nally the committee brought in a_no- 
nonsense substitute resolution that flatly 
stated: “Deaconesses may not be per- 
mitted to administer the elements of 
the Holy Communion.” 

Indelible Orders. “I expected this 
form to be the result of your recon- 
sideration,” said Pike gracefully, and he 
agreed to abide by the rules. But he felt 
that he had won a significant clarifica- 
tion of the role of women in the church. 
In response to his arguments, the House 
passed another resolution that formally 
acknowledged deaconesses as a “fourth 
order” of the ministry (along with dea- 
cons, priests and bishops), whose sta- 
tus, like that of men, is permanent and 
indelible. 


PROTESTANTS 


It Pays to Advertise 

“CAN YOU TEACH HIM THE NEW 
MATH? Probably not,” said the two- 
column ad in the Washington Post last 
week. “But trained school teachers can. 
Can you teach him the Bible? Perhaps 
But our trained Sunday School teach- 
ers. . . can do it better.” At the bottom 
was a list of the 22 United Church of 
Christ parishes in the Washington area 
that teach the Bible according to the 
denomination’s new $1,000,000 Sunday 
School curriculum. 

Like many another church recently, 
the United Church of Christ has decided 
that it pays to advertise. Two years ago 
the United Presbyterian Church com- 
missioned a series of radio spots by 
Stan Freberg. The Unitarians have ac- 
quired a substantial quota of converts 
over the years with low-keyed ads in 
magazines that begin: “Are You a Uni- 
tarian Without Knowing It?” And long 
before any of these, the Knights of 
Columbus began sponsoring magazine 
ads giving once-over-lightly explanations 
of Roman Catholic doctrine. BuT wHy 
THE CANDLES, HOLY WATER AND BEADS? 
headlines one of their ads. 

The United Church publicity cam- 
paign is intended as much to explain 
and identify the denomination as to gain 
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Rugged Judge 


= Papermaker Erv Bonow holds court every day in 
Consolidated’s woodroom. As the logs move past on 
a conveyor belt, Erv quickly and decisively rules 
out those with imperfections that might affect the 
quality of the pulp. 

Special skills like this are as important as ever 
in the making of fine enamel printing paper. Ex- 
perts estimate that the final quality 
of the paper is 68% the result of 
human judgment. And that’s where 
Consolidated excels. 

Here you'll find the greatest con- 
centration of human enamel paper- 


onsoldaled 


SPECIALIST IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 


making skills in the world—over 4,000 specialists. 
In fact, Consolidated is the only major paper mill 
specializing in the manufacture of enamel printing 
paper. What better assurance of exceptional quality 
and value in enamel papers? 

See for yourself how Consolidated Enamels can 
upgrade the quality appearance of your folders, 
catalogs, mailing pieces and other 
printed material. Just write us for 
free test sheets so your printer can 
compare quality and costs. Sold 
only through your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant. 
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Fver heard 
of Beam, 
Kentucky? 





This is where the fifth and six generations 
of the Beam family make light, smooth 
Jim Beam Bourbon today to a 
formula originated back in 1795, 
And for 170 years it has been. . . 
One Family, One Formula, One 
Purpose . . . The World's Finest 
Bourbon Since 1795, 

If you're ever in the vicinity 

. drop around and see this 
170 year old tradition in ven ewe 
action, 





BEAM’S 


170" 
BIRTHDAY 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM 
DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY. 
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8 times more power | 
to relieve pain of | 


hemorrhoids! 


Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 


| If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
| orrhoids, remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading “shrinking” preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain 
No wonder so many doctors recom 
mend Nuperecainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning | 
fast...gives prolonged relief...because | 
it has over eight times more pain-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! | 
Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep... thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 








--. relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids 
Get Nupercainal Ointment today — 
handy applicator with each tube. Start 
to live again, in comfort! 


“Nupe 
= "eran, PCainar 


Nupercainal’ 


OINTMENT 








ad 
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converts. Although it is a 1957 merger 
of the venerable Congregationalists and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the liberal United Church is still con- 
fused by many people with the funda- 
mentalist Churches of Christ. And in 
Washington, a city of high mobility, 
many United Church parishes are los- 
ing members. 

The ads are printed not on the 
church-news page, but alongside super- 
market and department-store advertis- 
ing. Future ads will describe the denom- 
ination’s colleges, mission work and role 
in race relations. “If it works in Wash- 
ington, and it looks like it will,” says 
the United Church’s Communications 
Director Everett Parker, “we will move 
it to other cities.” 


THEOLOGIANS 
Living with a Verity 

Albert Schweitzer was nine decades 
old when he died, a fitting age for a 
life so worthy, and a span sufficiently 
protracted beyond his main achieve- 
ments that he himself had heard all 
possible praise and criticism that could 
be said of him. His apostles painted 
him as a saint; they turned his ethic of 
reverence for life into reverence for 
Schweitzer. His detractors found his 
philosophy uselessly pretentious and his 
medical practice frightfully outdated, 
The world weighed these extremes, con- 
sulted its feelings, and struck its. bal- 
ance on his humanity: he died admired 
by mankind. 

His Master's Lines. Schweitzer's rep- 
utation outran his accomplishments, but 
his accomplishments were real enough. 
His Quest of the Historical Jesus was 
a milestone in modern theology that 
searingly exposed the futility of 19th 
century attempts to extricate the “real 
Jesus” from the Gospel Christ. Yet the 
book ends, paradoxically, with a real 
Jesus of Schweitzer’s own—a_ messian- 
i¢ teacher who preached the imminent 
coming of God's Kingdom and accept- 
ed the Cross in the belief that his pas- 
sion would bring the New Aeon to being 
on the instant. Schweitzer was a pio- 
neering musicologist and interpreter of 


Bach, one of the first to protest the 
oversized orchestras with which the 
19th century obscured the clarity of 


the master’s musical lines. Schweitzer’s 
two-volume biography of the composer, 
analyzing his mystical genius, is gener- 
ally acknowledged as the starting point 
of the modern Bach revival. 

Schweitzer took a grim view of mod- 
ern history, His Civilization and Ethics 
begins with the dark warning that “our 
civilization is doomed”—a_ conviction 


| he footnoted in later years with finger- 


wagging at the African independence 
movement and the Atomic Age. Yet 
Schweitzer saw a way to transform so- 
ciety, if only men would live according 
to his ethic of “reverence for life.” This 
verity became the framework of all 
morality and thus of culture. “It is good 
to maintain and further life: it is bad to 





SCHWEITZER’S FUNERAL AT LAMBARENE 
He tried to love as Jesus loved. 


damage and destroy life.” he wrote. He 
had a wistful faith that this formula 
was the panacea for the world’s woes. 
“Do you think that reverence for life 
is gaining ground?” he liked to ask 
visitors, 

Children of Nature. His jungle hos- 
pital began as one man’s noble effort 
to follow the example of Jesus and be- 
came a bizarre institution tailored to 
the idiosyncrasies of a spiritual dicta- 
tor, Because Schweitzer’s reverence ex- 
tended to all life, not a fly was swatted 
at Lambaréné; goats, pigs and traveler 
ants shared the squalid huts in which 
the patients lived. Only with reluctance 
did Schweitzer admit electricity to the 
Operating room, sanitation still consists 
of open sewers flushed by the tropical 
rain. To the end, he wore a pith hel- 
met, spoke French and German but 
did not bother to learn the local dia- 
lects, He believed that the African was 
“the child of nature,” who could not 
be trusted and wanted only to be left in 
the primitive security of tribal life. 

Schweitzer clearly intended Lamba- 
rene to be his monument, and just be- 
fore he died happily supervised the 
completion of a new ward. But soon 
after his burial, Schweitzer’s daughter. 
Rhena Eckert, as much as admitted 
that the hospital might have a hard 
time surviving. “We will try to carry on 
his work,” she told reporters, “but Lam- 
baréné as a spiritual center is irrevoca- 
bly gone.” In time, the Gabonese vil- 
lagers may come to prefer the gleaming 
white government hospital a mile up the 
river, But Lambaréneé, and the world. 
will always have the memory of a giant 
who tried in his singular way to love 
as Jesus loved, who oddly but honestly 
lived Goethe's song: 

The deed is everything, 

The glory naught 
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Water-rich Bay County, Florida...where foresight averted a water crisis 


Water supply: 760 million gallons 
a day. Enough for Philadelphia or 
Detroit. Enough for growing Panama 
City—Bay County, Florida, for gen- 
erations to come. This is today: water 
abundance. But just 10 years ago a 
water crisis threatened. 

The problem was there had never been 
No floods. No droughts. No 


Pure, fresh water had 
didn’t 


a problem 
water rationing 
always plentiful; 
think much about water shortage 

But with the 
rapid change —a boom in the tourist 


been people 


years Came 


postwar 


trade. Soon vacationers came by the 


hundreds of thousands. Many settled 
permanently, all used water 

Industry, too, was on the rise: chemi- 
cal processing, metals fabrication, new 
manufacturing. And then 
paver. the biggest industry; it takes mil- 
lions of gallons of water a day to run 


there was 


a paper mill. 


Growth Creates Water Problems 
With in- 


creased consumption, the local ground 


The result was inevitable 


water supply soon proved inadequate 
The water table dropped. Then, in 
1955, salt water began to seep into the 
supply 


Salt water intrusion...in other 


coastal areas it had created health 
hazards; caused loss of industry, eco- 
nomic stagnation. Corrective measures 


had cost millions of dollars 


A Few Foresaw the Dangers 

But this wasn’t to happen in Panama 
City. As far back as 1948, a few local 
leaders had seen the problem coming 
Wisely, they began to plan a vast, new 
county water supply 

By 1955, this project was well under 
way. Legislation enabling the project 
had already been passed, a dam site 
selected, and a feasibility study made 

The only 


was support for the financing 


possible stumbling block 
It would 


a 3-mill tax on all property. This 


authority had to come from the people 


mean 


But by now the people had been well 
educated to the need. Ina special reter 
endum, they gave their overwhelming 
support and passed the measure by an 


$-to-] majority 


Foresight Brings Rewards 


Completed in 1960, the vast, new 
Deer Point Reservoir has given a tre- 
mendous lift to Panama City’s and Bay 
County s economy 

With its 285 miles of 


shoreline, the lake has becor 


vandering 





le a Sports- 
nan’s paradise, last year attracting over 


100,000 fishermen 


MACHINES THAT BUILD FOR A GROWING 


Shipping from 


doubled in 1964 


Panama City’s port 
Building is at a record 
rate. New motels, 2 new shopping cen 
ters—in commercial construction alone, 
$50 million was spent last year in Bay 
County 

International Paper just completed a 
North 


Gulf Power is constructing 


$6 million expansion of its mill 
of the city 
an $80 million generating plant 

The Deer Point Project, and what it 
will mean to the area 
growth, has had a stimulating effect on 


in terms of future 


all these programs 
Initiated. sponsored and financed 
the Deer Point Project is truly 


an outstanding example of local vision 


locally 


{MERICA 





and initiative. It shows what a few peo 


together can accomplish 





ple working 


Urgent Need for Better 
Water Management 
Your community may not have a 
But what about to 
vears from now? Are 


Vater problem now 


morrow? Ff 





ite Lo meet future needs? 





supplies ad 
By 1980 our nation will require twice 


the water we use today. Perhaps, in 


your area ou Should take a hand 
For information about what needs 
to be done, and how you can help, write 
for "WATER CRISIS. U.S.A...” De- 
partment T 
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Why do Taylor wines add the right, 
bright touch to parties people talk about? 


It’s no secret. Mellow flavor. 
Flavor that complements a cocktail-hour canapé. And comes through 
gloriously on-the-rocks, 


Flavor you get only when you create a wine slowly, naturally. 
Only when we’re sure Taylor y 


wine has reached the peak of smooth, 
natural 


flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle it. 
For the bright touch at your party 


The right touch 


If it’s a Taylor Wine, you'll love it 





The Taylor Wine Company. In 


yards and Winery, Ham nondsport, N.Y 


U.S. BUSINESS 


WALL STREET 
A Scent in the Air 


Washington may fear inflation. but 
Wall Street loves it—even before it has 
rrived. Reason: the very threat of in- 
flation often attracts investors afraid 
that their money will erode elsewhere, 
and tends to give the market that boomy 
lecling. Though most economists agree 
that inflation is no serious threat to the 
economy right now, Wall Streeters be- 
lieve that they have begun to sniff a hint 
of tt in the air, Every warning about its 
dangers—such as the current statement 
by the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
that the economy “is clearly vulnerable 
to inflationary pressures"—seems only 
lo strengthen the scent. Last week this 
“inflation syndrome,” plus some good 
news about the economy, combined to 
spur the stock market to its second big 
advance in as many weeks 

No Top in Sight. The two-week gain 
was the largest since stocks rebounded. 
al the end of June, from their spring 
collapse. On top of the 12.01 point jump 
the week before, the Dow-Jones indus- 


trial average moved up another 10,98 
points last week, to close at 918.95— 
only 20.67 points, or 2.2%, below its 


alltime high of 939.62 in mid-May. The 
two-week gain gave investors $11.5 bil- 
lion in paper profits, brought the mar- 
ket’s recovery to a point where nearly 
80% of its May-June 
erased, The advance was also marked 
by heavy trading, a good indication 
that the advance had broad support; 
last week saw the heaviest one-day 
trading volume (7,360,000 shares) on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
June 29 

This sturdy performance was backed 
both by the possibility of more defense 
spending for Viet Nam and by a grow- 
Ing confidence that the 55-month-old 
economic expansion will continue, Last 
week Gardner Ackley, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers, forecast that the economy. will 
continue expanding through 1966 and 
said that the top of the current advance 
'S not yet in sight. The Government ex- 
pects total output of goods and services 
to rise to $670 billion in 1965. up 
6.6% from 1964. U.S. industry seems 
to share the optimism: the Commerce 
Department boosted its estimate of this 
year’s capital spending for plant and 
equipment by 14% to $50.9 billion. 
134% above last year’s level. 


losses were 





Bargain Hunters. One result of this 
mood was a buying rush for bargain- 
priced shares, notably of such elec- 
tronics and aerospace companies as 
Fairchild Hiller, Avnet, SCM and 
Ampex. Airlines, chemicals and drug 
Issues spurted, many of them faster 
than leading industrial blue chips. Boe- 
Ing (up 8k points for the week) 
reached a new high for the year: so did 
Lockheed, RCA, General Electric. IBM 
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and Xerox. Small investors were buving 
strongly, but brokers also noted active 
trading by institutions 

Partly because of rising buyer inter- 
est and partly because bank loans are 
becoming harder to obtain and the 
bond market is weak, many firms are 
planning to float new stock issues in the 
fall. They have been Waiting since 
spring tor the right time to bring their 
Issues to market, feel that the current 
advance provides the proper opportuni- 
ty. The market showed signs of profit- 
taking at week’s end, may yet have some 
rocky sessions ahead. Many analysts are 
predicting, nonetheless, that it will soon 
break through to a new peak. Whatever 
the fall may bring, the market has ex- 
uberantly dissolved its summer doubts. 





steel. Some steelmen predict that a 
30% 10 40% drop in orders over the 
next four months will cut industry out- 
put from 75% of capacity to as little 
before orders rebound. The 
Government's experts, on the other 
hand, believe that the underlying de- 
mand for steel in an advancing econ- 
omy remains so strong that the pace of 
Production will be interrupted for no 
more than a few months while users 
whittle down their big stocks. 

A major factor behind the manu 
facturers’ desire to cut inventory is 
cost—in money tied up, storage, han- 
dling, insurance. One estimate is that 
the $1.5 billion worth of steel on hand 
before the settlement was costing users 
$20 million a month to Carry in in- 


as 60% 


ap 





STEEL CONTRACT SIGNING IN PITTSBURGH 


Tiptoeing upward. 


STEEL 


The Pacesetter’s Pace 

Steel accounts for only 5.2% of in- 
dustrial output in an increasingly diver- 
sified U.S economy, but its impact is 
vastly larger. It remains not only the 
producer of the most Important basic 
metal for industry but a psychological 
Pacesetter whose mood and move- 
ments are closely observed. Now that 
the threat of a nationwide Strike has 
been removed, everyone wants to know 
what comes next for the steel industry 
falling orders, shrinking inventories, 
rising prices? 

The answer is that all three seem 
likely—but at a pace that should neither 
disrupt prosperity nor add much new 
thrust to the general level of prices 

Costly Stockpiles. Steel users stocked 
up so heavily as a hedge against a Ppos- 
sible strike that many could Operate for 
{wo months without buying any more 


ventory. Many warehousers may con- 
tinue ordering steel just to be safe. 
but’ take advantage of a steel industry 
practice; the right to cancel an or- 
der without penalty right up to the 
time the mills actually start executing 
it. Automakers, who absorb 12¢ 
of the nation’s steel output, plan 
to work down their 80- to 90-day stock 
piles slowly, thus lessening the eco- 
nomic impact; General Motors will 
take six months to return to its usu- 
al 20-day supply, and Chrysler will 
Stretch the shrinkage over four or five 
months, 

The Administration expects no nota- 
ble overall rise in steel prices, chiefly 
because the steel industry continues to 
face rising competition from imports 
and from such home-grown competitors 
as aluminum, cement and plastics. The 
industry has already revised prices 
(mostly upward) on 20% of its prod- 
ucts this year, usually by increasing the 
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extra fees charged for finishing items to 
a customer's preferred size or weight. 
After inventories return to normal, it 
will probably tiptoe toward price boosts 
on such defense items as carbon sheet, 
bars, plates and tubes. Despite grum- 
blings that the wage settlement with 
the union will cause a cost-price 
squeeze, steelmen know only too well 
that any dramatic increase in prices 
(such as $6 a ton) would run smack 
into. Lyndon Johnson's determination 
to hold prices steady. 

Quick to Defend. Last week, as steel 
management and union leaders sat 
down in Pittsburgh to sign a contract 
that guarantees labor peace in the in- 
dustry for the next three years, a con- 
troversy rose about just what the settle- 
ment had actually cost. Had labor's 
gain exceeded the White House guide- 
lines, which set a 3.2% -a-year limit to 
“noninflationary” wage increases? The 
United Steel Workers put the price of 
the wage-insurance-pension package at 
47.3¢ an hour; industry sources estimat- 
ed it at anything from 51¢ to 59¢. The 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers called the cost “about 48¢" an 
hour. As many figured it, that seemed 
to work out to a guideline-shattering 
3.5- to 3.7% -a-year boost. 

Since the White House itself had in- 
sisted that the steel pact fell “within 
the guidelines,” the council was quick 
to defend the pay boost as noninfla- 
tionary, Computations that produced a 
figure higher than 3.2% rested on 
flawed logic, said the council, because 
1) they included the |1!¢-an-hour pay 
hike granted May | to persuade steel- 
workers to postpone their original strike 
deadline, but 2) at the same time fig- 
ured the annual cost of the contract 
over a period beginning four months 
later, on Sept. 1. Correctly figured, 
the council insisted, the steelworkers’ 
48¢ an hour (on top of their average 
$4.41-an-hour pay and benefits) there- 
fore spreads over a 39-month span and 
not a 35-month span. That way, it 
amounts, as neatly as the console of 
buttons on Lyndon Johnson's desk, to 
precisely the guideline ceiling of 3.2%. 


MERCHANDISING 
New Licks in the Stamp Battle 


The average supermarket stocks more 
than 6,000 items, but none has lately 
been more advertised or scrutinized than 
the final one tucked into many shopping 
bags: the trading stamp. As their con- 
tracts with stamp companies expired, 
several big merchants recently dropped 
the stamps and announced that they 
would lower prices. Stop & Shop Stores 
wiped out stamps in 73 New England 
markets. A & P cut them out in Michi- 
gan, and Safeway Stores eliminated 
them in Arizona. In New York City, 
two chains with 162 stores between 
them last month threw out all stamps, 
plastered newspapers with DOWN Go 
PRICES ads, and caused a run on stamp 
redemption centers. Last week the old- 
est and largest of the 200 U.S. trading- 
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stamp firms, the Sperry & Hutchinson 
Co., struck back. It took full-page ads 
warning, “Watch out, Mrs. Shopper,” 
and claiming that “food chains that 
dropped stamps later raised prices high- 
er than when they gave stamps.” 
Sophisticated & Mobile. Introduced 
in supermarkets in volume 15 years ago, 
Stamps have been a source of contro- 
versy ever since. They proved to be 
remarkable promotions for the grocers 
who offered them first: they more than 
made up in increased business for the 
2% of gross sales that they cost. As 
more stores stocked stamps, however, 
the competitive advantage vanished— 
while the fixed cost of stamps remained. 
Says Waldbaum’s Supermarkets Presi- 





Watch out, 
Mrs. Shopper! 


Someone may be trying to fool you 
about prices and trading stamps 








Food chains that 
dropped stamps later raised 
prices higher than when 

they gave stamps 


SPERRY & HUTCHINSON STAMP AD 
Less lure. 


dent Ira Waldbaum, whose 62 New 
York stores, along with the 100-store 
Daitch-Shopwell Supermarkets, dropped 
stamps last month: “We found that the 
cost of stamps was becoming an exces- 
sive burden and they were not as com- 
petitive as a few years ago.” New York's 
irrepressible Rep. Emanuel Celler has 
called for a Congressional investigation 
of the trading stamp industry. 

Before it canceled, Waldbaum’s cure- 
fully surveyed customer preference; it 
says that only 4% definitely wanted 
stamps. Grocers in general have dis- 
covered that shoppers are more sophis- 
ticated and more mobile than they were 
a generation ago; housewives now scout 
all food prices, use their cars and con- 
venient parking facilities to move from 
store to store for selected items. Many 
housewives who formerly shopped only 
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at one supermarket now divide their 
weekly grocery budgets among several. 
Like the earlier competitive advantages 
of newer stores, broader product variety 
or better parking, trading stamps have 
ceased to be a decisive lure. This fact, 
along with the advent of discount super- 
markets in many parts of the U.S., has 
begun to cause grocers to fight their 
competitive battles again on the old 
ground of lower prices. 

Inspiring Salesmen, Supermarkets ac- 
count for about 45% of the $900 mil- 
lion annual business done by stamp com- 
panies (among whom, ten giants led by 
S. & H. account for 90% of stamp 
distribution), The total of stamp outlets 
has increased, but the number of super- 
markets distributing stamps has de- 
creased. To offset supermarket losses, 
the stamp companies have been cultivat- 
ing new clients. Sperry & Hutchinson. 
which reported a 5% increase in first- 
half sales, also had a 29% jump in sales 
of stamps to 4,000 corporations, includ- 
ing Westinghouse, RCA and Du Pont. 
The stamps are used as incentives for 
salesmen or safety awards for workers: 
in case U.S. women tire of trading 
stamps, the industry may turn to men. 


AEROSPACE 


How to Succeed by Being 

A Nonprofit Organization 

Along with the proud or privileged 
aspects of his new job, incoming Air 


Force Secretary Harold Brown last 
week inherited a problem that has 


caused the Air Force considerable em- 
barrassment. One of Brown’s first tasks 
was to meet with outgoing Secretary 
Eugene M. Zuckert and 13. distin- 
guished businessmen and educators— 
trustees all of the embattled Aerospace 
Corp. Subject: how to mend the firm's 
badly shredded reputation. Five years 
ago, convinced that no private corpora- 
tion could capably handle the overall 
systems engineering and technical di- 
rection of its missile-development pro- 
gram, the Air Force set up California- 
based Aerospace as a Government- 
financed, nonprofit corporation. Some 
of the things that went on thereafter 
would make profit-minded businessmen 
apoplectic, and were enough to set off 
an investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office and a House Armed 
Services subcommittee. 

Best Treated. The report on Acro- 
space’s activities, a product of eleven 
months’ work, touches very little on 
technological activities. Secretary Zuck- 
ert credits Aerospace with guiding the 
development of the Titan Ill and Min- 
uteman If missiles; Air Force Sys- 
tems Commander General Bernard A. 
Schriever says that its engineers saved 
$100 million by improving the relia- 
bility of Atlas and Thor boosters. Aero- 
space has grown to be the 45th largest 
defense contractor, in the course of 
working on $309 million in military 
contracts has collected $15.9 million 
in fees. What seemed to bother the 
investigators was how the taxpayers’ 
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Where in the world was your broker on September 1, 1965? 


Every day, all over the world, 
events are influencing 
your investment profits. 


On September |—a typical business 
day—Dow Jones Jnstant News 
Service® reported important 
developments to its subscribers, 
from every place listed above. 
And from many more places 

too numerous to print. 


So, with the help of this authori- 
tative business-financial news 
service, the broker was right there 
...from Saigon to Los Angeles, 
from Moscow to Garden City... 
wherever events influenced 
securities and commodities values, 
For the facts on which to base 
sound investment decisions, the 
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broker who subscribes to Dow 
Jones service has the help of an 


enormous and highly skilled staff. 


It is the world’s largest business- 
financial news gathering 
organization. 

And fast, too. Via electrical 
transmission, each Dow Jones 
News Service subscriber gets the 
facts instantly, usually far ahead 
of other published reports. This 
gives the broker added time to 
evaluate its significance and to 
weigh it in the light of your in- 


vestment opportunities and goals, 


That, of course, is what helps 


make a broker’s services so 
valuable to you. You may be in 
touch with him only a few 
minutes every now and then. But 
he’s in touch for you all the time. 





That’s where Dow Jones 
Instant News Service* 
comes in. 

It helps him help you 
better. 





DOW JONES 


Qeatout: Vows 
SERVICE 


30 BROAD STREET * NEW YORK 4.NY 








The ticker shown is one of seweral models in use, Gepending on locality 
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money was disposed of, largely in ways 
that have made the company’s 4,300 
employees probably the best paid, best 
treated in the aerospace industry. 
Among the expenditures turned up 
by auditors: 
> Although it worked solely at Air 
Force direction, Aerospace spent 
$1,100,000 over a four-year period to 
Maintain its own public relations staff 
in California and Washington, also kept 
a Manhattan public relations firm on a 
$2,000 monthly retainer to advise it and 
create an independent image, In addi- 
tion, it paid a Washington newsman 
$100 monthly, later $150, to pass on 
such information as advance texts of 
speeches by General Schriever, 
>» At a fee of $240 a day, Aerospace 
retained a consulting psychologist to 
counsel employees and assist in man- 
agement procedures. The psychologist 
drew up one outline for personnel in- 
terviewing that reminded interviewers 
to grunt “uh-huh” occasionally, instead 
of talking, in order to draw out appli- 
cants. He also advised Aerospace Pres- 
ident Dr. Ivan A. Getting that his staff 
included an unusually large number of 
“insufliciently adequate personnel.” 
> Acrospace spent more than $200,- 
000 on recruiting advertisements, paid 
some new employees as much as 100% 
more than they had been receiving 
in other jobs. Moving expenses were 
handsome: Dr. Getting was allowed 
$3,133.02 to truck his 40-ft. boat from 
Gloucester, Mass., to San Pedro, Calif., 
and one engineer was allowed $3,900 
for moving 21 miles closer to his job 
from a house 80 miles from the plant. 
> The company not only paid country- 
club dues for its executives, but also 
paid in full for courses in religion, mar- 
keting and physical education, some 
taken on company time. It also. al- 
lowed unlimited sick leave at full pay. 
"No Big Bad Things." Aerospace is 
now working on a score of projects 
that include the MOL (for Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory) program and De- 
fense Department communication sat- 
ellites, Such services as the psychologist 
and public relations counselors have 
been dropped, and the Air Force's au- 
diting has been tightened up. “There 
have been no big bad things,” insists 
Secretary Zuckert. The little bad things, 
however, took on enlarged significance 
simply because Defense has contracts 
with 300 other nonprofit organizations, 
Stunned by what it found at Aerospace, 
the House Armed Services subcommit- 
tee intends to look into spending and 
allowances at some of these. 


CORPORATIONS 


To See & Analyze 

Its cameras photograph Ho Chi 
Minh’s missile sites. Its sensitive in- 
struments help police to identify paint 
smears on hit-and-run victims, enable 
conservationists to check traces of wa- 
ter pollution in fish, Its products helped 
in the creation of the first atomic bomb, 
also made possible the production of 
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LAUNCHING BALLOON WITH TELESCOPE 





PERKIN & NIMITZ 


Salty management and an eye on Mars. 





synthetic penicillin and vitamin By». 
All of these tasks—and many more— 
are the business of a little-known Con- 
necticut company named Perkin-Elmer 
Corp., one of the fastest growing mem- 
bers of the fast-growing scientific in- 
strument industry. Variety has paid well 
for Perkin-Elmer: last week it reported 
its tenth straight year of record sales 
($66.7 million, up 17%) and its eighth 
straight year of record profit ($3,500,- 
000, up 34% ). 

Perkin-Elmer sells no consumer prod- 
ucts, strikes for a balance between Gov- 
ernment contracts and sales to U.S. 
business. Last year the company supplied 
the Government with $27 million worth 
of instruments and precision optical 
equipment, shipped $24 million worth 
of instruments to U.S. industrial firms. 
hospitals, research laboratories and uni- 
versities, and sold another $16 million 
worth to such overseas customers as a 
Swiss drug company, a Japanese stecl- 
maker and a Spanish brewery. Perkin- 
Elmer operates nine domestic plants, 
owns or is affiliated with manufacturers 
in Britain, West Germany and Japan. 

Son of the Sea Dog. From head- 
quarters in Norwalk, Conn., this global 
operation is run by a man with a famous 
name: Chester W. Nimitz Jr., 50, son 
of the naval hero and himself a retired 
rear admiral. Salty-tongued Chet Nim- 
itz, who served in the submarine service 
in World War IL and later got his 
technical training as an executive at 
Texas Instruments, went to Perkin- 
Elmer as a vice president in 1961 be- 
cause he wanted to be nearer the salt 
water. When the company’s president 
resigned because of illness eight months 
ago, Nimitz took the helm. 

Perkin-Elmer’s founder and chairman 
is Richard S, Perkin, 58, whose com- 
pany has made him a millionaire 25 
times over. As a youthful Manhattan 
investment banker with a passion for 
amateur astronomy, Perkin and a friend 
named Charles Elmer in 1938 opened 
a small shop in a converted Jersey City 


rathskeller to grind precision lenses, 
mirrors and prisms for telescopes. When 
World War II came, the fledgling com- 
pany suddenly found itself designing the 
optics for bombsights, aerial cameras, 
range finders and submarine periscopes. 

Mystical Mechanisms. Optics still 
produce 40% of the company’s reve- 
nues, but Perkin-Elmer has expanded 
vigorously into analytical instruments 
that serve the chemical industry in myr- 
iad ways. The company now derives 
more than half its sales from such mys- 
tical mechanisms as its $25,000 infra- 
red spectrophotometer, a crucial tool 
in the development of synthetic fibers, 
and the $6,000 atomic absorption spec- 
trophotometer, which almost instantly 
measures the amount of metal in a 
chemical sample. Lately, it has also 
branched into laser technology. pro- 
duces the powerful gas lasers used in 
tracking missiles. For the U.S. space 
program, it makes the instruments that 
align the Saturn and Centaur guidance 
systems, the infra-red sensors that mon- 
itor carbon dioxide inside the Apollo 
spacecraft, and the cameras that pho- 
tograph—and sometimes ride on—the 
rockets launched from Cape Kennedy. 
Its balloon-borne telescopes analyzed 
the atmosphere and climate of Mars 
long before Mariner spacecraft ever got 
near that planet. 

fo continue its growth, Perkin-Elmer 
searches restlessly for new products, 
spends $4,000,000 a year on research. 
Nimitz runs the company like a tight 
ship, believes that the Navy teaches 
valuable lessons about “the necessity 
and the way of getting a job done 
through other people. Almost any plan 
is a good plan if you can get people to 
work at it willingly and together.” Per- 
kin-Elmer’s plan is to win for itself a 
reputation as a place that will design 
or make an analytical instrument to suit 
the needs of any customer. Customers 
have already gotten the message. Perk- 
in-Elmer has a record $36.3 million 
backlog of unfilled orders. 
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Autumn moments like these deserve Kodak film 


Now you see Autumn’s splendor. Now you don’t. So few picture-taking mo- 
ments give you a second chance. That's why it is so important to use Kodak 
cameras and Kodak film. They make any moment special—a memory to live 
and relive. Ask for Kodachrome film for color slides and movies, Kodacolor 
for snapshots. Be sure the name Kodak is on the box. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NY. 





—a trademark since 1888 








The topological redhead 


Few people get far enough into mathematics to enjoy 
it. In its advanced forms, there is great beauty, philo- 
sophical speculation, playfulness, even wit. 

One of the most arcane and fascinating branches of 
math is topology—the study of the transformation of 
surfaces. The boy's head at left illustrates one of to- 
pology’s basic theorems: a sphere cannot be covered 
with radiating lines (or red hair) without at least one 
fixed point. 

Mathematics is the subject of the first volume of the 
LIFE Science Library. The topological redhead is one 
of its illustrations. The volume doesn’t teach you how 
to use calculus or analytical geometry, but it depicts 
the uses, history and pleasures of mathematics from 
primitive man to Einstein’s Unified Field theory. 

The LIFE Science Library is published by TIME- 
LIFE Books, a division of Time Incorporated. Some 
420,000 subscribers are already enrolled for the science 
series. 

Although it’s only four years old, TIME-LIFE Books 
sells more than 9 million books a year in the U.S. and 
Canada. It prints books in 13 languages, selling 2 million 
a year abroad. 

TIME-LIFE Books is another example of how Time 
Incorporated endeavors to bring information and un- 
derstanding to people everywhere. 


TIME /LIFE 


Time+l ife-Time International-Life International. Lifeen Espanol Fortune Sports Illustrated -Panorama-President-Time Life News Service -Time!Life Books 
Silver Burdett Company + Time/Life Broadcast » Printing Developments, Inc. + East Texas Pulp and Paper Company + TIME/LIFE Building, New York 10020 


Once this was wasteland. Here's how FMC helped change it. 


Like a lot of potential farm land, this valley was once 
brown and unproductive. Today, thanks to modern 
agricultural tools and technology, the land prospers.. 
yielding abundance to match an ever-growing need. 


To provide for America’s future...and to help our 


neighbors around the world grow more of their own 
food, FMC produces vegetable seeds and fertilizers... 
pumps and irrigation systems that can green up des- 
erts...sprayers and dusters, and pesticides that stand 


off hordes of predators. .garden tractors and mechan- 
ical harvesters to supplement the farm labor force 

Increased food production—today and tomorrow— 
this is the object of FMC’s service to agriculture. And 
it is typical of how FMC puts ideas to work in many 
fields. Ideas that benefit nearly everyone in some 
way every day...FMC Corporation, Executive Offices, 
San Jose, California 95106 


FMC CORPORATION 


Putting ideas to work in Machinery « Chemicals + Defense « Fibers & Films 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


A Time of Paralysis 

Western Europe's prosperity is the 
result, as much as anything else, of the 
reduction over the past few years of 
commercial barriers between its coun- 
tries. Though most of the Continent is 
split into two giant trading blocs—the 
six-country Common Market and the 
seven-country European Free Trade As- 
sociation—trade among members of 
each bloc and even between the blocs 
has climbed to levels scarcely dreamed 
of only five years ago. Europe should 
be eagerly pressing ahead to whittle 
down the remaining roadblocks to great- 
er trade and prosperity—but it is not. 
It is stalled in a growing paralysis of 
decision making that has potentially se- 
rious consequences not only for Europe 
but for the rest of the free world. 

Last week Charles de Gaulle made it 
clear that France intends to remain the 
mayor cause of that paralysis. Declaring 
that France has no intention of sur- 
rendering any sovereignty to the Com- 
mon Market, he in effect closed the 
door to the sort of Common Market 
that Europe has envisioned—one that 
would have its own decision-making 
body, its own treasury and its own 
supranational laws. Deftly adding insult 
to injury, De Gaulle heaped scorn on 
the Eurocrats, the architects of the 
Common Market, by referring to them 
as “a technocratic, stateless and irre- 
sponsible clique,” and to their plans as 
“a project removed from reality.” It is 
“conceivable and it is desirable,” said 
De Gaulle, that the Common Market get 
rolling again—but he predicted “a de- 
lay the duration of which nobody can 
now estimate.” “Voila pour le Marché 
Commun,” said De Gaulle—so much 
for the Common Market. 

Throughout Europe, both within the 
Common Market and outside it, a sort 
of ennui and despair has settled over 
the economic tasks that remain to be 
accomplished. Items: 
>» The Market has been so stymied 
since the French boycotted its policy- 
making council in Brussels in June that 
it has not yet figured how to carry out 
a scheduled 10% year-end cut in its 
internal tariffs and, more important, has 
come to a complete standstill in’ the 
vital task of formulating a farm price- 
support policy that is acceptable to all 
its members. Without the farm agree- 
ment—as De Gaulle indicated last week 
—the Market cannot make even mini- 
mal progress. 
> The U.S.-inspired “Kennedy Round” 
of negotiations in Geneva, attended by 
70 nations, faces a long and frustrating 
delay at best and a lingering death at 
worst because the deadlocked Common 
Market cannot present proposals (due 
this week) for cutting duties on farm 
products imported by the Six. The U.S. 
insists On this condition before it will 
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ON THE RHINE NEAR KOBLENZ 


Traffic jams and competition, but still the cheapest way. 


agree to cut industrial tariffs. Aimed at 
the deepest international tariff reduc- 
tions in history, the Kennedy Round is 
going exactly nowhere. 

> The European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA) has been thwarted in its 
crucial attempts to set up negotiations 
with the Common Market for lower du- 
ties on specific goods. When the EFTA 
council meets next month in Copen- 
hagen, its leaders expect to report sadly 
that the possibilities of bridge building 
between the rival trade blocs have 
evaporated. 

The European elections—both sched- 
uled and potential—double the difficul- 
ty of ending these impasses. Britain's 
precarious Labor government, preoccu- 
pied with saving the pound, lacks the 
political and economic base to spur Eu- 
ropean negotiations and inspire EFTA, 
of which Britain is the reigning mem- 
ber; furthermore, it may soon find it- 
self facing an election at home. Rein- 
forcing the pound’s defenses, the U.S. 
and nine other countries last week 
agreed on additional (but unspecified) 
short-term credits for sterling. Though 
the speculation-fighting arrangement 
came at a time when the pound was al- 
ready gaining strength, one nation made 
itself! conspicuous by refusing to join 
the common effort: France. 

While West Germany's election next 
week should make littl difference in 
the country’s external policies, it has 
focused the energies of German lead- 
ers On campaigning rather than on the 
Common Market, made them reluctant 
to face the issue of farm price supports 
for fear of offending the farmers. 
France’s December presidential vote 
promises a thaw only if, as seems un- 
likely, De Gaulle chooses not to run. 





WEST GERMANY 
Barging Ahead 


Ever since the days of the Roman 
Empire, Europe has depended heavily 
on inland waterways as vital arteries for 
its economic lifeblood. West Germany's 
arteries pump the hardest. Along the 
country’s 2,789 miles of navigable riv- 
ers and canals last year flowed 18¢ mil- 
lion tons of goods and raw materials, 
27% of the country’s total freight traf- 
fic. Germany's 7.600 barges carry more 
total tonnage than those of any other 
European country (though the neigh- 
boring Netherlands transports 66% of 
its internal commerce by water), This 
week in Hannover, Federal Transport 
Minister Hans-Christoph Seebohm will 
sign an agreement that calls for the 
greatest’ single development of Ger- 
many’s waterways since World War II: 
a $750 million, 20-year expansion and 
modernization program to be financed 
two-thirds by the federal government, 
one-third by the states. 

Oldest & Cheapest. During World 
War II, Allied bombing clogged the 
waterways with 4.000 sunken vessels, 
370,000 tons of twisted bridge steel, 
14 million cubic feet of concrete and 
rubble. Since the war, Germany has 
spent more than SI billion to clear 
away the debris, rebuild the fleet, deep- 
en the rivers and improve the coun- 
try’s 65 inland ports. Reason for con- 
tinued reliance on the Continent’s old- 
est form of transportation: it is still the 
cheapest way to ship bulk freight. To 
move a metric ton of coal from Duis- 
burg to Mannheim, for example, costs 
$1.87 by water, $4.87 by rail 

The key element in the vast new pro- 
gram is the construction of a $190 mil- 
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lion, 70-mile-long North-South Canal 
that will link Hamburg to the Mit- 
telland Canal, itself to be deepened and 
widened at a cost of $420 million. The 
new canal, running parallel to the Riv- 
er Elbe, will give the North Sea port 
direct access to the Ruhr industrial 
complex, is expected to generate an 
extra 10 million tons of freight annual- 
ly after it is completed in 1972. The 
plan also calls for deepening and im- 
proving five other major canals. 
Growing Pains. Though inland ship- 
pers carried 9.8% more cargo last year 
than the year before, they are facing 
some unpleasant growing pains. Wage 
costs have doubled in the last 1S years 
while rates have actually fallen because 
of competition, especially from Pipe- 
lines (oil accounts for 16% of Ger- 
many’s total waterborne tonnage). 
Traffic is so heavy that barges frequent- 
ly stack up in jams several miles long 
behind such bottlenecks as the locks on 
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DANTATA 


the Wesel-Datteln Canal, thus delaying 
the delivery of goods. 

Some experts predict that Germany's 
inland waterways will gradually lose 
ground to trucking and Pipelines, Ship- 
ping Expert Walter Marquardt, deputy 
head of the Transport Ministry's in- 
land shipping section, questions the 
gloomy forecasts, noting that “traffic 
predictions have almost always proved 
too low.” Even if inland shipping’s share 
of commerce fails to grow proportion- 
ately, says Marquardt, it is still bound 
to increase in absolute terms as grow- 
ing factories—in Germany and else- 
where—require ever greater amounts 
of the ores and bulk raw materials 
that the slow-chugging barges still car- 
ry so economically. 


AFRICA 


The Nigerian Millionaires 

Along with pride in status and prob- 
lems of self-government, independence 
for the 31 nations of black Africa means 
the emergence of black businessmen. 
A few flourish on cottage industries, 
that early stage of every economy; some 
are the opportunistic agents of the co- 
lonial companies that formerly ruled 
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them. Now, however, more of Africa's 
new businessmen are not Only univer- 
sity-trained and experienced but sur- 
prisingly sophisticated in trade and 
finance. In Equatorial Africa, it is no 
longer unusual to see a $200,000 letter 
of credit emerging from the folds of 4 
native robe. Nowhere is the new Afri- 
can businessman doing better than in 
Nigeria, black Africa’s most populous 
and most prosperous nation. With a 
population of 55 million and an econ- 
omy that grows 4% each year, the num- 
ber of Nigerian millionaires is growing 
almost as fast as the country itself, 
Peanuts & Petroleum. Even before 
Britain withdrew five years ago, Nigeria 
had a flourishing trade, exporting pea- 
nuts, cotton, palm kernels and cocoa 
and importing in exchange manufac- 
tured goods, foods and tobacco. The 
first native millionaires made their mon- 
ey by competing with the white man 
for this trade. Among Nigeria's richest 





BANK-ANTHONY 
Under native robes, $200,000 letters of credit. 


businessmen is Alhaji Sanusi Dantata, 
46, who buys and ships much of the rich 
Kano region's peanut crop, Dantata’s 
agents last year bought 84,000 tons 
from small farmers, paid with tradition- 
al handfuls of coin counted out in dusty 
village squares, Sir Odumegwu Ojukwu, 
66, knighted shortly before independ- 
ence, started off by importing dried fish 
for resale to the nonfishing Nigerians, 
then decided to ship the fish inland 
himself instead of leaving the job to 
others. He also amassed the country’s 
largest fleet of “mammy wagons,” the 
trucks that carry Nigerians (including 
market women, which gives the trucks 
their name) from place to place. 

In today’s new Nigeria, businessmen 
are more likely to succeed by producing 
new goods or services. Sir Mobolaji 
Bank-Anthony, 59, known as “The 
Black Englishman” for his impeccable 
manners and imperturbable air, began 
by importing cuckoo clocks and marble 
Statues. He now controls or owns part 
of ten companies, including a tanker 
fleet and a charter airline, Emmanuel 
Akwiwu, 43, earned law degrees at 
Cambridge; returning home just as Ni- 
geria’s oil boom began he organized 
a company that now has 70 vehicles, 








hauls oil rigs and supplies for Britist 
Petroleum Ltd. Chief Shafi Lawal Edu. 
54, who is president of Lagos’ chamber 
of commerce, has built a fleet of eight 
oil tankers. He owns a silver-blue Rolls- 
Royce, but usually drives around in a 
Mercedes—thinks it is less ostentatious, 

No Need to Clash. Many Nigerian 
businessmen have taken advantage of 
the novel opportunities that inevita- 
bly accompany broadening prosperity, 
Chief Timothy Adeola Odutola, 63, a 
onetime farmer, developed a business 
to produce bicycle tires for the growing 
army of bikes, has done so well that 
he is adding a $1,700,000 plant, plans 
eventually to harvest his own rubber 
from his 5,000-acre plantation. A for- 
mer office worker, Ade Tuyo, 63, cast 
around for a business that would have 
“first. priority in people’s spending,” 
opened a bakery that today has four 
shops and makes 115 products. The 
firm’s unusual name—De Facto Works 





ODUTOLA 


Ltd.—was shrewdly chosen by Tuyo to 
impress Nigerian bankers with the fact 
that he was seriously in business, 

Bayo Braithwaite, 36, one of Nige- 
ria’s younger businessmen. left a British 
insurance company to found a firm that 
would write life insurance on Nigerians, 
which the British underwriters avoided. 
So successful has Braithwaite been that 
his African Alliance Insurance Co. Ltd. 
occupies a six-story Lagos home office 
and has 300 bush-beating agents. Braith- 
waite lives in an elegant house in subur- 
ban Ikoyi, where glass and concrete are 
deliberately intermixed with African 
folk art to prove that “the two need 
never clash.” 

So it is, too, with Nigerian business, 
The Nigerians feel that they and their 
onetime white masters need never clash, 
“The time is coming,” says Timothy 
Odutola, “when we will produce more 
than we can consume and we will have 
to look outside Nigeria for markets.” 
Against that time, Nigeria is seeking 
joint ventures in Europe and the U.S., 
has also concluded negotiations for 
eventual associate membership in the 
European Common Market. Already, 
it exports more to the Market than to 
its old master, Britain, 
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“Henry, why can't Wwe just get on the plane?” 


We're happy to see people taking an 
interest in our fan-jet engines. 

You might call it fatherly pride. The 
fan-jet was an American Airlines in- 
vention in the first place. 


have these engines on a numl 


er of 
their planes, too. 


faster than ordinary jets. It’s kind of 
impressive, seeing an airplane do what 
it’s supposed to do, so briskly. 

Of course, asking American if you'll 
get a fan-jet is a waste of time. 

We haven't taken anybody up in an 
ordinary jet in years, 


American Airlines 


But if (for some strange re 


ason) you 
do take another airline. 


you ought to 
ask for one of their fan-jet flights. Just 
to see what it’s like. 

Fan-jets get you off the ground 30°% 


So you can imagine the mixed emo- 
tions we have, now that other airlines 
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“So you're locked in...” 
a ea 


Maybe. 
But in our experience that’s more likely to be an attitude of mind on the in- 
vestor’s part than an actual fact of life. 


Take a look yourself at some of the typical situations in which a man is likely 
to say he’s locked in. Basically there are three kinds: 

(1) The investor with a loss in some stock. 

(2) The investor with a short-term profit. 

(3) The investor with a big long-term profit. 
Here are some examples typical of each, together with our own appraisal of 
each situation: 

(1) Suppose you bought X stock at 50 six months ago. It hasn't performed 
the way you hoped it would. Now it's at 45. You think it will come back and 
that your judgment will be vindicated. Maybe it will, but to our way of think- 
ing the sensible question you ought to ask yourself is whether X stock at 45 
is the best buy you can find in the market today. If it isn’t, we think you 
ought to sell it, take the five point loss, which will reduce your income tax, 
and put your investment dollars in what does seem to you a better buy. 

(2) Now let's look at the situation that might confront you if you had a 
short-term profit. Let's suppose you bought Y stock three months ago at 45 
and happily it has moved up to 50. You're tempted to go on holding that 
stock for another three months so that you won't have to pay the full income 
tax rate on your profit but might be able to settle for only half as much tax. 
Maybe that's smart and maybe it isn't. The answer depends on what your 
short-term tax rate would be if you took the profit now and whether the tax 
saving you might make by holding for another three months is worth the risk 
you are assuming of a possible drop in the value of the stock. If you can only 
hope to save a comparatively few dollars, obviously you are better off taking 
your profit now. A profit in hand is worth two in the future. 

(3) Finally, let's assume you have a truly substantial long-term capital 

gain in Z stock —a stock that may have multiplied three or four times in 
value since you bought it years ago, yielding you a profit measured in thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of dollars. You don't want to pay even the long- 
term capital gains tax, so you just sit there, “locked in.” The only way you 
can avoid paying that capital gains tax is to hold the stock until death, and 
even then there’s the estate tax. Whether the capital gains tax on your profit 
would be greater or less than the estate tax is a problem that takes pretty 
careful calculation — perhaps even consultation with an accountant or law- 
yer. Then there's another problem or two: What about the possibility of a 
decline in the price of your stock? What about the greater attractiveness of 
other investments that may not have realized their appreciation potential as 
fully as Z stock? 
As we said, maybe you're locked in — but maybe you're not —in any of 
these three typical situations. At least we think these questions are worth 
Some pretty serious consideration, and if you would like to know what our 
answer would be in your situation, just ask us. We will give you the most ob- 
jective opinion we can — and it's yours for the asking. So before you simply 
accept the fate of being locked in, why not talk the situation over with us? 
Just come in, call, or write. Joseph C. Quinn, Senior Vice President 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
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70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 10005 


TOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Maury Wills, 32, base- 
stealing Dodger shoristop (84 as of last 
week), and Gertrude Elliot Wills, 31: 
their sixth child, fourth daughter; in 
Spokane, Wash. 


Married. Roger Thomas Staubach, 
23, All-America Navy quarterback in 
1963, now an assistant coach at An- 
napolis; and Marianne Jeanne Hoobler, 
23, pediatrics nurse; in Cincinnati. 


Married. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
40, famed German lieder singer; and 
Ruth Leuwerik, 39, German film star: 
both for the second time (his first, 
Cellist Irmgard Poppen, died in child- 
birth in 1963); in Zollikon, Switzerland. 


Married. Orville Enoch Hodge, 60, 
former Illinois state auditor and guber- 
natorial hopeful who in 1956 went to 
jail for embezzling $1,450,000 in public 
funds, was paroled in 1963 to make a 
new life as an Oldsmobile salesman; and 
Viola Coombs, 61, a home-town secre- 
tary; both for the second time; in Gran- 
ite City, Ill. 


Died. Clifford Stanton Heinz II, 
25, great-grandson of Food-Company 
Founder H. J. Heinz and heir to a share 
in the $40 million family fortune; by his 
own hand (.25-cal. pistol), following 
several years of general despondency 
and psychiatric treatment; in Chicago. 


Died. Dorothy Dandridge, 41, Ne- 
gro singing star, who in the 1950s ruled 
the supper clubs with her stunning 
beauty, gold lamé-clad figure and torch 
songs (Love Isn't Born, It's Made), 
later turned to films, giving starring 
performances in Carmen Jones and 
Porgy and Bess, but then saw the torch 
dim, was forced into bankruptcy in 
1963; of a stroke; in Hollywood, 


Died. Hermann Staudinger, 84, Ger- 
man chemist and 1953 Nobel prize- 
winner, who fathered the age of plastics 
with his 1922 theory that large organic 
molecules derive their individual prop- 
erties from orderly chainlike structures, 
hundreds of atoms long, thus making it 
possible for scientists to reproduce the 
structures synthetically, and develop 
such wonders as nylon (for silk) and 
Orlon (for wool); of a stroke; in Frei- 
burg, Germany. 


Died. Joshua Lionel Cowen, 85, in- 
ventor of the Lionel electric train, a 
boyhood tinkerer who got off on the 
right track by patenting the first flash- 
light at 19, a year later developed 
a crude battery-powered wooden train 
set that proved an instant hit with chil- 
dren’s fathers, served as president 
(1901-45) and later board chairman 
(1945-57) of the U.S.’s_ biggest toy 
train company (sales in 1957: $18,776- 
862); of a stroke; in Palm Beach, Fla. 
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thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881 
artist/ miguel garcia vivancos 


‘the great law of culture is: let each become all that 
he was created capable of being: 
expand, if possible, to his full growth; 
and show himself at length 
in his own shape and Stature, 
be these what they may.”’ 
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Photographed in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rican rum. Try it with tonic. Or on- 
America’s second most popular cocktail is the-rocks with a twist of lemon. Free booklet 
terrific on-the-rocks. Have a Daiquiri and of rum recipes: write, Rums of Puerto Rico, 
see. It’s one of many ways to enjoy dry, light 


Dept. R5C, 666 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. NY. LOOL9, 


The world’s best 
climate makes the 
world’s best rum... 
5 
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How come the Daiquiri is snapping at 
the heels of the martini? 


Because men are making a great discovery— 


CINEMA 





& AFTER 
No older than the clichés. 


Waiting for Leo 


She is for children, television ad- 
dicts, and those who relish cinema cli- 
chés. The large cliché collection here 
assembled includes the Reincarnated 
Hero, the Perilous Quest, the Lost City, 
and the ravishingly beautiful woman 
who is really 2,000 years old. But She is 
no copycat; Britain’s H. Rider Haggard 
wrote it in 1886,* 51 years before Ron- 
ald Colman ever heard of Shangri-La. 

It is 1918, and three demobbed Brit- 
ish soldiers sit drinking in a handsome 
Arab cabaret in Palestine. Exposition is 
almost unnecessary for such an arche- 
typal trio: Leo, the young leader (John 
Richardson); Major Holly, the older of- 
ficer (Peter Cushing) who used to be a 
college professor; and Job, their comic 
but loyal batman (Bernard Cribbins) in 
a gentleman's gentleman's derby and a 
lower-class accent. In almost no time at 
all, Leo has been abducted by ruffians 
with gold medals bearing his profile and 
dragged before the blonde and beautiful 
Ursula Andress. 

She introduces herself, “I am Ayesha, 
whom some call She Who Waits”—an 
appropriate sobriquet for someone who 
has been waiting for 20 centuries. After 
a kiss or two, she hands him a ring and 
a road map to the hidden city of Kuma, 
beyond the Desert of Lost Souls and 
the Mountains of the Moon, where she 
will give him riches, power and herself. 
Leo and his friends set out posthaste. 

Come perils, throughout which Leo is 
1) rescued by a beguiling girl called 
Ustane (Rosenda Monteros) and 2) sus- 
tained by spirit-reviving visions of Ur- 


Since then it has sold 83 million copies 
in 44 languages 
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sula Andress. Comes the crucial choice 
between the adoring Ustane (“I can but 
offer you my heart and unending loyal- 
ty”) and the prospect of Ursula and 
a kingdom—with Immortality to enjoy 
them in. Leo chooses as anybody would 
in his right mind. He is punished, of 
course. And so is Miss Andress, who 
with the help of a makeup man_ has 
to demonstrate at the fadeout what a 
2,000-year-old woman really looks like. 
She doesn’t look a day over 1,500, 


Million-Dollar Heist 


Once a Thief spends much too much 
time establishing the sexual compati- 
bility of its two stars: Frenchman Alain 
Delon, who rates as a kind of male 
Bardot, and Hollywood's Ann-Margret 
(Bus Riley's’ Back in’ Town). who 
proves once again that it was good 
looks, not good acting, that made her 
“the outstanding young box-oflice at- 
traction of 1963-64,” 

As soon as the lengthy love scenes 
are out of the way, the story gets 
clicking. Alain is a nice young ex-con 
trying to straighten out with the help of 
Wife Ann-Margret but with no help 
at all from his gangster brother. First 
thing anybody knows, there is poor 
Alain wrapped up in a plot to heist a 
million dollars’ worth of platinum wire. 
Double and triple crosses pop in and 
out as if run through a revolving door, 
and thriller fans will find a plenitude 
of such ritual sounds as the squeal of 
ures, the chunk of a silenced gun, and 
the rat-a-tat of sound-track percussion 
to activate their endocrines. 

It is all good, dirty, if not particularly 
original fun. Skull-faced Jack Palance 
comes off as one of the most. im- 
probable-looking masterminds in the 
annals of crime, and Van Heflin is solid 
as the vengeful detective who turns out 
to have heart. But Thief’'s best’ value 
is in the minor roles: John Davis 
Chandler, an ash-blond menace with 
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DELON ESCORTING ANN-MARGRET 
Nothing to do with acting. 








Success in school 
starts with 
Webster’s Seventh 
New Collegiate 
Dictionary... 

and there are 
20,000 reasons why! 


Old dictionaries cannot give today's 
Students the thousands of new 
words that have entered our lan- 
guage — words they use daily in 
their courses. 

But Webster's Seventh New Col- 
legiate does: with 20,000 new 
words and new meanings ... with 
130,000 entries in all. It is the only 
“Webster” with scientific names of 
plants and animals rules for 
spelling and punctuation. Required 
or recommended at schools and col- 
leges everywhere, this is the only 
desk dictionary based on Webster's 
Third New International, final word 
authority of the U.S. Printing Office 
and our courts of law. 

Start the school year right with 
this proven aid to success. At book, 
department, stationery stores, $5.75 
.. + $6.75 indexed. 

= G, & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Look for the book 
in the bright red jacket! 
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Webster’s 
Seventh 


New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


Pi CE a4? Yt Gentes wane on PoC Teoma 





Beware of substitute “Websters”. Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
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Do truck axles and airplanes 
seem incompatible? Not at 
Rockwell-Standard®, We special- 
ize in both. And in ten other 
major product lines, too. 


Nobody makes more kinds of 
truck axles than we do. Or has 
come up with more product 
firsts" that have resulted in bet- 
ter, more economical perform- 





---WE ALSO MAKE AIRPLANES 


ance. And if you've ever flown 
in an Aero Commander, you'll 
know it's in a class by itself 
among executive aircraft. 


The point? Although Rockwell- 








Standardis diversified, its people 
are specialists. We can solve 
many problems in many indus- 
tries with many different prod- 
ucts. And we'd like to tackle a 


problem for you. . 
in the world. 


. anywhere 


Want more information? Write to 
the address below for our book- 
let “Dynamic. . . Diversified.” 





AXLES © TRANSMISSIONS « SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES e SPRINGS 

all types) ¢ BUMPERS © SEATING (automotive) « UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS © BRAKES © EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT © FILTERS « GRATING e 
LIGHTING STANDARDS « FORGINGS 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS FOR 
A WIDE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


ROCKWELL 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 300 S\XTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 


oe BUILD YOUR 
aor CONTAINERS OF 


'_-_. MET-LWOOD 


Another use of MET-L-WOOD 
-.. containers fabricated of 
MET-L-WOOD panels. Manu- 
facturers and shippers are build- 
ing, or are having built, reusable 
containers taking advantage of 
the durable characteristics of 
MET-L-WOOD. 


A structural laminate, MET- 
L-WOOD consists of a core of 
Plywood or other lightweight 
material structurally bonded on 
both surfaces with metal or other 
high strength facing material, The 
result ...a functional sandwich 
eee | y panel with high rigidity, stre ngth, 
durability, and lightweight! For 
example, the stiffness of a yy" 





NOW ... . design your containers to take advantage steel faced MET-L-WOOD panel 
of MET-L-WOOD 


is e than t times greate 
1. Shipping costs are lowered—MET-L-WOOD is lightweight. 's more than three Imes greater 


2. Provides maximum security—MET-L-WOOD is strong than that of a 1° steel plate that 
3. Withstands more abuse—MET-L-WOOD lasts longer. weighs more than twice as much. 


—_——< =| MET-L-WOOD panels offer limitless applications. Learn how 
| MET-L-WOOD can help you to build stronger, lighter and to 
! last. Write today on your company letterhead for new brochure. 


(x M ET- L-Wo OD Corporation 
} Vv 


#1. Woo 
j 6755 WEST 65TH STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60638 


MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 


or all of Africa may be a market for your products. Let Farrell's 
market specialists help you find out. Contact our 
Director of Trade Development. 
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FARRELL LINES, Inc., Dept. X-1 
One Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


i 
! 
1 
| I'm interested. Please send me the AFRICAN NEWS 
1 DIGEST, your monthly market newsletter, 

1 
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Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 


FARRELL LINES 


African business is our business 
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a voice like a stripped gear, who seems 
to have difficulty getting his plum-size 
eyes open; Zekial Marko (who also 
wrote both the book and screenplay), 
an engaging loser who would obviously 
do anything to anybody; Tammy Locke, 
a fearsome moppet, capable of a look 
of existential bafflement when her fa- 
ther won't let her dry the dishes—and 
of cheerful chuckles when Daddy and 
his friends end up on the dock all 
covered with blood, 


| Loathe Paris 

Paris Secret, a cheap “documentary” 
peep show of sadism, sex and morbidity, 
is billed as “the Paris no tourist has ever 
seen.” It lingers unashamedly on banal 
hokum, such as the backroom rituals of 
what purport to be secret cults of egg 
worshipers and navel contemplators, a 
tedious chase through a midnight forest 





“SECRET” EGG WORSHIPER 
Hokum at the husband factory. 


in which men in evening clothes run 
after girls dressed as birds, and a Street 
photographer who offers to take pic- 
tures of Negroes kissing his blonde wife. 
Among the sequences: 

> A widow visits a factory that makes 
show-window mannequins, arranges to 
have her deceased husband meticulously 
copied in plastic down to the last blem- 
ish. The finished product, dressed in one 
of his suits, is cozily installed on the 
living-room sofa at home. 

> A tattoo artist is tattooing a picture 
of the Eiffel Tower on a blonde's be- 
hind. The girl, says the narrator. is a 
student who is helping to pay her tuition 
with the money that she will get for the 
picture. How can she sell it? The next 
scene shows a doctor carving the Eiffel 
Tower off the girl—and with it her skin. 
which he proceeds to stretch and pre- 
serve, Collectors pay Steep prices for 
such specimens, remarks the commen- 
tator coolly, while the camera eyes a 
collection of framed dragons, mer- 
maids, girls’ names, and similar skin art 
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You would like it in the Northern Plains: 
Duluth, Minnesota 


There is music in Duluth. Good music. There is 
the majestic, the tragic and the comic music of 
grand opera sung by the world's greatest 
artists . . . supported by Duluth’s own wealth of 
talent. There is the symphony. The full and glori- 
ous sounds of Beethoven... the powerful and 
challenging sounds of Wagner . . . the beautiful 
sounds of all the world’s good music . . . per 
formed by the Duluth Symphony Orchestra which 
continues to build its fame as it Starts its thirty- 


third season. Duluth offers you music. It offers 
all that a great city should. As one of America's 
busiest ports, it's a thriving market with produc 
tive labor and outstanding transportation facilities 
And it has abundant natural gas, piped in by the 
Northern Natural Gas Company and distributed 
by the City of Duluth Gas Department. For infor- 
mation about plant location opportunities in 
Duluth, write to Area Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 





Location; Bloomington, Minnesota. 
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Architect: Robert F. Ackermann. Builder: John Engberg 


The man who paid an extra $300 for these 
26 windows is already glad he did! 


But not many men know why. Many are 


not even aware that windows make 


up a 





third or more of their outer wall a 

Very few consider that poor windows are 
a luxury only the rich can afford. 

But the man who just bought these 
Andersen Windows...he knows. He looked 
beyond the price he paid to the added 
values he got with Andersen Windows. 

Things like welded insulating glass that 
eliminated the need for storm windows... . 
gave two fewer glass surfaces to keep clean. 

Or removable grilles that pop in or out 
instantly for easier window cleaning. Or 
precision engineered sash and frame de- 
sign that keeps them operating smoothly, 
silently for a lifetime. 


This man knows Andersen Windows are 
up to 4 times more weathertight than ordi- 
nary windows... figures they will save 15% 
or more each year on fuel costs... and was 
willing to bet a few dollars a month over 
the life of his mortgage that they pay off. 

This is the kind of man who best knows 
why Andersen Windows are worth a little 
more. He lives with them. There are men 
just like him in almost every neighborhood. 
Talk to a few before you buy. 

Next best, visit your Andersen dealer or 
distributor. See all 5 beautiful types 
(hundreds of sizes). Ask for a complete 
demonstration of the quality features that 
make Andersen Windows your best value 
at any price! 


FREE! WINDOW BEAUTY IDEAS 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION, 
BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 





- Send me new, full color Window 
Beauty booklet packed with ideas and a com- 
plete description of the Andersen Window line 


C) | plan to build. C1 I plan to remodel a —— 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


Andersen \Windowalls 


THAGL WARK OF ANDLESEN CORPORATION 


qw Window Beauty is Andersen 


BOOKS 





Word Salad 


LANGUAGE ON VACATION by Dmitri A. 
Borgmann, 318 pages. Scribner. $6.95. 


Subbookkeeper is the only English 
word that contains four successive pairs 
of letters. Triennially is one of the very 
few English words in which the odd and 
the even letters spell two complete 
words: tinily and renal. The longest 
English word that can be typed in the 
top letter line of a typewriter is—type- 
writer? The longest English word with- 
out an e in it is floccinaucinihilipilifica- 
tion (the action or habit of estimating 
things as worthless). 

This resolutely useless information is 
published in one of the year’s most 
peculiar and fascinating books, an en- 


ART sway 


PRE SBYTERIANSIN 


BORGMANN 
Teasing intelligence. 


cyclopedia of logology assembled by a 
stark-raving logomaniac named Dmitri 
Alfred Borgmann, a Chicago actuary 
whose name, when its letters are trans- 
posed, spells “damn mad boring trifler.” 
Boring he is not. Among his offerings: 
¢ TRANSPOSITIONS, says Author Borg- 
mann, are words rearranged into other 
words, and he gives examples in a rising 
order of difficulty: harmonicas—mar- 
aschino; microcephaly—pyrochemical; 
oxhearts—thoraxes. Got the idea? Then 
go ahead and see how many transposi- 
tions can be formed from the word 
angriest—Borgmann lists 65. 

@ ANAGRAMS & ANTIGRAMS, says Borg- 
mann, are words or groups of words 
that can be transposed into words or 
groups of words that have the same or 
the opposite meanings. Anagrams: con- 
versation—voices rant on; medical con- 
sultations—noted miscalculations; the 
nudist colony—no untidy clothes; Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware—he saw 
his ragged continentals row. Antigrams: 
evangelists—evil’s agents; the lenten 
season—none eat less then. 
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e PALINDROMES, as Borgmann presents 
them, are still more fun. Spelled the 
same backward as fcrward, they fall 
into several categories: palindromic 
words (Malayalam, evitative, detar- 
trated); palindromic names and trade 
names (Mary Belle Byram, Yreka Bak- 
ery); vertical palindromes that read in 
reverse when they are turned upside 
down, either hand-printed: 


SWIMS 
or hand-written: 


any 


Best of all are the palindromic sen- 
tences (Dennis and Edna sinned; Sums 
are not set as a test on Erasmus; Ma 
is a nun as I am). 
@ WORD SURGERY, the process of creating 
words by eliminating letters from long- 
er words, is epitomized in one surpris- 
ing sentence: “Show this bold Prussian 
that praises slaughter, slaughter brings 
rout.” Now eliminate the first letter of 
each word and read what remains. 
Borgmann provides an amusing sec- 
tion on rhopalic sentences in which each 
word has one letter more than the last 
(“I do not know where family doctors 
acquired illegibly perplexing handwrit- 
ing”), and some helpful hints for the 
Scrabble set (aaa is a hookworm dis- 
ease of ancient Egypt, and the zzxjoanw 
is a musical instrument). Unfortunately, 
he omits acrostics, telestichs, lipogram- 
mata, univocalic verses, Richelieu’s 
equivoque or Swift's “Lacerated Latin” 
verses, in which Latin words make Eng- 
lish statements (“Omi de armis tres,/ 
Imi na dis tres./ Cantu disco ver/ Meas 
alo ver?”). But he does include a sec- 
tion on the word square, the prototype 
of the crossword puzzle, and tops it off 
with an impressive sentence square 
composed entirely of five-letter words. 


seven young crazy maids shall smart 
young brave ideas moved alert males 
Crazy ideas ruled those women often 
maids moved those items never aired 
shall alert women never voice views 
smart males often aired views fully 

Also represented: Sotadic verses, 


pangrammatic rubaiyat and problems 
in alphametics (alphabet arithmetic). 
They are all wonderfully ingenious and 
entertaining, and so is Author Borg- 
mann, who dazzles right down to the 
last word—which happens to be a palin- 
drome: ZZZZ. But the last word really 
belongs to the readers, and it will doubt- 
less be another palindrome: AHA! 


The Death of Angels 


THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM by 
Brian Moore. 250 pages. Viking. $4.95. 


Seventeen-year-old Gavin Burke was 
watching his nubile sister. She threw 
her legs over a sofa arm, exposing 
cream white thighs and pink knickers. 
“Nice legs, hot stuff,” said the Black 
Angel. “Stop that. She’s your sister,” 
replied the White Angel. Black Angel: 





“Remember last week, going past the 
bathroom? You looked.” White Angel: 
“You're diseased. Degenerate.” Black 
Angel: “Stop being so serious, I just 
said they're nice legs.” 

Poor Gavin. The time is the late “30s, 
and the angels talk so much that he can 
seldom get a word in. And what would 
he say anyhow? He has failed his exams, 
so he cannot go to the university. He 
hates his own “girlish hands and all 
beaked nose thrusting out blindly like a 
day-old bird's.” He is a Roman Catho- 
lic in dull bourgeois Belfast, where the 
“papist’” minority moves with silent 
loathing among the majority Protestants 
—"the Prods.” In short he feels doomed, 
and no one disputes his judgment. Not 
his solicitor father, an Eire-iiher-alles 
bigot who delights in Hitler's early mili- 
tary victories. Not his complacent moth- 
er, not his studious brother, not his 
pretty sister nor even his student-nurse 


CO RENTMEESTER 


MOORE 
Exploring experience. 


girl friend Sally—‘*a nun in mufti.” In 
fact, about the only thing that gives him 
any comfort is something not even the 
angels could understand: modern poetry, 
and especially Wallace Stevens’ lines: 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of 

ice-cream, 

Himself Proclaimed. Rather than re- 
turn to school, Gavin enlists in the air- 
defense service as a medical aide and is 
thrown among the rude, crude Irish 
whom he has never known—men who 
have not had jobs since the Depression. 
In a whirl of discovery, Gavin joins a 
Communist theater group, meets a Prot- 
estant minister who seems hep but ac- 
tually is only homo, falls in love for a 
night with the pathetic and beautiful 
young wife of a slumming millionaire 
who had got her man by producing 
a virgo-intacta medical certificate. 

When the first German bombers drone 
in over Belfast, Gavin is enthralled at 
the prospect of the adult world’s de- 
struction. “Come on, Hitler, blow up 
city hall” cries a leftist friend. “And 
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Recently, this bridge near Oroville, California was blown to smithereens. 

On purpose. It was made obsolete by the new Oroville dam, highest earth fili 
dam in the world. Fireman's Fund American insured the contractor for both 
liability and workmen's compensation coverages, In fact, The Fund is the prime 
insurer for the entire construction project. It’s no wonder —The Fund insures 
more unusual risks of all kinds than any other company in America. 


ber) 
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If you think 


Insuring an explosion 


IS unusual, 

just look what 
weve done for 
business insurance! 





New Portfolio Policy 


by Fireman’s Fund American 


Now one policy can cover 
the insurable risks of any business- 
at lowest premium costs! 

Here's the kind of business insurance 
you'd expect from a company like 
Fireman’s Fund American. Nothing else 
can match it. No other policy is 
available to so many types of business. 
The Portfolio Policy is individually designed 
to the exact needs of any manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, large or small, 

Even for schools, hospitals and churches. 
Coverage is tailored to your needs. 

The Portfolio Policy can be written to 
cover almost every phase of any business: 
Stock, buildings, equipment, liability, 
business interruption, robbery, burglary, 
theft, employee dishonesty, transportation. 
Plus many other optional coverages. 
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You may qualify for rate Savings 
of 15%, 20%, 25x or more. 
That's the advantage of individual underwriting. 
You don't pay for coverage you don't need. 
Your hazards are individually rated, too, so you Po 


don’t pay for someone else's dangerous risks or rtf, = 
poor management. Po Olio 


One premium, one renewal date. licy 


Because you deal with only one agent and one 
y / 
/ Rey 
[SBLUN 


company on all coverages simultaneously. 
Wy, 
Ry. 
You, 





Naturally, that means only one safety 

inspection, one audit, one source for claims 

service. A deferred Payment plan is available. 
The new Portfolio Policy is offered, in 

most states, through 18,000 independent 

agents and brokers. See the Yellow 

Pages for the name of the agent near 

you. Or write Fireman's Fund American, 

3333 California Street, San Francisco, 











Queen’s University!” shrieks Gavin. But 
in a qualm of conscience, he rushes 
back to the hospital for a 24-hour stint 


GOLDEN TANS, GUITARS, SPANISH GALLEONS TOO/ in the morgue, identifying and coflining 


the raid victims Half-potted on hos 


pital whisky, he grinds through the grisly 

work in a manner that wins admira 

tion from doctors, medical students and 

in, even from his girl friend Sally. At the 
raid’s end, Gavin no longer hears the 

angels; instead, he hears a calm new 

ee @) voice within himself. He might fittingly 
have remembered another W allace Ste 

vens stanza 


In the little of his voice. oy the like 
BEACH RESORTS ARE JUST A SUPERJET AWAY Or ess, he found a man, or mor 
against 
Calamity, proclaimed himself, was 
proclaimed 
Astigmatic Eye, Gavin's achievement 
of manhood is the capstone of the book 
In the course of 48 hours, he has 
learned that his father is fallible, that his 
JAMAICA AND COZUMEL SPARKLE ON THE CARIBBEAN- girl is really rather silly and that he him- 


self can command the respect of his fel- 


MAZATLAN AND PUERTO VALLARTA ON THE PACIFIC. VAMOS! lowmen. In dealing with non-autobio- 


, graphical characters in earlier novels 
To your GOLDEN AZTEC resorts, the same Superjets that (The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne 
arch like rainbows from Dallas, Chicago, Los Angeles to that The Feast of Lupercal, The Luck oj 
pot of gold—Mexico City. One Class service with the elegance Ginger Coffey), Moore showed search 
of First, with fine cuisine, French champagne, that muy simpa- the ight, uncompromising candor and 


. P the touch of a genuine talent. In 
tico atmosphere. Generous 55 Ib. baggage allowance and stil! this somewhat autobiographical novel 


only Tourist fares. Inside Mexico (Moore was also an air defense corps- 
25% discount on fares! man in Belfast), his vision sometimes 

; seems a little astigmatic, as if his eve 
clouded when the subject moved too 
near. But he displays the quality of a 
genuine novelistic talent—that is to say 
he makes vivid a considerable area of 
human experience 


Dubious History 


THE CRIPPLED TREE by Han § 
461 pages. Putr 


am, $5.95 


Han Suyin made a literary reputa- 
tion of sorts by telling, in A Mam 
Splendored Thing, all the revealing, 
intimate details of her carryings 
On in Hong Kong with a married Brit- 
ish foreign Correspondent who got 
killed in the Korean War Several auto 
biographical exposes later, Eurasian 
Suyin, now 48, tells again of herself 
this time as a child, and of the de 
clining fortunes of her father’s Manda- 
rin family at a time of chaos. civil 
war and foreign depredation in China 
“The characters in this book.’ says the 
author, “are not fictional, neither are 
the events.” 

Actually, the book is a Moravia-type 
shocker telling of impaled babies, little 
girls six and eight years old sold to 


has YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR p brothels, and quarterings by the thou- 


sands. The purpose of all this gore is 
wrought upon China by the West forced 




















the Chinese to go Communist in self- 


AIRLINES defense. Author Suvin lets her morbid 


Imagination gallop away when she 


PAN AME FECAARI AFFILIAT E writes of such events as the suppression 
Chicago + Cleveland « Dallas « Los Angeles + New York » San Antonio « San Francisco of “pages Rebellion in 1900 by Japan 
MORE JETS TO MORE PLACES IN MEXICO THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE France and Pen powers: “Soldiers of 


France and England and Germany went 
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Everything's 
old fashioned abou 
Old Taylor 86 









Of course... . because they know that “‘old-fashioned"’ doesn’t mean out of fashi 
of style. Like the great taste of Old Taylor 86. Smooth. rich, mellow. The kind t 
and coddling—78 years’ worth. Now there’ 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 


on. Good taste never goes out 


hat comes with unhurried care 
S a tradition of taste that really talks to today’s moderns. How about you? 


Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky. 





HOW TO CUT 
E MURDEROUS COST 
0 RED TAPE IN STEEL 






Organizational red tape is insidious stuff. It can creep in and 
strangle any operation. 

How do you stop it? Never hold a meeting when a phone call 
will do. Keep channels clear, committees to a minimum. Build 
an organization that places action above procedures. Those are 
our rules. They seem to work. 

When a customer phones in an order, we make it our business 
to confirm a delivery date within the hour. And McLouth sales 
and production people work so closely that usually we can ship 
steel before others can commit to a mill schedule. 

It's one of the things that brought us from a standing start 10 
years ago, to rank 10th in steel today. 


o 


McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION — DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 


















a 
HAN SUYIN 
Peking is a great place to visit, 





about with open trousers to rape wom- 
en, and spears to impale the babies. 
Militant’ missionaries boasted of the 
peasants they shot after baptising them, 
One of them, an American, wrote: ‘I 
sent eight hundred and forty-one new 
souls to heaven this week.’ And there is 
that German officer having fun in Pe- 
king: ‘When I go pheasant shooting, I 
Shoot cocks and spare hens: but when 
hunting Chinese, I kill them all, men 
and women, old and young.” ” 

This sort of brutal treatment, savs 
the author, explains why the Chinese 
people—49 years later—welcomed with 
open arms the Communist victory in 
1949. As for the accounts of mass mur- 
der perpetrated by the Reds (¢ hairman 
Mao himself modestly admits liquidat- 
ing 800,000) landlords and capitalists 
from 1949 to 1954), they are horror 
Stories invented by Western propagan- 
dists. In her eyes, Communist ¢ hina has 
done no w rong, tts leaders are the most 
kindly of men, and she visits Peking 
every year, “What astonished me most.” 
Says Suyin, marveling at Mao’s benevo- 
lence, is the sight of “old warlords, with 
the blood of hundreds of Communist 
revolutionaries, decapitated or tortured, 
on their executioners’ knives.” living 
comfortable, rehabilitated lives on HOV 
ernment handouts 

As for Han Suyin herself, she prefers 
lo live in capitalist Singapore. 


Age of Hope & Plebes 


STARTING OUT IN THE THIRTIES by 
Alfred Kazin. 166 pages. Aflantic-Little 
Brown. $4.95 


Good autobiography is often not so 
much a self-portrait as a chronicle of 
the times. Such js Starting Out in the 
Vhirties, a chatty tour of the Depression 
in New York and the generation of 
radical writers—John Steinbeck, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Clifford Odets. James T, 
Farrell, Robert Cantwell—w ho, like Au 
thor Kazin, were Starting out in- the 
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Northern Pacific has a different idea about passenger business. 

We want it! 

We advertise for it! 

We work hard to get it... and work hard to keep it. 

NP is adding equipment, taking out curves, boring tunnels and laying new 
track. Special track. Track which is welded into a continuous strip with 
hardly a click or a clack just smooth, quiet running. 

Slumbercoaches . . . biggest comfort break and most solid transportation 
bargain in railroad history... we're adding them, too! They cost us a lot of 
money but the passengers love them 

Our basic point of view is to deserve loyal patronage by the way we treat 
passengers. That's why the crew of our crack Vista- Dome North Coast Limited 
goes ai! out all the time to make you feel like an honored guest. That’s why 
our food is cuisine, why our windows are kept washed en route, why we 
have extras like a special Stewardess-nurse named Sue aboard. 

“hinking about and planning for the comfort of Passengers is the way, we 
feel, to run a railroad. And that’s the way we run the NP, 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Daily between Chicago « Twin Cities « Billings * Spokane « Seattle + Portland 











New York heard a madrigal today, and a touch of atonal chicanery . 


a rhythm refugeed from a discotheque, and centuries of melodies... 


all woven into the musical pattern which is reserved exclusively— 
twenty-four hours a day—for Greater New York’s 


greater New Yorkers on radio station WIPAT 


-— 93AM @9 93FM 
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ED ADRIAN 
in Chicago 


Many young men seem to have more 
things to do than they have time for... 
yet the successful ones get everything 
done — and get it done in an outstanding 
manner. Ed Adrian is a fine example of 
these successful young businessmen. 


A Captain in the Army Reserve and a 
native of Flushing, New York, Ed received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Miami. Following college, he and his 
wife, “‘E’’, a native of Kenilworth, Illinois 
made the Midwest their home. Today, Ed 
is a full-time career representative in 
Connecticut General’s Chicago office 
located in the Morton Salt Building at 
110 North Wacker Drive. What’s more, 
Ed Adrian has already made himself one 
of the leading young businessmen in the 
Chicago area —in just a few short years. 


Ed Adrian does things a little differently 
-.. it’s his idea to serve first. Men like Ed 
are located in the major metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. They make 
CG service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL @> 
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Thirties. An essayist, critic and an- 
thologist (F. Scott Fitzgerald: the Man 
and His Work; The Portable William 
Blake), Kazin was born in a Brook- 
lyn slum, the son of an immigrant Po- 
lish Jew. He got his first job, as a 
part-time book reviewer for the New 
Republic, in the summer of 1934— 
“that bottom summer when the first 
wild wave of hope under the New Deal 
had receded.” It was a thin time, and 
Kazin recalls that “there were so many 
of us” who depended on review assign- 
ments to live that Editor Malcolm Cow- 
ley “would sell the books there was no 
Space to review and dole out the pro- 
ceeds among the more desperate cases 
haunting him.” 

Like most young New York jintel- 
lectuals of his day, Kazin considered 
himself a socialist. “I thought of social- 
ism as orthodox Christians might think 
of the Second Coming,” he says, “a 


WALTER DARAN 





ALFRED KAZIN 
Rebels from good families. 


wholly supernatural event which one 
might await with perfect faith, but 
which had no immediate relevance to 
my life.” Like most of his friends. he 
spent much of his free time in passion- 
ate discussion of the decade's great 
storms: the Moscow purges, the rise of 
fascism, the Spanish civil war, 

But, he says, “what was new about 
the writers of the Thirties was not so 
much their angry militancy as their 
background. When you thought of the 
typical writers of the Twenties, you 
thought of rebels from ‘good’ families 
—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Cummings, Wilson, Cowley. The Thir- 
ues were the age of the plebes—of 
writers from the working class, the im- 
migrant class, the non-literate 
from Western farms and mills—those 
whose struggle was to survive.” 

In a way it was an uncomplicated 
age. There were bad and good, rich 
and poor, oppressors and liberators, fas- 
cists and socialists. The dreams of the 
revolutionary idealists were shattered in 
1939 when Stalin signed his nonagegres- 
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“Let My 
Temptation 
Be a Book... 


which | shall purchase, hold, and keep." 
(Eugene Field in the Bibliomaniac’s Prayer.) 
And it’s worthwhile to be tempted by books 
like these 


H. M. Tomlinson's “The Sea and the Jungle’’; 
Vladimir Nabokov's “Bend Sinister’; Dylan 
Thomas’ “The Doctor and the Devils”; Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s “John Paul Jones.” 


Note the deliberate diversity, and the 
one common denominator: importance. 


These books are your introductory “package” 
in the TIME READING PROGRAM...a particu- 
larly tempting plan because of double selec 
tivity: (1) That of the Editors of TIME who 
choose the titles and write a Special Preface 
to each, and (2) Your option to return any 
volume you don't like; cancel anytime you 
wish, 


Each book is soft-bound with plastic-impreg- 
nated covers, and measures 5% x 8 inches, 
There are other attributes: large type, wide 
margins, and fine paper to make your reading 
as relaxing as it is rewarding. And the price is 
most economical. 


To learn more about the plan (without obliga- 
tion), mail the coupon below today. It's your 
introduction to an economical, lasting library. 


TIME /LIFE BOOKS 


TIME & LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me more information about the 
TIME READING PROGRAM, My request places 
me under no obligation at all. 


Name 


Street 


(please print) 





City State Zip 
IS SSS SS eee eee 
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Swedish Plate Money 
—as large as | ft. by 2 ft. and weighing up to 45 Ibs. 
From the National Bank of Detroit Money Museum. 





Huge copper coins were used 


for business in 17th century Sweden. 





In the Midwest large capital resources 


are available for today’s business. 


They're at the National Bank of Detroit. 
Which is your good fortune. For you'd be 
hard pressed to find another bank the 
country over with our combination of men 
and money. And they’re both readily avail- 
able no matter where you’re located. 


Our men are resourceful. Our re- 
sources considerable. Over two billion 
dollars in assets make the National Bank 
of Detroit one of the largest, most sub- 
stantial banks in America. Let us put 
these resources to work for you: 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Resources : In excess of $2,000,000,000 Capital Funds and Reserves: In excess of $200,000,000 
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stitches 





Fastest of all box closure methods is Interlake 
wire stitching. High-speed machines, loaded 
with a coil of wire, automatically form and 
insert a stitch in .2 of a second. Boxing, bag- 
ging, binding, carding, labeling or fastening 
—they'll fix paper to plastic, metal to metal, 
what-have-you to you-name-it. 


INTERLAKE STEEL CORP., 135th Street & Perry Ave 


and strap 





It's been an old, ingrained habit of Interlake 
to come through first with the newest ideas 
insteel strappingand the equipment toapply 
it. Today our Acme Steel Products Division 
offers a total strapping service to industry— 
one that includes complete systems design, 
equipment service and technical help. 


Interlake 


a 2 —s CORPORATION 


What is Interlake made of? 


and points on the map 





The long reach of Interlake extends from 
Labrador to Mexico, as well as operations 
overseas. With raw materials and production 
facilities concentrated . . . and backed by 
offices across the continent—we achieve 
efficient manufacture for ourselves, con- 
venient service for our customers. 


nue, Chicago, tilinois 60627 











Gourmet dinner served on fine china. 


Elegant silver service. 


Fruit basket and cheese tray, 


More flights to choose from. 






Souvenir Kokeshi dolls. 





hers, Choice liqueurs, 


- 13 Fan-Jets weekly, 


10 tempting new reasons to fly Northwest 
when you fly to the Orient. 


Another reason—most tempting of all—your trip is 2,000 miles shorter. 









? 
Northwest's routes to the Orient 
—shortest, fastest there are! 
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Early this year, Northwest introduced a new 
Imperial Service on all flights to the Orient, 

Above, you see just a few of the niceties, 

A look at our menu will tempt you even 
further—cornucopia smoked lox... pro- 
sciutto ham with fresh melon... skewered 
shrimp ...a fancy King Crab Legs Plate 
: ++ Sliced U.S. Choice Chateaubriand... 
broiled African Lobster with butter, 

What's for dessert? Choose from our cart 
—petits fours, napoleons or Strawberry 
Créme Bavarian. 

All this—and more—is new. 

But two things are still the same: our 
2,000-mile-shorter route and our 320 Fan- 
Jets —longest-range jets in the world. 


And they're still the best reasons of all 
for flying Northwest to the Orient. 

Choose from 13 Fan-Jets weekly to Tokyo 
from New York, Chicago and Seattle—in- 
cluding 10 non-stops from Seattle, 

And remember. Northwest also flies to 
the Philippines, Okinawa, Korea and Tai 
wan. Excellent connections to Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore—all the Orient. For 
immediate reservations call your travel 
agent or Northwest Orient Airlines. 

ORIENT 


& NORTHWE AIRLINES 


THE FAN >JET AIRLINE 
E8 








sion pact with Hitler, From then on, says 
Kazin, the role of the intellectuals was 
forever changed: “The élan of their 
lives, revolutionary faith in the future, 
was missing. History was now a tangle 
of meanings, without clear-cut issue 
What would never come back, in this 
most political of ages, was the faith in 
a wholly new society that had been im- 
plicit in the revolutionary ideal.” 

Is this bad? Amidst his lively re- 
portage, Kazin seems to think so. But 
although the intellectuals of today might 
not be as happy as they were in the 
Thirties, they are at least facing the 
real, muddy problems of a pragmatic 
compromising world. 


Current & Various 

THE REAWAKENING by Primo Levi 
222 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.75 

A horse-drawn Russian army cart 
creaked to a halt before the cement 
cellblock at Auschwitz. Gathering theit 
tattered bundles, a dozen silent men 
crawled into the wagon, huddled to- 
gether against the cold, and jolted 
through the gate into-the snowy dark- 


HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW ness. Among them was Primo Levi 


young Italian Jew who been in- 











Everybody should drink it all the time. Or at least once ina while. terned for two years at Auschwitz and 
the nearby slave-labor camp of Buna- 

We better beer just isn't le, Need a for instance? O.K. Our brewmasters Monowitz. In an earlier book, Jf This 
actually ege H ken for three months, That makes for naturally tiny bubbles. And the 1s a Man, Chemist-Sociologist Levi re- 
, at : : s bsg called his imprisonment in chilling de- 

; Y : ~~" tail. In this reflective sequel, he tells of 
great beer is. And, if you enjoy it just once in a while, you know what your regular his arduous return to life. With jovial 





KEN IMPORTED BEER inefliciency, the Russians shunted him 
from camp to camp, finally sent him ofl 
on a ramshackle freight train that wan- 
dered erratically for 33 days across six 
countries before setting him down at 
last in sunny Italy. The journey had its 
bits of humor: Captain Egorov, com- 
mander of a repatriation camp, met 
the news of an imminent general in- 
spection by swathing the Augean pub- 
lic latrine in an impenetrable tangle of 
barbed wire. The journey also had its 
vestiges of horror: Daniele, a sole sur- 
vivor of a Nazi raid on the Venice 
ghetto, put bread on the ground be- 
fore starving German prisoners of war 
and forced them to crawl on all fours 
to get it. Slowly, by fits and starts, 
Levi reawakened to reality. From a 
peremptory Greek companion, he 


a ¢ ~ ee a rt . 

= learned basic survival tactics: “He who 
has shoes can search for food.” Then 
one day Levi asked directions from a 
oe 5g Polish priest, got an answer in Latin, 
felt a sudden, inexplicable sense of res- 
a toration to humanity and health. His 
memoir is dignified and affecting, a gen 

tle epic of recuperation 
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And so the truth is broadcast, Will you help the truth get n-iWO paces a Saag aca 
through the air, where it can’t through? Whatever you can give ane Pages: SowarsWics een § ee 
be stopped by walls and guards, _ will mean a great deal to a great Black-haired Marcello was an-amia 


ble Roman ragazzo; Forrest was a 
young American businessman who had 
recently separated from his wife, stayed 
on in Rome to forget. The story of their 
homosexual relationship forms the ba- 


Radio Free Europe, BOX 1965, MU. Vernon, N.Y. (Zaye Sn the task _—“tor tne pe. 


ceptive, unsensational novel. For Mar- 


up to 18 hours a day to millions. many people behind the Iron 
of people in the closed countries Curtain. 
behind the Iron Curtain. Send your contribution to: 
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New British jets 
now appearing in strange 
American cities. 





end 


years now. 

But in Binghamton, N.Y., the only thing 
approaching the speed of sound was sound. 

Binghamton had no jets. Neither had 
Elmira, N.Y., nor Lubbock, Texas. 

So you might say our One-Eleven jet is 
making a home in cities that other jets 
passed by. (It’s the first jet ever built that 
could afford the short hops of propeller 
planes.) 

With 2 Rolls-Royce Spey fan-jets, the 
new BAC One-Eleven takes off from short 
runways and flies at 550 mph. It carries 60 
to 80 passengers, virtually eliminates ear- 
popping, and its air conditioning works 


es ie 





even on the ground from the plane’s own 
power supply. 

You might also like to know that this 
little jet comes from the creators of the 
Spitfire, the World War I Bristol Fighters, 
the U.S. B-57, the Viscount, the intercon- 
tinental VC10, and (with Sud Aviation of 
France) the supersonic Concorde. 

Mohawk and Braniff are flying it now. 
American begins service in a few months. 
And in the Hawaiian Islands, Aloha will 
Start using it early next year. All to bring 
jet service to cities the jet age left behind. 

And if you want one for your own use, 
a corporate version is marketed in the U.S. 


by Page Airways. The One-Eleven 


British Aircraft Corporation; Creators of the Spitfire, Viscount, B-57, VC10, and Supersonic Concorde. 
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Heavy User’ 


im 2 pictures a month identify him as a “heavy user” of camera film.* All others take \, 


an average of 3 pictures. It’s no coincidence that as product usage increases, so does 
the reading of magazines. For example, 29% of the most frequent magazine readers 
are “heavy users” of still camera film. By comparison, 19% of “heavy” nighttime TV 
viewers are “heavy users” of this product. If you would like information about tHe 
“heavy users” of 77 other products and services, write Magazine Advertising Bureau. 


* Average usage rates based on Brand Rating Index data. 


More Advertisers Are Turning Products Into Profits With 


WPAN CAV -4 1 )\ | == 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU of MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION / 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 











Today somebody will stop a truck, plowa field, 


catch a fish: 
witha little help from Abex 


Take 20,000 pounds of truck, load 

it with 40,000 pounds of timber, 

and head it down a steep hill. Sev- 

eral miles of hill, with brakes on 
practically all the way. 

It’s a real problem in braking. 

; And the 


ad - truck 

, C gets 
r —_ i help 

- _~} from 


our Friction 

Products Group: thick 
brake blocks like this. It’s one of 
the many types of friction prod- 
ucts made by American Brake 
Shoe in shapes and forms to con- 
trol and retard almost anything 
that moves—from automobiles to 
freight trains and even jet planes, 


On farms, we're helping make 
sure that the land is always plowed 
on time, Forged 
steel parts VST 

A 


| like this PNACOMOR 


power shaft 2 
bevel gear 
from our “SY 
AmForge Division ] 
are providing more 
strength to farm 
equipment. 

We're making it 
easier to bring fish 
to market, too. 
Compact hydraulic power units, 
like the one on the right developed 
by our Denison Engineering Divi- 
sion, are pulling up nets, providing 
power steering, lowering costs. 


Nyt 


In fact, you'll find American 
Brake Shoe almost everywhere 
you go with its hy- 
draulic equipment, V ——S 
friction products, 
castings and 


A 





forgings, and hi /g 
railroad Vin A 
products. f (Was 
All helping } 
people travel, 

farm, mine, ship il 

goods and manufacture materials 


and products thatcontributetopro- 
gress throughout the world. 


A CX 
American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 10036 





The greatest idea since the baker’s dozen? 
Could be. It’s life insurance that gives you an 
extra 30 per cent in protection without cost- 
ing you another penny in premiums. It’s 
called ‘Plus 30’—a new dividend option from 
Great-West Life. * Here’s how it works. You 
buy, for instance, a $10,000 Great-West Life 
policy. Enter ‘Plus 
30’ and, presto! Your 
$10,000 insurance 
becomes $13,000. Or 
$100,000 becomes 
$130,000 —an increase of 30 
welcome per cent! This is 
an example of how imagin- 
ative planning can stretch 
your premium dollars. Ask 
a Great-West Life man how 
you can benefit from this 
kind of advice...make freer 
use of your income...enjoy 
family living a whole lot 
more. It’s called “getting 
the most out of Life”. 

















Great-West Life 
a Ran Ga PANY 
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NOVELIST WINDHAM 
Roma: Amor. 


cello, son of a domineering manufac- 
turer, the affair begins casually as one 
among many he has already enjoyed. 
He is unemotionally pleased by the 
physical pleasure and equally delighted 
to pick up some extra cash to spend on 
his girl. But for Forrest the affair is 
unique: what begins as a distraction 
becomes an obsession—both with Mar- 
cello and with Rome. At last, realizing 
that he will always remain essentially 
an alien both to Marcello and to Rome, 
he breaks off the affair and returns to 
his wife in America. Though all this 
sounds like a conventional refurbishing 
of that shopworn literary theme, homo- 
sexuality, it is considerably more. For- 
rest and Marcello are really people in 
whose alien yet partially convergent 
experiences Author Windham explores 
two characteristic encounters with the 
Eternal City. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIA by Jean 
Herbert. 410 pages. Oxford, $7.50 
Asia is the elephant of continents, 

and Western visitors are like the blind 
men of the legend: each finds a differ- 
ent Asia and thinks it is the only one. 

Recent visitors, of course, have expe- 
rienced an elephant on the rampage; 
their reports are exciting but often lack 

depth. To restore perspective is the pur- 

pose of this treatise by Dr. Jean Her- 
bert, a professor of Oriental studies at 

the University of Geneva. The author's 
learning is formidable and his style a 
pleasure, but even after 40 years of 

Study, he cannot quite manage to see 
the elephant whole. The book is a bril- 
liant essay on the traditions and tem- 
perament of Asian man, but Dr. Her- 
bert has almost nothing to say about 

what has happened to those traditions 
and that temperament in the last 20 
years. However, the reader who has 
foreground but lacks background will 
‘be grateful for this vigorous and in- | 
formative encapsulation of a continent 
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You will. 


Maybe you obey stop signs 
and signals. Some drivers 
don't. So never assume the 
right-of-way blindly. Always 
protect yourself by driving 
defensively. 0 If someone 





Will he? 


follows you too close, don't 
speed up. Slow down alittle 
and encourage him to pass. 
Remember, being in the 
right isn’t enough. You 
could be dead right. 


Watch out for the other guy! 
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Minuteman launching sil 


by 
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Vhat makes a railway really great? 


at Northern, | 








L 


Nationa 
Defense! 


In the 20 years since the end of World War 
ll, Great Northern Railway has continued 
) perform transportation services essential 
» National defense 


The word “silo” no longer refers only t 


on-farm feed storage for livestock. Today 
silo” also means immense underground 
launching tubes for America’s Minuteman 
and other missiles. Hundreds of these defen 
sive installations have been “planted” in 
three areas on or near Great Northern's 
transcontinental line 

It has been the railway’s peacetime job to 
carry many thousands of t 
tion matenals and equipment t 
missile bases, transportation services that 
required unique solutions a 
upon Great Northern's c 
truck — piggyback facilities 

Great Northern has been a “helping hand” 
to Uncle Sam in matters of war or national 
defense for a long time. and we feel we've 
learned to do the job wel 








drew heavily 


ordinated rail— 











Hundreds of missile launching sites inter- 
connected by heavy cables. 


...That’s one of the 
things that makes 
Great Northern great 


Solving transportation problems for the 
Air Force, Army or Navy frequently provides 
js with specialized “know-how to help 
our civilian shippers. Feel free to dis 

your transportation needs with your local 


Great Northern freight traffic man..or write 





GN atits headquarters in St. Paul, Minnesota 


beet. 
P (SS ESSE 
” ROUTE OF THE ng 


INCOMPARABLE 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Being there longer than most isn’t enough. 
You've got to arrive at the best way to make 
Bourbon. Then work hard, every day, to keep 
making it that way. 

So, we still make our mash with more of the 
costlier small grains. They push up the price, but 
smooth out the flavor. 

We double-distill drop by drop, instead of the 
faster big batch way. 

We even make our own barrels, from _pre- 
selected heartland white oak—charred on the 
inside to 3/22”. From this char comes the mar- 
riage of body and flavor that is ours alone. 

And we taste test, each season as the whiskey 
ages, to be sure what reaches you deserves to 
carry our name. What doesn’t never will. 

Head of the Bourbon family? 

Our whiskey got to the top be- 
cause people ranked it best. 

As long as we have anything to do 
about it, they always will. 

Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskies. 
86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Distilled 


and bottled at the Forks of the Elkhorn 
by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 


by just sitting 
growing old. 








